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Clare Garner 

A Roman Catholic priest has given a 
unique insight into day-to-day fife at a 
remote and little-known rehabilitation 
home used by the church to treat alco- 
holic, gay and paedophiliac clergymen. 

The priest was sent to the residen- 
tial treatment centre in Gloucestershire 
after his bishop found out that he was 
a practising homosexual Wiring anony- 
mously in today's Independent, he gives 
a detailed account of his week-long 
assessment at Our Lady of Victory - a 
place he describes as being like “an open 

E rison” - situated high on a Cotswold 
ill in Brownshill, near Stroud. 

The church is guarded abour life in- 
side the centre. It is run by the Servants 
of the Paraclete, a religious congrega- 
tion of men dedicated to ministering to 

E nests and brothers with “personal dif- 
culties”.. Anyone who is “sent to 
Stroud”, as Catholic circles put it, for 
longer than the initial assessment must 
sign a confidentiality contract. 

To residents living near the centre, it 
is simply a “diying out clinic for boozy 
brethren”. But the priest recalls a 
“sense of lisdessness" among inmates, 
“as it realising the game was up, all the 
fight, all the desire for independence bad 
gone.” He believes the “glassiness in 
their eyes” betrays “some form of 
brainwashing". “How,” he asks, “is pae- 
dophilia ‘cured’ or any other form of 
addiction, sexual or otherwise?” 

Our Lady Qf Victory purports to 
offer “therapy in a spiritual context”. But 
according to Father Kieran Conroy, 
director of the Catholic Media Office, 
the approach is more “therapist’s boot 
camp” than “therapist’s couch”. Fr Con- 
roy said he understood the treatment to 
be “quitoconfixjntarionar. “They do face 
yon -with your own shortcomings and 
there’s no-question of denial, at aD. It’s 
a process of knocking down and build- 
ing up' again, which I think some peo- 
ple find difficult to dealwith because they 
are partknilariy vulnerable.” 

The Servants of the Paraclete was 
founded in 1947/by Father Gerald 
Fitzgerald, a priest from the Archdio- 
cese of Boston, in the United States. It 
has about 30 pricks at Stroud' and there 
is a waiting list. Our Ladyof Victory hit 
the headlines in 1993 when Hr Sean Sed- 
dpm a 38-year-oki Roman Catholic 
priest was sent there fo : try to forget 
about his six- year romance with a 
teacher. Oh learning that his lover bad 
lost their baby, he committed suicide by 


The' anonymous priest who was sent 

throwing himself under a railway sta- 
tion near the retreat. 

Fr Conroy believes the majority of 
residents at Stroud arc alcoholics on the - 
Chemical Dependency Programme, 
based on the 12 Steps of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. “In the case of child abuse 
ft would be assessment rather than treat- 
ment.” he added,- “because, most peo- 


ple realise that paedophilia is not a con- 
dition they- can treat successfully.” 

He said Stroud is not an alternative 
to the courts. Some of the priests un- 
dergoing treatment for child abuse have 
served prison sentences. At the end of 
the treatment, staff at Stroud assess the 
paedophiliac priest's risk of reoffending, 
according to Father Conroy. “If they 


choose to remain in the priesthood -and 
presumably they will, otherwise they| 
wouldn't have spent six months or two 
years there - the chinch has to decide 
where the safest place for that person to 
work is. If he is high risk they must en- 
sure that he k m a job thaL has little or 
zero risk of contact with cfaildrep." 

- The priest's tale, page 14 


Prescott backs adviser in shares row 


•_ :Fta«t Abrams 

.. ; ;?:i • FtoH^ICorrespondent - 

. . n j John Prescott has been forced 
• *:• to defend his appointment of a 
: ~ • spsefed adviser whose company 

2 -* T:f X may profit fora the government 
~ieforras he oversees. 

? - J ! > David Taylor, who is advising 

^ ;- .t. Jdr Prescott on plans for a net- 

^ *. work of regional development 

t -^^gencies, also runs and bolds 
> -7 ! v*’ ' ^shares in a firm which is likely 

ibid for grants from them. He 
; £ 140,000 per year as chief 


executive of Enterprise PLC 
. andafeohoIdssharesinthefimL 
The unpaid part-time advis- 
er to Mr Prescott is also a for? 
mer chief executive of E n glish 
Partnerships, the development 
agency which owns the site of 
the Aralennium Exhibition. The : 
agency's future is under review 
as part of the consultation on 
the new regional agencies. 

; Enterprise PLC, formerly 
Lancashire Enterprises, was set 
up in the 1980s as the privatised 
development arm of L ancas h ire 


County Council and made a 
profit of £3. mflfion last year. Mr 
Taylor owns 3,000 shares in the 
company and has an option on 
.a further 300,000. 

-Owen Oyston, the Lan- 
cashire miQionairie serving a 
jail sentence for rape, is a for- 
mer director and still a share- 
holder. The Labour MP for 
Liverpool Riverside, Louise 
Eliman, is a director. 

■ Mr Prescott was forced to 
comment in response to a let- 
ter from Gillian Shephard, the 


shadow leader of the Com- 
mons. She argued that Mr Thy- 
lor should either relinquish lus 
shares in the company - as the 
industry minister Lord Simon 
was forced to do with his British 
Petroleum shares - or resign, 
from his post in Mr Prescott’s 
office. Enterprise PLC was re- 
ported to have confirmed that 
it intended to bid for Regional 
Development Agency funds, 
she said. 

However, the Deputy Prime 
Minister maintained that he 


had acted in accordance with 
the ministerial code of conduct 
“David Thylore. serves me per- 
sonally as an unpaid special ad- 
viser and is able to bring to bear 
substantial expertise, particu- 
larly on regeneration and! re- 
gional issues. -While 1 entirely 
agree that the handling of these 
issues needs care they are not 
different in principle to those 
which the previous administra- 
tion had to address and I can as- 
sure you that the necessary 
care is being taken.” 



ird Lloyd Parry 


[.The Tamagotchi, the Japanese 
1 “-Tgital pet” enjoying a world- 
. .Je craze, has an appeal so ex- 
traordinarily wide that ri has 
; attracted Japan's notorious 
-gangsters, theyakuza. . 

/. ' They have mounted a vi- 
tious campaign togel supplies. ■ 
“-.Workers' at “Bandai,; Tam* 

; Sgotchf s Tbfcyc^base d maker, - 
have- received .'death-ihreais 
E : against themselves and their, 
t families from underworld fig-; 
I* Wes' desperate to cash in On the . 


Tamagotchi's popularity. De- 
spite a drive to increase pro- 
duction, Bandar's stocks of the 
toy, which normally sells for . 
1,880 . yen (£10.50), are ex- 
hausted! At the height of the 
craze, the toys were c hangin g 
hands for upwards of ¥50,000. 

“Dealing in Tamagotchi is 
more valuable than dealing in 



said a Bandar emplpyee- 
.The trouble began earlier in 
the year when individuals ap- 
proached the company, asking 
for direct supplies of the toy. by- 


passing the expensive 
distribution system. “W? politety 
refused,” said the employee, 
“and they started calling up and 
being less polite and making 
veiled threats on the phone. 
Then the management started 
getting anonymous threats 
against their lives, saying "W 2 
know where you live, we know 
wb ere your lads go to school’.” 

In April the company's head- 
quarters was visited by the 
uyoku - right-wingers who dri- 
ve round Tokyo blaring martial 
music and patriotic slogans 
from megaphones on the roofs 


of their vans. The rightists, of- 
ten used by the yafaaa, used 
their sound-vacs publicly to ac- 
cuse the company of corrupting 
children with the Tamagotchi, 
and withholding suppnes to 
stimulate demand. 

So far the threats have not 
been acted on and the vans 
stopped appearing after an in- 
junction was served on them for 
rasise pollution. But Bandai em- 
ployees hove been advised not 
to use bags bearing the com- 
pany’s logo and to avoid dis- 
cussing their work in public If 
they want a long life, that is. 





CAREER vs BABY 
TIMING IS 
EVERYTHING 





reached on 

IRA arms 


David McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

Britain and Ireland last night 
took the significant step of sign- 
ing an international agreement 
on arms decommissioning in 
readiness for next month’s cru- 
cial political talks. 

The participation of Union- 
ist parties in talks remains in 
doubt, largely because the de- 
commissioning arrangements 
are regarded by Unionists as too 
loose and failing to guarantee 
actual arms handovers during 
the negotiations. 

Nonetheless, London and 
Dublin yesterday pressed ahead 
with the signing of a formal 
agreement establishing an arms 
commission. This body, which 
is expected to be under the 
chairmanship of Canadian gen- 
eral John de Chaste lain, is to 
consider the arms issue in par- 
allel with the political talks. 

The next step in the intricate 
process leading to the opening 
of talks is to come later this 
week when the Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, Dr Mo 
Mowlam, is expected to confirm 
Sinn Fein’s eligibility to attend. ' 

Only a sudden outbreak of 
IRA violence could prevent 
this coming about, and the fact 
is that the organisation has 
stopped all its violence, ac- 
cording to security sources, 
“like turning off a tap”. The se- 
curity forces have concluded 
that the LRA has simply desist- 
ed from surveillance and study- 
ing of potential targets. 

The IRA’s so-called punish- 
ment beatings, in which youths 
and others in republican areas 
were often very brutally as- 
saulted, have also come to a sud- 
den halt. This is regarded as an 
advance of the IRA’s first 1994- 


QUICKLY 


De Klerk steps down 

FWde Klerk, South Africa's last 
white president and the man 
who let Nelson Mandela out of 
jail, resigned yesterday, aged 61, 
as leader of the opposition 
National Party. Page 9 

Montserrat visit 

Downing Street and Clare 
Short strove to deny that she 
had been side-lined by the set- 
ting up of cross-departmental 
committee to deal with the 
Montserrat crisis. A junior min- 
ister is flying ouL Page 8 



Tm hopeful the 
Unionists will 
be there but I 
don’t know more 
than that 
Mo Mowlam 


96 cessation, during which such 
attacks continued. 

There are no guarantees that 
this abnormally pacific state of 
affairs will continue, but for the 
moment at. least the IRA is 
clearly at pains to be on its best 
behaviour while the Govern- 
ment assesses the state of its 
ceasefire. Its six-week “quar- 
antine” -period ends on Sunday. 

At the moment the major 
point of par amili tary uncer- 
tainly lies not within republi- 
canism but in the loyalist 
underworld, where there are 
rumblings of uncertainty cen- 
tring on the breakaway Loyal- 
ist Volunteer Force. 

Against this background the 
two governments last night for- 
mally put in place an interna- 


tional commission to deal with 
the arms issue. The Unionist ob- 
jection is that although both 
governments are committed to 
pressing the IRA and loyalists 
on arms handovers there are no 
timetables and no guarantees. 

David Trimble's Ulster 
Unionist party has as yet taken 
no final decision on attendance 
at the talks, and is presently car- 
rying out a “community con- 
sultation exercise” involving 
meetings with churches, busi- 
ness organisations and others. 

The general feeling in the par- 
ty is that it should not walk away 
from the talks, which could be 
crucial to the future of North- 
ern Ireland, but opinion is more 
divided on whether Unionist 
representatives should sit down 
face-to-face with Sinn Fein. 

Sinn Feinyesterday attempt- 
ed to pressurise the Government 
into insisting on face-to-face 
arrangements rather than any 
idea of negotiating at one re- 
move. Mrtchel McLaughlin of 
Sion Fein declared; “My answer 
to proximity talks is a flat no. 
This win require face-to-face ne- 
gotiations. How can there be 
confidence-building measures 
by prosy? There have to be talks 
across the table and let David 
Trimble, if he has the confidence 
in his argument, present his 
case." 

Dr Mowlam yesterday ac- 
knowledged that the Unionist 
position was uncertain. Sbe 
said: “Tm not completely con- 
fident that we wiD have every- 
body around the table. That’s 
still up for grabs. The real prob- 
lem would be if the Ulster 
Unionists did not have their feet 
under the table and Unionism 
was not heard. I am hopeful 
they will be there but 1 don't 
know any more than thaL" 
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FREE monitor 
worth over £5001 


The new improved Deskpro now 

OFFERS MOKE RELIABILITY. POWER 
AND, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY, A 
FREE MONITOR WORTH OVER £500! 

P?J!¥H , J1 # The UK’s No. 1 Desktop PC 

RANGE** ALSO COMES EQUIPPED WITH INTELLIGENT 
MANAGEABILITY FEATURES SUCH AS SMART HARD 
DRIVE AND A RANGE OF PENTIUM* PROCESSORS WITH 
MMX" TECHNOLOGY. FOR A CLOSER LOOK, VISIT US 
AT www.compaq.co.uk or call us today on 

08452704270 

Q»otjR£ itimnrr amber. 97SFM2J 


Local call i 
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significant shorts 


Children resuscitated 
after ‘hanging incident’ 

Two young children were in hospital in a “very serious condition" 
last night after they stopped breathing in what is thought to be a 
hanging incident. 

The youngsters - a girl believed to be aged 13 and a 10-year-old 
whose gender had not been revealed - were found at an address in 
Baldwins Lane. Croxiey Green, near Watford, shortly after 430pm, 
said Bedfordshire & Hertfordshire Ambulance Service. 

They were resuscitated by paramedics at the scene and in an 
ambulance on the way to Watford General Hospital, but their lives 
were still thought to be in considerable danger. 

Hertfordshire police were unable to confirm or deny suggestions 
that the two children had been involved in a banging incident- 

Officers face action over stripper 

Twenty-two police officers are to face disciplinary action over a 
strip show at a police training college, it was disclosed yesterday. 
The punishment follows allegations that they hired a stripper for a 
birthday party, and that she had chocolate sauce and whipped 
cream licked from her naked body by one officer. 

Six of the officers involved are to be charged with discreditable 
conduct - which could lead to dismisal - with one facing farther 
charges of falsehood and prevarication, while the rest are to be 
formally “admonished" or given “advice" over their conduct 
The Police Complaints Authority said it was recommending 
action against the officers following allegations they had “engaged 
in or acquiesced to unacceptable behaviour with a female stripper". 

Lancashire Police asked the PCA to investigate after a woman 
officer complained about the show last February at the force's 
headquarters training school near Preston. Jason Bennetto 

TV sports presenter fights cancer 

Television sports presenter 
Helen Rollasoa is fighting 
stomach cancer, it was revealed 


was the first woman to present 
the BBC's flagship sports 
programme Grandstand, was 
diagnosed with the illness on 
Monday, a spokeswoman said. 

The 41-year-old former PE 
teacher was Sports Presenter of 
the Year in 1906 and has 
anchored BBC2’s Sport On 
Friday. 

A colleague said: “She’s veiy 
determined and in a very positive frame of mind to fight it. All of 
us here at the BBC are wishing her well and looking forward to 
seeing her back in due course." Ms Ro Hasan, who has a teenage 
daughter, is due to have an operation within the next few dews. 

Last year, she led the BBC’s coverage from the Paralympics in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and has received awards in the past for her work 
with disability sports dating back to 1990. 

Kinnock takes up truckers’ fight 

Neil Kinnock, the EU transport commissioner, has personally 
intervened in an effort to end the 10-month battle by British 
truckers to win compensation from the French government over 
last year’s lony blockade. 

According to a letter from his office to road haulage associations, 
officials say that “Commissioner Kinnock is particularly concerned" 
about French authorities’ lack of initiative. Mr Kinnock will, the 
letter states, “use all possible means to ensure that the Haims are 
processed quickly and affected firms compensated.” 

The 10-day dispute bought the French road system to a halt last 
November. Despite the loss of trade, the French government has 
refiised nearly ail claims from British hauliers - whose total costs 
have been put at more than £I-5m. Randeep Ramesh 

Apology after needle mix-up 

A hospital apologised to two women following claims that the same 
needle was used to take blood samples from them both. Mrs Hayiey 
Cross, 22, from Yale, near Bristol, was considering legal action after 
the incident. She was in fear of having contracted the Hepatitis B 
virus from the test, taken after she gave birth to her daughter, she 
said. Officials at Southmead Hospital, Bristol, gave both women the 
all-clear after they underwent new tests to ensure they did not have 
the infection. A spokeswoman said “A full investigation has yet to 
be completed on this extraordinary incident. 

Jurassic plums, at a store near you 

A new fruit beiug marketed as a “Dinosaur Egg" goes on sale 
today in an attempt to attract even the most fruit-hating youngsters 
to healthy eating. The Californian-grown fruit, made by crossing an 
apricot and a plum, is officially known as a “pluot”. 

The dinosaur reference follows the success of the film Jurassic 
Park which, the backers hope, will lure young people into buying 
the fruit and boosting their vitamin intake. 

The fruits are the size of a small nectarine with purple, speckled 
skin, each one bearing a pink dinosaur sticker proc laiming it a 
“Dinosaur Egg". 
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flL~ M aureen Rees, the woman whose televised dri- 
. IWI ving lessons captivated the nation; saw her life 
■ wl Rash before her eyes yestorday. : __ 

But it was not because, of another dose shave in 
Jferbeloved Lada, called Be$sy,thste&d,her rievMotind 


life, andthebigradbook in which he tells the life sto- 
rfesr.QfhiB hapless \Htetirm!-: -V t -• « - '. ->■ ' 

MreRee^i^femGrangate^ 
band, David,, were driving WwesfLondori and stopped 
at acar-Wasfv '■ / ^ 

Mr As pel intervened as^ffiey wore heading for the; 
®dt “Ofrno, off my Godjyou swines * was Mrs Rees's 
reaction to, the news that ste vras tj^ing whisked tQ a 
TV studio for ariothaf xkrse.6t rneifia attention. A BBC 
spokesmatrsafri: t ^hdi^gdt«itiad(ed.She didn’t 
wantto diivffto the^^studtos-^iei^tthai to David."' 

Mrs Rees.a cl^nef andgrandinqtiTet; became an 
overnight starwhent^ 77re Ork 

yingSdhppi showed her desper^lattemp^ to pass 
her test '• '■ ■ . 

Dubbed ttiei dd^ : her adweiv 

tures gripped viewers and seritfc&series to number 


Parents’ plea 
over murder of 
Tnost precious’ son 

The parents of 12,-year-old murder 
victim Thomas Marshall yesterday 
made an emotional appeal for help 
in catching his killer. 

As the statement from John (right) 
and Carol Marshall was read out 
during a press conference, police 
revealed that Thomas may have 
been lured to his death by some- 
one he befriended via his CB radio. 

The couple’s statement said: 
‘Words cannot express the pain 
we feel at lasing the most 
precious thing we had.” 

Detectives said that Thomas, from 
Happisburgh, Norfolk, had regutarty 
used a CB radio at his home and 
used the call sign ^Jackpot". 

Thomas had told his parents 
that he was going to visit a friend 
in the neighbouring seaside vil- 
lage of Eccles, before he disap- 
peared at around 6 pm last 
Thursday. His body was discov- 
ered the following day, 50 miles 
away, in a picnic area off the All. 
He had been strangled. 

The couple sat alongside 
Thomas's unde, Martin Fiddy at the 
10-minute news conference at North 



Wateham police station, Norfolk. 

None of the family said a word 
as police spokesman Peter Stew- 
ard read out their appeal The 
three clutched hands tightly. 

Mr Marshall, an archivist, looked 
drained and hoUow-eyed, and 
slumped in his chair, as the ap- 
peal was read out 
Mrs Marshall struggled to fight 
back tears and gripped her hus- 
band's hand fiercely. 

The statement added: “Thomas 
was at tiie start of a fife full of 
promise. Please do not allow an- 
other child to be deprived of his 
future in such a brutal way.'’ 

Jason Bennetto 


-fomm the television ratings charts, with a weekly au- 
1 dience of more than 12 million. 

'. mL The programme showed her flirting with death and 
disaster --Including nearly running over her husband. 
Theriation divided over whether Mr Rees was a saint 
for tolerating her appalling driving or an unfair bully 
frfrtt»w^hehedbredhei;attimesgiaU)fngthestea’- 
ing wheel from her hands. 

/ '.-- She eventually passed fieriest at the seventh try,, 
after spending £5,000 on lessons. 

’ • ■ . Like Eddie toe Eagle and his Bf-fated skiing exploits, 
Mrs Rees’s grand display of ineptitude tas proved a 
launch pad to national fame. -. . . 

- The.car maker Lada was so delighted wfthtfte pub- 
licity generated by her efforts m her old car that they 
presented herwftha new model. And she has been 
snapped up to be a television presenter herself fora 
new daytime show, the R&aBy Useful Show, in whieff 
she wfll be learning car maintenance: 

■’ Yet Mrs Re^ maintainsadown^OH 0 fflth attitude to 
this turn in eydntSr !*t pmiust a regular housewife with 
-afabe fike the hack of a bus. fnrrjust an ordmaiy house- 
wife but I’ve got personality arid that’s what people 
want to see."; : Louise Jury 


Reg Kray a step 
doser to freedom 

Reg Kray, the former East End 
gangster, was moved yesterday to 
a low-risk prison In the first step 
towards giurang his freedom. 

Kray. 63, was given a fife sen- 
tence in 1969 for Idling Jack “The 
Hat" McVttie, who was stabbed to 
death. His 30-year “life" tariff expires 
in May next year and his supporters 
hope he will be granted parole. 

He was moved from the high se- 
curity Maidstone prison to the low 
security, category C jail at Wayland 
in Norfolk, where he will be offered 
offender behaviour programmes 
and “enhanced thinking" training. 

If he is no longer considered a 
risk to the public he could then be 
released under licence. 

His new wife, Roberta, said: “This 
is one step closer to his eventual 
release, the first glimpse of fight at 
the end of a very long tunnel." 

Kray and his twin brother, Ron, 
ran one of the most feared gangs 
in Britain during the 1960s from 
their strong hold in the East End of 
London. Ron Kray was jailed for 
life for the murder of gangsters 
George Cornell and Jack McVrtie 
In 1968 and died of a heart attack 
in 1995 In Broadmoor hospital. 



and harsh or erratic discipline all increased roe cn anw» uia w 
offending the survey by me National Association for the Careaad 
Resettlement of Offenders (Nacro) found. Al t trnoatjve^. ■ . 

provision of stability, supervision, love and care m metemily booK 
meant that youngsters were less likely to become caught up m . 

de atuatiorsoSronic stress, frequent or prolonged spellsof ; 
unemployment, physical or mental disabilities within a family, and .. 
poverty were all linked to inadequate parenting. 

. Nacxo said the reportunder lined the urgent need for toe • - _ 
Government to provide measures to bolster family life. It marked 
me start of a year-long campaign by Nacro to highlight measures if 
believes are needed to create a safer society- 
Families and Crime, £2.50, from Nacro, 169 ClaphamRoad, 
London SW9 OPU. • 

HEALTH 

Gold rings can prevent arthritis 

Wearing gold rings can prevent arthritis, researchers havefoomt 
After noticing that a 62-year-old woman who had had rheumatoid 
arthritis for 47 years was s i gnifi ca n tly less affected in the <a 
which she wore her wedding ring, researchers decided to x-njy tbe 
ring fingers of 30 ring wearers and 25 non-ring wearers who had 

had me disease for at least two years. _ . • • 

The results, published in Anna Is of the Rheumatic Diseases, 
showed that the knuckle joint of the ring fingers of those who wore 

rin gs all or most of the time — - 

were up to three times less 
badly eroded than the 
corresponding joint in the 
other hand. No such 
difference was found in the ^ 

non-ring wearers. , 

The authors, from me City 

Hospital, Birmingham, T _ ^^HSjcK 

suggest that gold from the 

rings could pass through the 

skin "downstream’’ to the 

nearby knuckle joint in 

sufficient quantities to delay 

erosion. Gold, they note, has . ^ 

been used to treat rheumatic I - 

disease since me turn of me I 

century. Jeremy Laurence — \ 


ENERGY 

Japan declares cold fusion dead 

Cold fusion is dead, according to the Japanese government, which 
has spent 2Jbn yen (£ 12.5m J in the past five years frying to see 
whether the process that powers me sun could be reproduced at 
room temperature in a laboratory test tube. 

The project - to create helium atoms from hydrogen in a test 
tube, and harness me energy to create incredibly cheap power - 
will receive no funding next year, sa id an official at the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry ( MITI ). He added that the 
technology simply didn't hold enough promise to be worth .the 

nwney- .. 

The idea of cold fusion first leapt into me headlines in 1989, 
when Stanley Pons and Martin Flcischraann announced that they 
had generated huge power outputs from a bench setypuang 
electrodes made of the metal paladium. • ’ * 

Pons and Fleischmann claimed to have a "slow release"-qf 
energy. But the work was denounced, and by 1992 most researchers 
had rejected the sensational findings after consistently fa il ing to 
reproduce mem or find supporting evidence. 

Japan was eager to investigate ft because it relies on imported oil i 
for much of its energy needs. Chavles Arthur ; 

BROADCASTING 

Breasts prove a ratings winner 

Despite hopes that the British might have become more mature 
about their bodies, it would seem that what has brought readers to 
the Sun for the last 25 years is perfectly capable of brineiiis 
viewers to Channel 4. 

Breasts, a documentary featuring up to a dozen topless women 
earnestly discussing their feelings about their eponymous 
endowments, entered Channel 4’s top 10 most watched 
programmes, it was revealed yesterday. More than 3m people 
tuned in, enabling the programme to compete with Channel 4's 
usual top-rated programmes, like Brookside and Friends. 

In feet, it was Channel 4’s seventh most viewed programme, and 
an analysis by advertising agency The Network showed that 51 per 
cent of me viewers were men. Paul McCann 
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Summer of ? 97. How was it for you? 



i fusion dead 




You win some, you 
lose some... 
Kim Sengupta 
on the vicissitudes 
of the season 

It was the best of times, and the 
worst of times. For many the 
sun shone brightly all the way. 
but others, and their egos, took 
public drenchings. As Tony 
Blair surveys the state of the na- 
tion on his first day back from 
a three week holiday. 77/e In- 
dependent takes a look at the 
winners .and' losers over the 
summer months. 

As the silly season draws to 
a close one woman has been 
do m in a ti ng the headlines. The 
dalliance of Princess Diana 
with Dodi, the son of HarTod’s 
owner Mohamed A1 Fayed, has 
occupied acres of newspaper 
space, and made some of the 
paparazzi very wealthy indeed. 

In between her repeated hol- 
idays with playboy Dodi, the 
princess found time to visit vic- 
tims of landmines in Bosnia, 
where to show her compas- 
sion, she cried a lot and hugged 
perfect strangers. All these 
were terrific photo opportuni- 
ties, and confirmed her as the 
“ Queen of HeartsTShe was. as 
the tabloids would say “ a right 
Royal winner”. 

Also a winder is Mohamed A1 
Fayed. He and his brother Ali 
may nothave succeeded in get- 
ting British passports, but the 
Egyptian-born tycoon has a 
good chance of seeing his son 
end up as the stepfather of the 
future king. ' 

This is not his only triumph 
of the summer. His anger with 
the establishment led to the 
public humiliation of former 
minister Jonathan Aitken after 
the loss of his High Court libel 
case. A number of other promi- 
nent Tories had already disap- 
peared from public life thanks 
to information supplied by Mr 
Al Fayed. Among them was Neil 
Hamilton, who isnow trying to 
carve out a new life with his for- 
midable wife Christine. . 

Perhaps Mr and Mrs Hamil- 



Sunny outlook: For some, summer was uncomplicated by politics or other such trivia, as visitors to Polesdon Lacey, in Surrey, would have agreed Photograph: Tom Riston 


ton have been influenced by the 
cult series This Life, about a 
group of twentysomeihings 
leading a hedonistic lifestyle in 
London. Many of the cast are 
now household names with glit- 
tering futures ahead. 

Not everyoue has been so 
lucky. Even in space you can 
have a bummer of a summer. 


When British-born astronaut 
Michael Foale arrived at the Mir 
space station he could not have 
possibly known it was going to 
tum into the first extra-terres- 
trial soap opera. 

And if one cannot get away 
from misfortune even up there, 
what chance did the earth- 
bound Peter Mandelson have? 


On 2 May he was the great ar- 
chitect of the most compre- 
hensive electoral victory this 
century, arguably the second 
most powerful man in Britain. 
Then came The Dome. 

The minister without port- 
folio has been facing his own 
personal milleniuin meltdown. 
The saga of The Dome, with the 


contract first going to a German 
company and then an American 
one after a public row has 
shown a chink in Mr Mandel- 
son’s urbane armour. 

The dome was also a thread 
which bound another bright 
young star expected to be 
launched into the Blair firma- 
ment. and now left spluttering 


in the cold. BobAyKng, the chief 
executive of British Airways, is 
fronting the New Mfllenhim Ex- 
perience. He is also the man 
whose proposed reforms of his 
airline led to strikes, with pub- 
lic sympathy seemingly on the 
side of the employees. 

His consolation is that be was 
instrumental in introducing a 


new form of industrial action, 
workers going sick in droves. 
The battle cry is no longer 
“one out, all out”, but “sorry, 
can't work today, got a 
headache”. 

The Mandelson factor is also 
present in a group whose rep- 
utation lost out. MI5. The 
James Bonds targeted the min- 


Good season., 
bad season 


Winners 

Diana* Princess of Wales 
Cast of This Life 
British tourists abroad 
Wine drinkers 
Mike Atherton 
Mark Taylor 
Mohamed Al Fayed 

Losers 
dare Short 
Peter Mandelson 
British farmers 
Apple growers 
Bob Ayiing 
Jonathan Aitken 


ister himself as a suspected 
communist fellow traveller. 
When not eavesdropping on civ- 
il liberties groups the master 
spies were allegedly drunkeniy 
telling their friends outside the 
service about the most secret 
operations. 

One thing the blundering 
agents did stumble across was 
a deficiency in the banking sys- 
tem. Allegedly hundreds of 
thousands of pounds were paid 
into the bank account of 
Guardian journalist Victoria 
Brittain by Libyan sources for 
the head’ of security of the 
Ghanaian military regime to 
take libel action against The In- 
dependent. Ms Brittain never dis- 
covered the source of the 
money. 

The Secretary of Slate for In- 
ternational Development took 
a singular approach about ihe 
leaders of Montserrat, the 
Caribbean island suffering from 
a volcanic eruption, accusing 
them of treating Britain like a 
“milch cow” and falling into the 
dependency culture. Her com- 
ments caused outrage on 
Montserrat 

This was not, of course the 
first time Ms Short* s statements 
had caused controversy. Just a 
few months previously earlier in 
the summer she had criticised 
the miUenium dome, claiming 
it was a waste of money. This 
would not have endeared her to 
Mr Mandelson. 


: Britain’s 
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Alexandra Witfiams 

Britain's gardens have emerged 
lush and blooming compared 
with the hardened, parched 
slabs posing as fawns this time 
last year- 

Although floweibeds have 
been frozen, fried and flooded 
this summer, holidaymakers are 
returning this week to find their 
gardens have not only survived 
but prospered beyond their 
most optimistic expectations. 

Chrikopher BaileSv curator of 
regional gardens for tire Royal 
Horticultural Society, said: “The 
season’s been very curious and 
topsyturvy. The average lawn 
must he.’ somewhat contused by 
now.but as autumn turns in it’s 
looking pretty good.” 

Lawns have had a confusing 


Winner: Once parched and drought-hit, 
our gardens have sprung to life again 


season with drought warnings be- 
ing issued as June was declared 
the wettest this century. Water- 
logged roses suffered “brown 
balT rather than blooming and 
sweetpeas resembled straw as 
they shrivelled in the July heat. 
But lettuce, . beetroot, cauli- 
flower and strawberries sat re- 
splendent on the plate. 

Veteran gardener Fred 
Downham, who defected to 
Classic FWs Classic Gardening 
Forum in 1994 from Gardeners ’ 
Question Time, said many peo- 
ple have been flummoxed by the 
erratic weather. “Usually the 
weather runs a pattern, but 
this summer one day it could be 


torrential rain and the next, as 
sunny as you like," be said. 

“We had a good crop of cau- 
liflower ... It’s been a good year 
for butterflies loo which is now 
disastrous for the likes of cab- 
bages. They are riddled with 
caterpillars.” 

At Loudon’s Kew Gardens, 
one of the world’s premier 
botanical gardens, the schizo- 
phrenic season has deterred 
visitors. In June, attendance 
was down by 25 per cent. The 
marketing manager. Roger 
Joiner, said: “It bucketed down 
in June and was pretty dismal. 
July was so-so and August not 
a lot better. But our shops and 


catering facilities did welL" For 
the National Gardens Scheme 
Charitable Thist. which opens 
3,500 mainly private gardens to 
the public to raise money for 
chanty, the unpredictable weath- 
er has produced mixed results. In 
Nottinghamshire, organiser 
Gillian Hill said: “If it's wet in 
June (hen it’s a disaster for us. 
here can be as high as 
I but we fear this year they 
may have fallen to £34,000.” 

But her colleague in Bara- 
staple, Devon, raved about the 
downpours. Mervyn Resey, who 
specialises in growing orna- 
mental grasses, said: “Our gar- 
dens have never looked so lush 
and full of colour. We've had 
lovely rain and warm spells too, 
it’s been fantastic. In our area 
we’ve made about £50,000.” 


How a fairytale paradise 
became a hell on earth 


Andew Gtsnbei 


The idle rich who used to spend 
their summers on Capri in the 
1950s and 1960s might re- 
member it as a fairy-tale island 
of dizzyingly beautiful land- 
scapes," secluded villas and 
charming aristocratic parties 
strewn with bright summer 
flowers. 

Anyone who has had the 
misfortune to spend their hol- 
idays there in the past summer, 
though, would probably char- 
acterise has an upmarket vision 
of hell on earth- Where to be- 
gin with the litany of horrors? 
With the ferry delays and can- 
cellations that have forced more 
than one would-be jet-setterto 
idle away the hours sitting on 
the dock of Naples harbour? 


Loser: Once an exclusive jewel, the isle of 
Capri has been overrun by the hordes 


With the invasion of unem- 
ployed Neapolitans, who chose 
the main square in Capri town 
for an Assumption Day demon- 
stration on August 15? 

Perhaps one should mention 
the condemnation of Capri’s 
waters as some of the dirtiest in 
Italy, a PR disaster that struck 
at almost the same time as a 
sewage tank burst near the 
Faraglioni, the island’s natural 
rock “lighthouses”. And the 
water shortages, caused by a 
leak in the main pipe linking 
Capri to tbe mainland, that 
left half the villa owners high 
and dry for days on end. Even 
the Bar TIberio in Capri's pi- 


arzeita was forced to serve its 
drinks in paper cups for lack of 
dishwater. 

Times have been rough in- 
deed far the Capri regulars, who 
yearn so much to get away 
from the riff-raff but constant- 
ly run up against hordes of day- 
tripping tourists who flock to the 
island, dump their rubbish and 
then leave again before they 
have even baa the courtesy to 
spend any significant part of 
their holiday budget. 

“I don’t want to come over all 
pitiful, but my wife has serious 
physical problems,” com p lai n ed 
Giuseppe Liverino, a Florentine 
who has been coming to Capri 


for 25 years, in an interview with 
a local paper. "Tbe toilets are 
in a stale tha: I will leave to your 
imagination. We can't use the 
washing machine and we can’t 
do the dishes. And this is what 
they call going on holiday." 

The man at the eye of tbe 
storm is Capri’s capricious may- 
or, Costantino Federico, a 
rather tragicomic figure who has 
fried for years to raise the so- 
cial tone of his paradise island 
but invariably fails at every 
turn. In the past he suggested 
turning Capn into a mini-prin- 
cipality with Princess Stephanie 
of Monaco as monarch. He 
has tried to ban bare torsos and 
talks incessantly, but in vain, of 
imposing a daily quota on the 
number of back-packers be- 
smirching hs gilded kingdom. 
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Ever thought of saving 
BY POST? It's easy with 
, t a National Savings 

tfj | Investment Account. 

jBv 1 To make a deposit simply 

send us your passbook and cheque 
using the pre-paid envelope we provide. 
It’s that simple - no forms to fill in, nothing 
to sign. We'll update your book and put it in 
the post to you the following day. You get attractive, 
variable rates of interest and you can have access to your 
money, without penalty, at just one month’s notice." 

Open an account today by filling in the 
coupon in Your Money. Or for a full guide to 
the Investment Account freecall 
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British 

car 

workers 


top the 



Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

The British car factory worker, 
once a joke around the world, 
is now among the most efficient 
in the industry, thanks mainly 
to the Japanese. 

The trad-blazing Nissan plant 
at Sunderland, which began 
the Japanese invasion 10 years 
ago, knocked General Motors’ 
Eisenach factory off the lop of 
the European car makers' pro- 
ductivity table last year, ac- 
cording to the Economist 
Intelligence Unit Each of Nis- 
san’s 4.100 workers on Wearside 
made an average of 73.2 vehi- 
cles per employee last year, 
easily outstripping the 67.7 for 
GMTs older Opel factory. 

Yet the huge gulf in efficiency 
between Japanese car plants 
built over the past decade in the 
UK and longer established 
British car factories shows lit- 
tle sign of diminis hing 
The report shows Rover’s 
biggest manufacturing plant 
at Longbridge near Birming- 
ham, languishing in 19th place 
near the bottom of the league 
table, with the Unit describing 
productivity as “generally 
poor” . The average Longbridge 
employee turned out just 28.2 
cars last year, although the sur- 
vey admitted that by the end of 
1996 the rate was back up to 35 
cars following the introduction 
of new models. 

Other Japanese manufac- 
turers, who chose the UK for its 
cheap and flexible labour force 
and generous government in- 
vestment grants, have also beat- 
en the best of indigenous 
European car makers. Toyota's 
Bumaston plant in Derbyshire 
jumped from seventh place to 
third in the table, while Honda 
kept its hold on fourth place, 
making 642 care per employee. 

For Toyota the figures rep- 
resent a particular victory after 
complaints by the company that 


UK components suppliers 
could not meet their exacting 
quality demands. The im- 
provement in UK productivity 
could also influaKeTbyota's on- 
going review of sites for a new 
European factory to make a 
small car, with the UK currently 
battling with France and East- 
ern Europe. ' 

Rover said the report was 
“meaningless” because it did not 
discriminate between plants 
like Longbridge, which carried 
out most manufacturing 
processes on site and companies 
which imported part-finished 
products like sears and engines. 
“They're little more than screw- 
driver operations,” said a Rover 
spokesman. 

But the figures will come as 
a shock to those in the British 
motor industry who had ar- 


_ jrd and General Motors’ 
VfcuxfaaK subsidiary had almost 
matched Japanese efficiency 
standards. Billions of pounds 
have been poured into “tradi- 
tional’’ British plants like Long- 
bridge. Dagenham or Luton as 
car makers adopted Japanese 
“just in time” manufacturing 
techniques. 

The biggest advantage for the 
Japanese was in labour flexi- 
bility, with workers allocated to 
the shop floor to meet forecast 
demand and others redeployed 
elsewhere on activities such as 
retraining. Older British plants, 
in contrast tended to get their 
predictions wrong, ending with _ 
companies dosing plants - or 
cutting the number of shifts 
when production felL 

Nick Oliver, from the Judge 
Institute of Management studies 
at Cambridge University, 
warned against reading too 
much into the figures, but added: 
“The reality is that Japanese 
methods are not bolt-on ap- 
pendages, they are central to the 
manufacturing proces. It’s a way 
of life to the Japanese.” 



re ion The ITC rejected complaints from viewers about this advertisement for Impulse body spray showing a man having an erection 

Two ads, one featuring an erection 
the other showing ‘Fat Slags’. Which 
one got a rap over the knuckles? 


Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 
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The top 10 in terms of vehicles produced per 
employee in 1996 were: 


COMPANY 

PLANT VEHICLES/ 

EMPLOYEE 

1. Nissan 

Sunderland 

73.2 

2. General Motors 

Eisenach, Germany 

67.7 

3. Toyota 

Bumaston, Derbyshire 

66.9 

4. Honda 

Swindon. Wiltshire 

64.2 

5. Ford 

Valencia, Spain 

55.6 

6. Ford 

Saariouis, Germany 

54.6 

7. General Motors 

Zaragoza, Spain 

54.2 

8. Peugeot 

Mulhouse, France 

51.7 

9. Rat 

Melfi, Italy 

50.0 

10. Seat 

Martorel], Spain 

47.6 


The. television- juidustry’swatcb- 
dog has rejected complaints 
about an advertisement starring 
a man with an erection, but out- 
lawed the use of the words “fat 
slags” in another. 

The Independent Television 
Commission ruled that an ad- 
vert for Impulse body spray, 
which uses a clock hand rising 
by a minute and a feather ris- 
ing on hot air above a radiator 
to imply that the male model in 
a fife drawing dass is getting an 
erection, was acceptable innu- 
endo that did not go beyond the 
bounds of good taste. 

The advertisement was only 
aired after the 9.00pm water- 
shed but 40 viewers complained 
that it was indecent and in bad 
taste to portray an erection in 
an advertisement. The ITC also 
rejected a several complaints 
from viewers who believed that 
the film was sexist because it 
would encourage people to 
laugh at men getting erections. 

In the past when men 
couldn't help acting on Im- 
pulse they tended to buy flow- 
era, In this advertisement the fife 
model can't help himself when 
an art student wearing Impulse 
walks past him. 

In the same complaints re- 


view published this week the 
ITC accepted the laige number 
of complaints from, people, of- 
fended [by Lucozade’s television 
advertisement starring t be car- 
toon VU characters Tbe Fat 
Slags. The advertisement pro-" 
voked more than 300 people to 
complain to the UC about the 
use of the words “O mercy it’s 
the fat slags” in an advert and 
the negative way overweight 
women were portrayed. 

Sandra and Tracey, the two 
scantily dressed large Geordies, 
who in Viz eat chips while hav- 
ing sex in alleyways, were seen 
in the commercial reacting with 
horror when they found a bot- 
tle of low calorie Lncozade in 
the refrigerator. 

Many of the 309 complaints 
said that the advertisement had 
caused children to start using the 
phrase “fat slag” as an ins ul t- 

The wony about its adoption 
by children and the feet that the 
advertisement had received the 
largest number of complaints so 
far this year meanrthat broad- 
casters had already stopped h 
going out before 7.30pm and the 
advertiser had changed “fat 
slags” to “Sandra and Tracey”. 

The ITC ruled that the word 
“slag" was too strong to be used, 
but decided that the cartoon 
characters were unlikely to be 
offensive to most people. 
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Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

The investigation into a rash of 
deaths in Kent from “new vari- 
ant” Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease 
(v-CJD) has led to allegations $ 
that the domestic water supply 
could have been contamnuued 
A former building contractor 
who worked at Canterbury 
Mills, which rendered poten- 
tially BSE-infected cattle car- 
casses, said last night that liquid 
waste was poured down a well 
that supplies a public aquifer. 

The company strongly denied 
the claim. 

Gary Skillet, the contractor, 
said workers at the mills had used 
a wefi to get rid of waste from cat- 
tle carcasses from the Govern- 
ment's culling programme, 
introduced last year. Speaking on 
Meridian TVs Meridian Focus, 
he said effluent was regularly 
pumped into the 15-metre well 
This is finked to an aquifer that 
supplies domestic water: to a 
large area of east Kent. 

Mr Skillet, of Shadox, Kent, 
said: “Basically they put down 
the well whatever they could get 
down it,” and added: “The well 
was at the lowest point on the 
site and anything in liquid form, 
be that rain or material from de- 
composing animals, would 
make its way into the well.” 

David Richardson, of Can- 
terbury Mills, said: “We have 
never put anything down the 
well other than rainwater.” 

Of 25 v-CJD cases identified 
since 1994, five have occurred 
in Kent, most within about 25 
miles of the plant Scientists are 
increasingly convinced the dis- 
ease is caused by exposure to 
BSE - though they are not 
sure what form the exposure 
might take. 

Canterbury Mills rendering 
plant is based in Godmersham, 
north of Ashford, and has been 
operating since the First World 
Wit. The first case of BSE, or 
“mad cow disease”, was identi- 
fied in 1985 Qn pfarm fn Pturen- 




Straw seeks report 
on bugging claims 


Firan Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

The Home Secretary has 
demanded an urgent report 
from M15 on allegations that 
MI5 bugged Peter Mandelson 
in the late 1970s. 

Jack Straw is to meet the di- 
rector of the security service, 
Stephen Lander, after a former 
MT5 officer claimed in a news- 
paper article thai the organisa- 
tion had tapped the Minister 
Without Portfolio’s telephone 
for three years. David Shayler 
also said that Mr Straw himself 
had been regarded as a “Com- 
munist sympathiser" purely be- 
cause be was president of the 
National Union of Students. 

Other allegations made by 
Mr Shayler in the Mail on Sun- 
day included claims that the ser- 
vice had kept a file on Harriet 
Harman, the Secretary of State 
for Social Security. He ago 
said it planned to burgle 9^ 
home of & Guardian journ alist 
who was channelling Libyan 
funds to. pay for a libel action 
against The Independent.^ ^ 
Last night a Howe Office 
spokeswoman said the meeting 
be twee nMr Straw and Mr Lan- 


der was expected to take place 
“soon." She added: “The Home 
Secretary will be receiving a re- 

S ort from the director-general, 
tephen Lander, over the issues 
raised at the weekend as soon 
as possible. Consideration is be- 
ing given to what if any action 
should be taken." 

The Home Office declined to 
go into details about the issues 
which would be covered in Mr 
Lander’s report, or spell out 
what action it might be consid- 
ering. 

It Is likely, however, that 
MI5 will at least be considering 
whether to ask the police to iq? 
vestigate whether Mr Shayler 
has committed an .offence 
under the Official Secrets Act. 
Ultimately, it would be for the 
Attorney General, John Mor- 
ris, to sanction any prosecution, 
should one be deemed appro- 
priate. 

MrStraw i» also likely to want 
to hear the security service’s jus- 
tification for carrying out sur- 
veillance on the targets 
identified by Mr Shayler. 

. Yesterday Mr Mandelson 
dismissed as “a pure smear 1 " 
suggeSions that MI5 took an in- 
terest in him because he had 


been a member of the Com- 
munist Tarty in the 1970s. 

He said in a newspaper in- 
terview that he had for a brief 
spell attended meetings of the 
Young Communist League 
when he was an 18-year-old 
sixth-former in the earty 1970s, 
but added: “I was never a mem- 
ber, of the Communist Party. 
That is a pure smear.” 

The Guardian is asking Mr 
Lander for an explanation of Mr 
Shayier;s allegation that MI5 
egipetf the home telephone of 
jjSrtoria Brittain, the paper's 
deputy foreign editor, after 
■ - 1 sums of money were de- 
ed in her bank account, 
transactions were inno- 

tb& paper said. 

Shayler also recounted 
t8s|t MI5 kept files on John 
I /annoh and “subversive" bands 
Kke the Sex Pistols and UB40. 

The 31-year-old former offi- 
cer has spoken to Th e Inde- 
pendent from an undisclosed 
location in Europe; and has said 
that he plans to stay on the run. 
He he bdievedhe could not be 
extradited, but added: “I have 
to accept that Iwould be a fugi- 
tive. Bui no other country has 
a law like the Official Secrets 



'.172m runway 
site ‘destroyed’ 
by protesters 


Jack Straw: Plans lo meet IWIbs director-generaTsoon 


bureaucracy and low morale 
ShmMS!' U i has ako erne n?ed 

^«h 1r ? h ,u yIcr had riskedlhe 

jjrajh of the security service 

Ik CVe U ja,ned k w hcn 

as the editor of a student news- 

paper he published banned 
extracts from Spycatcher, rhe 
banned memoirs of another 
former officer. Peter Wright. 


Act so I don’t think any court 
would allow me to be sent back 
to Britain.” 

His claims that the service 
carried out large numbers of ar- 
guably unoecessaiy bugging op- 
erations arc bound to have 
infuriated his former col- 
cagucs. He also spoke of a eul- 
lure of heavy drinking 


Kate Watson-Smyth 

Environmental protesters who 
set up camp near Manchester 

t0 r tf l and the 
building of the second runwav 
have damaged ihe land beyond 
repair, council officials said 
yesterday. 

Hundreds of trees, plants 
jmd animals arc to be moved 
rrom the runway site before the 

construction of the £J72m 
development, as part of an 
environmental package agreed 
by the airport authorities 
■I °HiVu heshirc CowHY Coun- 
sel?' 11 h ?° krcas of ‘he site 
have been destroyed by the 
protesters who were trying to 
prevent the runway. The airport 
^tpP^Sti became a cause 
, e ~.re and newspapers made 
u national celebrity of a previ- 
ously unknown environmental- 
ist nicknamed "Swampy". 

The protesters denied’ yes- 
lerday that there was any mess. 
Jj-ff Gazzard, a spokesman for 
me campaigners, said: “Of 
course any outdoor protest will 
rause some damage, but noth- 
ing like on the scale the coun- 
cil are talking about. This just 


sounds like an excuse for the air- 
port not to carry out its com- 
mitments and save money 

He added: “If they can show 
me this damage then I wifi cer- 
tainly go to the site and clear it 
up. 

Derek Bateman, chairman of 
me council's environment com- 
mince, said the land was Uttered 
food, razor blades, 

tiarbed wire and cesspits. 

Obviously all the wildlife has 
gone and the land itself has been 
damaged by tunnels and booby 
traps. The protesters were to- 
tally irresponsible in the wav 
they treated the land and it 
means that wc win not be able 
to relocate the trees, plants or 
animals,” he said. 

“It seems strange that these 
were people who said they 
wanted to protect the land.” 

About 100 protesters set up 
swen camps on the runway 
site and lived there until they 
were evicted by the building 
co prractors earlier this year 
The dean-up of the site in the 
Bollin Valley, Cheshire, will 
ixmunue until next month and 
men the relocation of the trees 
and undergrowth will begin 


‘Basically they 
put down the 
well whatever 
they could get 
down it? 

den Manor Farm at High 
Halstead, about 25 miles from 
the plant. However, it is reck- 
oned that thousands of cattle al- 
ready had the disease and were 
entering the food supply at 
that time - and their remains 
would have gone to rendering 
plants. 

Scientists are divided on 
whether water could provide a 
medium for the BSE disease 
agent, which is thought to be a 
protein, and hence remarkably 
hardy. No tests have ever been 

carried out to search fixr it in wa- 
ter supplies, though. 

Before the programme Mr 
Richardson said the allegations 

of disposal of waste down a well 

w fy e j “totally untrue” and 
added: “we are discussing the 
matter with our lawyers. We 
shall view the programme with 
interest. 

. f* 331 ' U*at there is some 

infectious agent that may get 
into the water supply is basically 
skulduggery and scaremongery 
hy people who do not want the 
factory here. The risk is ab- 
solutely minuscule.” 

TTie mother of v-CJD victim 
Matthew Parker has handed in 
a54*00-signature petition to 10 
•/pwning Street calling for a pub- 
lic inquiry into the BSE crisis on 
the day which would have been 
her son’s 20th birthday. 

Doreen Parker, from Don- 
caster, said too many questions 
had yet to be answered by sci- 
entists. Last week a coroner 
recorded a verdict of misad- 
venture on the death in March 
of the 19-year-old trainee chef, 
spying he probably caught the 

ratal i i M ■* ■■ ° p 

HOED 

with 


ea 

“mad” cow disease 
A Department of Health 
spokesman said the Govern- 
ment had no immediate plans 
to hold a public inquiiy; 

■ A catering company at the 
centre of an E.coii scare which 
12 people ill was yes- 
looay ordered fcy a court to shut 
down temporarily. 

Magistrates in Birmingham 
granted an emergency prohi- 
tution order shutting Hanza 
valley catering in Alum Rock 
Road, in the city’s Saltley area. 

Two children who were in- 
fected with EcoS following the 
outbreak, a boy and a girl aged 

“stable” at 

mgham Children’s Hospital yes- 
terday. J 
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P^ce^oJ and as- 
pnin, two of the most widely 
•^painkillers, to reduce the 

Salt's** 


on paracetamol will save lives 


yesterday! ■ nnou «* 

'Hie measures are expected to 
overd °scs and a 
“ d ^ tt ^ a >*“■, health of- 
ficaab said. Packs of the drugs 

sold m supermarkets and^ei- 
eral stores are to be restricted 


rapsmes. Larger packs con- 
& tablets will be 
from pharmacies but 
"e ejected to be re- 
stri £^d to one apiece. 

ht«5fi“ im ? f “ e relictions 
i^ft°^ du< ? e tiie number of pills 
2$ m medicine cabinets 
which are available to be seized 
mid swallowed on impulse bv 
those, especially teenagers, m 
despair Between M.ttWand 


"^ns | 

■ -*ali 

ffsit 

“*-~uur\ 


Z~r ycnT wnn parac- 

«amoI overdoses and 100 to 150 


die. A key reason for the high 
number of admissions and 
deaths is thought to be the 
easy availability of the pills and 
ignorance about their dangers 
m overdose, although ministers 
accept that a determined suicide 
cannot be stopped. Paracetamol 
is one of the safest drugs at the 
recommended dose - two 
tablets every four ro six hours, 
with a m a xim u m of eight in any 
24 hours - but an overdose of 
20 to 30 may cause liver failure 
unless medical help is obtained 
rapidly. Victims have been 


^^^^, accwnttofonB ^‘en 
^anadmtetonstphdBpilaL : 
■ Among 15- to 1»-year<*te. one 
10 ho *P ttaJ wW» 
■° overdose every yew. 

■Not aB those -who attempt sufckle 

™n*o hffl thwwalves^fSa 


attempts ara by women, ’feldi 
overdose fa ftair favoured me 
But men succeed moreoRen. 


MjmmesMi«ayftitaketf®5r- 
Bves, and favour hangkig and | 
Mno. • I 
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*J>®uep8«te: among the young 
rises to 100 to one. 
■Mom than eight cBJtof ten avoids 

known to swallow 60 to 70 
*? . without throwing up but 
this is more Likely if the pills are 
combined with alcohol- There 


-BODOlKiy. 

■ Choice of method is Influenced 
by BvatebBily. Shooting is most 
common among . farmers . and 
landowiei* wflfa access to guns. 
Doctaiqterto tochoosapotsbn. 

are no early war ning signs of 
an overdose until the victim col- 
lapses in a coma. 

Alan Milburn, health min- 


ister, said: “Analgesics are safe 
and effective when used at the 
recommended doses. But over- 
doses can have serious conse- 
quences. The toll of deaths 
from paracetamol overdoses 
calls for action to improve pub- 
lic safety.” 

Ministers also announced 
yesterday tbat terfenadine, a 
popular drug for hayfever, is to 
be formally removed from over- 
the-counter sale and made 
available only on prescription 
from 16 September because of 
evidence that it can cause heart 


problems. Since 1982, 37 p eo- 
ple have suffered heart rhythm 
disorders associated with the 
drug and 15 have died. 

Officials emphasised that h 
was safe when used correctly, 
but could be dangerous when 
with certain other drugs 
or grapefruit juice, which af- 
fected the way it was broken 
down by the body. Eleven pop- 
ular anti-hay fever products 
contain the drug. 

The controls on paracetamol 
and aspirin follow nine months’ 
don and are to be in- 


troduced from September next 
year to give manufacturers time 
to prepare the new packaging, 
which will also cany clearer 
warnings about the risk of over- 
dose. 

Pharmacists will have dis- 
cretion to supply up to 100 p flb 
to customers suffering from 
chronic conditions such as 
arthritis but larger quantities wiD 
be available only on prescrip- 
tion. The same restrictions are 
being imposed on aspirin, winch 
accounts for 5,000 hospital ad- 
missions a year and 60 deaths. 
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£6m view of 
a lake set to 
break price 
record 



Rare view. Gustav Klimt's Schloss Hammer am Attersee 11, one of 


series of five on the subject, is the only one painted from the garden 


Patents loophole could give 
rights over human genes 


4-1. ^uurv^ULUij IdUUdUipC yolOUilg 15 

expected to realise more than £6m when it 
is sold at auction by Christie's this autumn. 

Experts believe that Schloss Kammer am 
Attersee H by the Viennese artist Gustav 
Klimt (1862-1918) may prove to be the most 
expensive modern ofl p ainting sold in 
Europe this decade. 

Works by Klimt are rare at auction and 
the painting, the last of a small series of five 
landscapes in private hands, is thought to be 
one of his most significant works. 

The view of SchJoss Kammer was painted 
in 19 09 w hile foe artist was on holiday with 
his mistress Emilie Floge and her sisters, on 
the shores of Lake Attersee near Salzburg 
Austria. Between 1908 and 1912, Klimt 
ainted five views of foe schloss , a romantic 
ouse set in lush gardens beside foe 
Attersee. 

The four other paintings from foe 
celebrated series are housed in national 
museums in Vienna and Prague. 

The picture, more than a metre square, is 
foe only view of the schloss painted from 
the garden. 

Jussi Pylkkanen, director of Modem and 
Impressionist pictures for Christie’s in 
London, said; “Because foe other four 
paintings in this series are now in museums 
it is an utmost rarity to see a work like this 
up for auction. 

“It is from his most coveted series and 
foe last picture of this series of five fetched 
t9m when it was sold in New York this 
May. 

“We expect if to m ak e over£6m and it is 
possible that it could even top the 
x7.5m P 101 ^ winch would make it the most 
lensrve oil sold in Europe this decade ” 
the landscape is part of Christie’s fifth 

Photograph: Tom Pilsto^ S 9 oS“ “ d “ “ London 


j»>7 Top Direct Lender OverTwo Years- - What Morton 


Charles Arthur 

Srience Editor 

A_ loophole in a new Europe- 
wide biotechnology directive 
might allow companies to 
patent human genes, according 
to foe UK Patent Office. 

At stake is foe multi-billion 
pound biotechnology industry, 
and future quality ofhealth-care 
systems. Ef companies can 
patent foe raw ! sequence of a 
gene, they can charge royalties 
from organisations which pro- 
duce tests for the genes, and de- 
cide who is allowed to use foe 
genes for scientific research. 
That will affect both patients' 
and research. 


Meaty matter: 

ABefegan 
Blue bun which 
carries the 
natural 
genetic 
mutation 

PhotogBplt 
Farmers WfeeWy 


Many of those who backed the 
new European Union directive, 
approved last month, thought it 
would only allow companies to 
patent a method of locating or 
testing for one of the 800,000- 
odd human genes - each an in- 
dividual stretch of DNA. About 
6,000 have been identified so far. 
But some people now realise that 
foe eventual law could be more 
wide-ranging; allowing compa- 
nies far more rights over genes 
- and hence what scientific work 
can be done with them — than 
was intended. 

The possibility allowing for 
such “gene sequence” patent- 
ing. which would in effect give 
companies commercial control 


over foe use of a naturally-oc- 
curring substance, is buried in 
a da use of foe directive, which 
wfl] be debated next month by 
patents specialists from Eu 
member governments. 

A specialist at foe UK Patent 
Office told 77ic Independent. 
“There is a clause which says 
that a gene ‘may be patentable’. 
It*s not entirely dear if tha t al- 
lows it or noL” 

Alastair Kent, head of foe 


dearlya need for further work," 
he said yesterday. “It’s one of 
those things which probably 
will have to wait for case law.” 

GIG, which has about 120 


n r» 




with genetic diseases, who lob- 
bied in favour of foe new di- 
rective, accepted yesterday that 
foe loophole exists. “This is one 
of those issues where there's 


Men cap, the Huntingdon’s Dis- 
ease Association, foe Cancer 
Research Campaign and foe 
Muscular Dystrophy Group; lob- 
bied stonglymfavOTr of foe new 
directive, which MERs approved 
in its first reading last month. 

When a similar directive 
came before the European Par- 
liament in 1995, GIG - also 
headed then by Mr Kent - op- 
posed it on foe basis that it 
might allow gene sequence 
patenting. 



Mutant adds 
muscle to 
form animals 
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A natural genetic mutation that 
creates hugely-musded cattle 
could be used to breed meati- 
er pigs, sheep and chickens on 
foe forms of foe future, writes 
Charles Arthur. 

Animals with a double dose 
of foe mutant gene have 20 per 
cent more muscle and less foL 
But they also grow so large in 
foe womb thattbe calves some- 
times cannot be born normal- 
ly, often requiring surgery. The 
gene is found in a number of 
cattle breeds, induding the Bel- 
gian Blue amd Charolais. 

Now teams in the US and the 
Antipodes are investigating 
whether the same genes occur 
naturally in other farmyard an- 
imals, and whether transgenic 


could be created to raise w eight , 
ier animals, raising form yields. 

The discovery arose from 
work investigating musrie-wa&- 


! strophy. A team at Johns 
Hopkins Umversftyin Maryland 
found that removing a gene 
called GDF8 - for Growth Dif- 
ferentiation Factor 8 - from 
mice caused them to have huge 
muscles. 


t Researchers at foe US Agri- 
‘ cultural Research Service in 

- Nebraska, together with sden- 
i ti^atttelbiakuraReseardiln- 
s statute in New Zealand, then 

bqgan searching far GDF8 - also 

known as myostatin - in cattle 
breeds such as the Belgian Blue, 
which is found in the US and 
Australia as well as Belgium. 

“The mutation exists in sev- 
eral breeds,” sail Dr Tim Smith, 
whose i work is reported m the lat- 
est edition of the US publication 
GawmeRESearcA. l T^eyba^to 
have a double copy of the gene 
to be heavily muscled If they 
onfy have one then they’re just 
a bit heavier but there aren’t the 
associated birth problems.” Cat- 
tle breeders would like to be able 
to test for it so they could elim- 
inate the double copy. 

Exactly what function foe 
GDF8 protein performs is un- 
clear. “ft's a growth factor sig- 
nalling protein which seems to 
bond to foe surface of musde 
molecules, and tells them to 
stop making fibres," said Dr 
Smith. “It’s a negative molecule 

- telling foe cells to stop. The 
lass of that control leads to in- 
creased musde fibre.” 
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Private schools ‘key to morality’ 


Head of prep 
schools body 
accuses ministers 
of intellectual 
fascism 

Judith Judd 

Education Editor 

Ministers must beware that 
their single-minded drive for 
higher standards does not turn 
into “intellectual fascism", a 
leading prep school headmas- 
ter said yesterday. 

Dr Bob Acbesocu chairman 
of the Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools, told 
the association's annual con- 
ference in Harrogate that he 
welcomed the Government’s 
promise of partnership with in- 
dependent schools but was wor- 
ried by some of its language. 

“The word crusade conjures 
u[) pictures of intolerance of 
might being right, of myopic sin- 
gle-mindedness. Such single- 
mindedness runs the risk of 
becoming intellectual fascism 
and this sits uncomfortably with 
a truly liberal democracy. Ed- 
ucation, education, education 
may be the starting point but 
history shows that such ideals all 
too often descend into regula- 
tion, regulation, regulation. 

“There is a real risk that, 
buoyed up by a massive Parlia- 
mentary majority, this idealis- 
tic and fresh Government will, 
as it stumbles upon the un- 
comfortable and complicated 
realities of government, stop 
speaking to the people and 



Green 
spies end 
up with 
red 
faces 


Km Sengiqrta 


Upper crust: Pupils of yesteryear celebrating end of term at Ardingfy College, Haywards Heath, a type of school held to instil discipline and morality Photograph: Huton Getty 


start speaking for the people." 
Dr Acheson, head of Clifton 
Goliege preparatory school in 
Bristol, said ministers should 
learn from independent 
schools' success in upholding 


moral values. Parents chose 
private schooling for their chil- 
dren not to buy social privilege 
or academic success but because 
they instilled discipline and 
morality. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR BORROWERS 


The Taxes of interest tor new and taming mortgage ouiumen tin appropriate cases the bade rate) will 
increase by U.25t with effect hum 1st September 1997. The Society's standard variable base rate will become 
S.ICf. The Dew rates continue to reflect the Sndefy's commitment to mutuality and (he beaefiu this brings to 
its customers. 

Fixed rate mortgages will not be affected during (he contractual fixed rate period, to cases where mortgage 
(merest rate changes are suhjca to notice, the increase will take place after the appropriate notice period 
which will commence on In September 1997. 

There will be no change to the interest rates Tor existing Secured Personal Loans regulated by cbe Consumer 
Credit An lt)74. 

For customers participating in the Suckles annual review procedure, this interest rate increase will be taken 
into account when calculating new moruhh payments with effect from April 199S or, in appropriate Coes, 
the anniversary til* the mortgage. 

New Kates for Savers 

With effect from 1st September 1997. 


Tyj»e .if Arc* mm 

Crm« Net 
(IA'i |»-a. 

SPECIAL 85 

85 da ya* notice 

EHNt.mn anti .I*er 

6.70 

530 

CAR. t 

0.90 

5.49 

C5rfl.ni.lO in £09.0119 

6.32 

3.05 

CAR. t 

r.jii 

5.17 

C25.IXK) bi £4<J.yyy 

3.99 

4.79 

CAR. + 

0.15 

4.69 

£111,1 VO In £2-1.990 

5.70 

4.50 

CAR. f 

5.H5 

4.05 

£5JMU in £9.999 

5.23 

4. 1st 

CA.R. t 

535 

4.26 

C23WI lo £4.90y 

4.75 
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CAR. t 

435 

3.!« 

TESSA SELECT 

7.45 

. 

TESSA ELITE (DEPOSIT-) 
TESSA ELITE (SHARE*) 

7.10 

. 

TESSA ELITE INTEREST 
ACCOUNT 

5.60 

4.48 

TESSA ELITE U 

7.45 

. 

POSTMASTER Q 

Easy access by poM 
£100,000 ami uver 

7.00 

5.60 

£60.600 [» £99.999 

fi.yo 

532 

£30.000 tn £59.999 

n.rto 

5.44 

£10.000 to £20,0119 

0.40 

5.12 

£5,000 in £0,999 

3.95 

I.TB 

£2300 u> £4.999 

5.(50 

4.18 

POSTMASTER* ONLY 

Ram idea dnae Ann 
for lYratMiwrrr 11 ^tr 1 
£1.000 m £4.999 

5.60 

4.4* 

POSTAL 10 (End lane) 
todays* notice 
£100.000 and liver 

7.15 

5.72 

£60. 000 to £99.999 

7.05 

5.64 

£30.000 in £59.999 

6.90 

532 

£10.000fci £29.999 

0.70 

530 

£5.000 m £9.999 

6.43 

5.16 

£2300 ui £4,999 

5.95 

4.76 

POSTAL 10* ONLY 

Ram reflect tboae rfxwn abawe for 
Foanl 10 (2nd Untie) except 
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Tvpe of Account 


CANARY ACCOUNT 
Easy access 
£100.000 and over 
ou.mw i«. £yy_9yy 
E25.1MX) (o £4y.LW 
tHi.lKHI ui£24.‘W 

£5.1 X*» In £y_9W 

£2,500 (..£4,990 

EpOU in £2.4yj 

Up IQ »!W 


Gnu Net 
'i p-J- 


0.75 5.40 

6.25 5.UW 
530 4.40 
5.40 4.52 
5.00 4.00 
4.75 3.50 
4-25 5.40 

3.25 2.60 


HEA&START (DEPOSIT) AND 
HEADSTART SAVINGS BOND* 

Easy access 

E25.000 and over 730 6-00 

£10.000 m cn.yjo 630 5.44 

£5.000 m £0,099 035 534 

£250 In £4.090 030 5J04 


INVESTMENT SHARE* 

Easy access 

The 1 Minus interest rales equivalent 
lo (bate offered on the 
correspnaduig tiers of HIGH RISE 
r,ir tnlmca inv {SIHI «riD be " 
revised in accordance with die 
HIGH RISE rates shown opp-Kiitc. 
CLIENTS' RESERVE 
Easy 

£100.000 and over 
£MJ.ntNI to £90.099 
£25.0011 to £49.999 
CHUM*) m £24.999 
£5.000 to £9.999 
£2300 to £4,999 
£500 u> £2.499 

£1 Pit to £499 

BUSINESS EXTRA 
Easy access 
El oo.i xx) and over 
£5U.«HtU to £99,999 
£25^X10 to £49.999 
£10.000 U. £24.999 
UJKHl In £9399 
£2300 \» £4.909 
£300 it? £2.499 
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5.60 4.40 

5.40 438 

4.40 932 

3.40 2.72 
2.90 232 

2.40 1.92 
2.15 1.72 
i.yn 1.52 


• - Teacher unions immediatety 
attacked the implication that 
fee-paying schools were more 
successful than state schools at 
inculcating values. 

Dr Acheson said that, while 
the barbarians of immorality 
were knocking at society's door, 
independence was the key to 
private schools’ moral confi- 
dence. “It allows us to create the 
kind of society and the kind of 
community which will preserve 
all that is good and worthy in 
our culture.. It affords us the 
chance to lift the eyes of chil- 
dren from the gutter of the 20th 


century and to help them to as- 
pire to the stars.” He accepted 
that independent schools had no 
monopoly in this territory. 

He bemoaned the decline of 
morality in a society in which re- 
ject for the Church, the police, 
Parliament and the Royal Am- 
ity bad all collapsed. 

“How do we counter maga- 
zines being read by 10-year-olds 
with such eye-catching title 
pages as 'Will sex keep you to- 
gether?*... How dowe counter 
the influence of computer 
games which allow you to shoot 
children in a school playground 


or dismember your opponents 

with a power saw?” At least one 
child in his school had talked 
openly of seeing uncut versions 
of Bake Instinct and Pulp fic- 
tion. The collapse of parenting 
had been another mghtening 
feature of the last 30 years. He 
attacked the “pick and mix” in- 
dependent school parents who 
subscribed to schools’ moral val- 
ues until they got in the way of 
their own convenience. 

Schools could never make up 
for the collapse of family life. 
“How often does your blood 
bofl when separating parents teO 


you in the cosy privacy of your 
study that they are about to split 
up bid this won't, of course, af- 
fect the children.” 

Independent schools' future 
lay in “keeping the torch of 
moral firmness burning bright- 
ly as a new dark age threatens 
to engulf us.” Doug McAvqy, 
general secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers, said: 
“It is not the sole prerogative of 
independent schools to pro- 
mote moral standards. That is 
what every teacher in every 
school tries to achieve.” 

Leading article, page 13 


Mother criticises abuse 
inquiry as inadequate 


Louise Airy 
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A mother who first raised the 
alarm 15 years ago over the 
abuse of mentally disabled 
adults yesterday criticised plans 
for an independent inquiry as 
inadequate. 

Buckinghamshire County 
Council has bowed to govern- 
ment pressure to set up an in- 
dependent inquiry into physical 
and sexual abuse at two homes 
run by a company called Long- 
care at StokePoges. 

Gordon Rowe, the homes' 
owner, committed suicide before 
hPfoiiid%yrt>6iys,fcMt his wife 
Angela was jailed for two-and- 
a-haif years this year far ill treat- 
ing and neglecting residents. 

But Nonna Adams, 74, said 
the terms for the Bucking- 
hamshire inquiry into the Long- 
care abuse case were too 
limited. The council wants to ex- 
amine its current policies for the 
mentally disabled and the years 
1993 and 1994, when abuse 
H aims were finally acted upon. 
But Mis Adams has backed 
famili es who believe a catalogue 
of abuse in the previous decade 
should be investigated. 

Fears were first raised about 
Gordon Rowe when he worked 
between 19S0 and 1983 at a 
home in Somerset attended by 
Mrs Adams's son, Greg, now- 32. 


Mrs Adams did not know 
Rowe was the perpetrator but 
she reported general concerns 
to Somerset social services, po- 
lice and the mental health char- 
ity Mencap. who all investigated. 
Other more specific claims were 
made Ity other people. 

But no charges were brought 
and Buckinghamshire County 
Council said there was not 
enough evidence to stop it 
granting Rowe a licence to 
open his own home. “You've no 
idea about the burden of guilt 
I cany about that,” Mrs Adams 
said. “That's something I’m go- 
ing to have to learn to live with. 
But a lot of other people with 
more clout than I have should 
have done a lot more. 1 thought 
it was being sorted out” 

Mrs Adams, of Stratford, east 
London, contacted the families 
of the abuse victims to tell them 
of her early warnings to the au- 
thorities after she heard about 
the trial in May of Angela Rowe 
and two other care workers. 

She bad entertained no sus- 
picions about Gordon Rowe 
when she first met him at the 
Somerset home. But she was 
alarmed at stories nf sexual mis- 
behaviour and lax standards at 
the home. She knows at least one 
other woman also reported her 
observations to a local author! 
tv with residents at the home. 


Lsusnc 

Mrs Adams later considered 
sending her son to one of his 
Longcare homes. But official 
files show that the Somerset 
home’s management said they 
would fight the move “tooth and 
nail". Mrs Adams now under- 
stands this was because of the 
allegations against Rowe, but 
she was not told this at the time. 

Mrs Adams said; “If the con- 
clusion of the investigations 
was inconclusive, Rowe 
shouldn't have bad registration 
because 'inconclusive' doesn’t 
dear him. It isn't good enough.” 

June Raybaud of the Justice 


for Longcare Survivors cam- 
paign. said the inquiry must ex- 
amine the 1983 decision that 
Gordon Rowe was a fit person 
to be registered to run a home. 
“There are many question marks 
banging over that decision.” 

A spokeswoman for Buck- 
inghamshire County Council 
said terms of reference were be- 
ing discussed with the Depart- 
ment of Health, based on what 
ftiul Boateng. the health min- 
ister, had requested. The coun- 
cil expects to announce shortly 
who wall hold the inquiry, when 
it will take place and the final 
terms of reference. 


Security operatives spied on 
Greenpeace, believing the en- 
vironmentalists were building a 
secret miniature submarine for 
operations in the oilfields of the 
north Atlantic. In fact, they 
were b unding a floating tent. 

A surveillance operation was 
set up, it was alleged, in Suffolk, 
where the company construct- 
ing the craft was based, and at 
Greenpeace’s workshop m Lon- 
don. State-of-the-art equip- 
ment was used, and operatives 
reported that something sinis- 
ter was taking shape. A picture 
of the project began to emerge: 
it was cylindrical and yellow. 
Could it possibly be _ a yellow 
submarine? 

In fact it was a solar-powered 
survival capsule, equipped to 
cany a crew of three. It is im- 
mobile but can be airlifted on 
to land or sea. It is easy to un- 
derstand how the mistake was 
made: even Greenpeace ad- 
mits the “bright yellow cylin- 
drical-shaped capsule looks like 
a submarine with no conning 
tower’’. 

Less easy to fathom was who 
carried out the surveillance 
which led to the mistake. Scot- 
land Yard’s Special Branch says 
h has no knowledge of the op- 
eration. But a source said: “It 
wasn’t us; I believe it was an- 
other agency, and the job may 
have been contracted out to pri- 
vate investigators.” 

A former police officer now 
in private investigations main- 
tained: “There was an operation 
cm around last March. Obviously 
certain parties were concerned 
about what exactly was being 
produced, and it was natural to 
cany out checks. I have been 
told that a government agency 
was involved.” 

Chris Rose, Greenpeace's 
campaign director, said: “We 
are regularly put under sur- 
veillance by a variety of public 
and private bodies. The capsule 
was biult in Marcb-April, and at 
the time we were told by very 
highly placed sources that the 
then Tbiy government and el- 
ements in the oil industry were 
convinced that we would do 
something spectacular to put the 
environment on the election 
agenda, and this could help the 
opposition parties.” 

The capsule was used by 
Greenpeace in July to “seize” 
the island of Rockall as part of 
the campaign to stop Atlantic 
ofl exploration. It was also nsed 
in its “occupation” of the Ste- 
□a Dee oQ platform this month. 
BP, which bad been involved in 
litigation with Greenpeace over 
Stena Dee, denied it had carried 
out the surveillance during the 
construction of the pod. 
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At St Hilary 

By Charles Causley 

Between mv Cornish seas* the spire* 

Blazes the land, the uming air. 

The dark stem of a Celtic cross 
Sprouts, half-grown, from the shallow grass. 

A tomb, exploded, shows the bones 
Of a young sycamore. Slant stones 

Cram the graveyard like ships stormbound. 

A wasted um drips shard and sand. 

Like auguries, two seabirds lie 
Motionless in the squalling sky. 

Through rain and wind and risen snow 
I come, as fifty years ago. 

Drawn bv l know not what, to sound 
A fabled’ shore, unlost, unfound. 

Where in the shadow of the sun 
Past, present, future, wail as one. 

Only the breathing ash speaks true. 

Nothing is new. Nothing is new 

As the sea slinks to where / stand 
Between the water and the land 
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Notice to customers 
of Halifax International 
(Jersey) Limited. 

Halifax International (Jersey) Limited announces revised interest 


BALANCE 

ANNUAL INTEREST 
GROSS PA 
% 

MONTHLY INTEREST 

GROSS PA 

% 

HALIFAX PREMIUM INTERNATIONAL 

£100,000+ 

£50,000+ 

£25,000+ 



7.45% 

7.40% 

7.15% 

7.21% 

7.16% 

6.93% 

HALIFAX DEPOSIT INTERNATIONA! 

£100,000+ 

£50,000+ 

£25,000+ 

£10,000+ 

£5,000+ 

7.10% 

6.90% 

6.75% 

6.30% 

5.50% , 

6.88% 

6.69% 

6.55% 

. 6.13% 

5.37% 

th3n , £ * 5 ' 000 in y° ur Halrfax Premium International account it will earn 

T! Hairfa * D ? POSit ,nternationa] * you have less than £5,000 in 

>rou Halrfax Premium International account or Halifax Deposit International account we will 

fatt^ti^/ ,ntereSt ? 3 f° % P-a-W bave less than £500 in your Halifax Premium 

nf account or Halifax Deposit Internationa! account we will only pay you interest 

of 1-00% gross p.a. "Gross’ means we will not take any tax off the interest we pay 


Further details can be obtained by calling Halifax International (Jersey) 
Limited on 01534 59840 (from within the UK) or 44 1534 59840 
(from outside the UK). 
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The new AS/4006 series. Ingeniously designed for e-business. 

WeVe redeaf g ned AS/40a creating a new product line that embraces the latest in Web 
technologies: Domino, Java, Netscape and more. The AS/400e series integrates features for 
incredibly secure, reliable, speedy deployment of your applications over the Web. Fbwered by a 4x> 
performance boost and backed by new comprehensive online support, AS/400e series is your 
safe- bet for the Net For further information call Emily Ainsworth on 0800 400 000. Alternatively, 
visit our home page at www.as4D0.ibm.com/uk or write to us at as400response@uk.ibm.com 
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Plavsic wrestles for 
control of generals 

Bosnian Serb President Biljana Plavsic tried to assert her 
control over the fractious army yesterday. The Western- 
backed Ms Plavsic, in a fight to the finish with hardline 
loyalists of indicted war criminal Radovan Karadzic, 
summoned the generals who last week disputed her 
authority to an afternoon meeting at her Banja Luka 
headquarters. A majority of the 1 1 general stall members 
attended, accounting for two thirds of the army, hut chief 
of staff General Pero Colic staved away. 

Reuters - Banja Luka 

N Korean defectors ‘in US’ 

North Korea's ambassador U» Egypt has defected and 
been granted asylum in the Linked States, possibly 
bringing valuable information about his country's missile 
sales to Iran and Syria. The L^S State Department, 
announcing the defection Yesterday of Chung Song Gil. 
called it “the highest ranking case" of a North Korean 
defector to the US. In a co-ordinated move, the 
diplomat's brother. Chang Hung So. defected from a _ 

North Korean trade mission in Fra nee and also was given 
asvlum alone with the ambassador's wife. 

AP - Washington 

Krenz fights sentence 

Egon Krenz. East Germany's last hardline communist 
leader, lodged an appeal against his manslaughter 
conviction for the deaths of refugees killed in the I9SUs as 
thev tried to flee over the Berlin Wall. A Berlin court on 
Monday sentenced Krenz to six and a half years in prison. 

He denounced the trial as "victors" justice" and vowed to 
fight the ruling in the European Court of Justice. 

Reuters - Berlin . 

King returns to Cambodia 

Cambodia's King Norodom Sihanouk returns from China 
to his troubled homeland this week lor the first lime since 
Second Prime Minister Hun Sen overthrew the king's son. 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, in a bloody takeover last 
month. The king has said the trip js a spiritual one. He 
will take part in Buddhist prayer ceremonies in the north- 
western town of Siem Reap, home of the Angkor temple 
complex. Reuters - Phnom Penh 

More trouble for ‘Mir’ 

The crew of Russia's ailing space station Mir fixed their 
oxygen generating systems yesterday after a brief time 
without fresh air. but hit another snag trying to aim the 
solar panels they repaired last week, officials said. 

Reuters - Moscow 

Georgia to sue tobacco firms 

Following Florida's SI lbn t fo.Sbnj settlement with 
tobacco companies on Monday . Georgia's Governor. Zell 
Miller, said his stale will file iLs own lawsuit against the 
tobacco companies by the end ol the week. AP-Adanta 

Business Comment. Page 17 

Zionists mark anniversary 

Around 1.700 delegates began gathering in Basle. 

Switzerland to mark the llKlth anniversary of a historic 
meeting dial launched Zionists' modem drive to create a 
Jewish state. Hundreds of soldiers and police cordoned 
off the conference centre to deter any terrorist violence or 
anti-Semitic demonstrations by right-wing radical 1 *. 

Reuters - Basle 


Montserrat crisis: Island leaders call for package to help people remai n on island 


Jamaica 

attacks 

British 

‘disaster’ 


Phil Davison 

St John's, Antigua 

The Jamaican Prime Minister, 
PJ Patterson, yesterday joined 
Montserrats Chief Minister 
David Brandt in slamming 
Britain for what they said was 
a slow response to Montserrat's 
volcano disaster. 

Chairing a meeting of the 
Caribbean Community (Cari- 
com) in Antigua, Mr Patterson 


part of a learning curve on 
how not to respond to disasters. 
1 would hope, that -their [the 
British government's] response 
in the future wifi be more sub- 
stantial and immediate than 
over the past two years." 

Despite statements in London 
that Clare Short had not been 
sidelined, the decision to create 
a new decision-making group 
was widely interpreted as such 
in the Caribbean, and welcomed. 

When British reporters broke 
the news to Mr Brandt on 
Monday, he smiled broadly and 
said: “That's very good news. 
With that news. I am much 
more optimistic about the future 
rebuilding of our Island. 

“When I was in London re- 
cently. I found Mr [ Robin J 
Cook and Baroness Symons 
| the Foreign Office minister re- 
sponsible for the Caribbean] 
quite curing and understanding. 
When Baroness Symons came 
to Montserrat, she was so 
touched by the conditions at the 
hospital that site cot money 
committed immediately. M’s 
Short stopped that." he claimed. 

Both Mr Patterson and Mr 
Brandt attacked a British gov- 
ernment's “voluntary repatria- 
tion package" which offers cash 
to Montserratians who opt to 
move to other Caribbean islands. 


They described it as -an induce- 
ment for thetemaining 4,000 or 
so islanders to leave despite the 
fact that the northern port of Lhe 
island was beOeved to be safe and 
could be developed. 

Both suggested Britain offer 
a package to those who opt to 
stay, to help them rebuild their 
lives. “Giving a package to those 
who leave is inducing them to 
leave," said Mr Brandt, a lawjer 
and legislator named by Gov- 


“They should give a package to 
those who stay. They [the British 
government] arc.- creating a con- 
dition nf misery so that people 
would want to choose between 
misery and the unknown." 

Mr Patterson said: “There is 
no justification at nil far a total 
evacuation of the island. It 
seems to me that the case fora 
restoration of the island is com- 
pelling indeed. It is a matter that 
lies primarily with the United 
Kingdom." 

Only a trickle of people on 
Montserrat have taken up the 
offer to leave, with many wait- 
ing to see whether Britain will 
make good its pledge to make 
infrastructure developments in 
the unaffected north of the is- 
land. including the building of 
250 homes. 

■ The international develop- 
ment minister. George Fbulkes. 
will visit Montserrat this week- 
end. it was confirmed last night. 
The trip had been in doubt 
alter the island's chief minister 
suggested he might not be wel- 
come. However, a decision that 
be should go after all was tak- 


ened his stance and said (hat he 
would be glad to see any Eng- 
lish minister on the island. The 
MP Bcmie Grant is also to vis- 
it the island. 



ari, il l ii— ii i — _ 

Building for the future: Residents on Montserrat carry out repairs despite calls for a full evacuation Photograph: AFP 

Cook discounts Short snub 


il: 


Fran Abrams and 
Andrew Marshall 

The Government took action 
yesterday to quash the idea that 
Clare Short had been sidelined 
in the handling of the Montser- 
rat crisis. Asked if she felt 
“snubbed" by the setting up of 


mittee oo the island" s problems, 
Ms Short replied: “No. I don't." 

Downing Street bad already 
rejected suggestions that the 
Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
had in effect taken charge of 
the Montserrat crisis. How- 
ever; it was Mr Cook who made 
a statement after the meeting 
of the interdepartmental 
Montserrat Action Group - in 
which he, too. denied any move 
to downgrade Ms Short's role. 

“I and other Cabinet col- 
leagues ftiUy support the plan 
pnt together by ray colleague 
Clare Short to ensure that the 
people of Montserrat have 
chokes," he said. 

The real mystery is why the 


Montserrat Action Group has 
only just been created; and why 
Ms’ Short had apparently taken 
the lead on a policy issue which 
foils mainly within the remit of 
the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office, not her Department of In- 
ternational Development The 
Government's shoddy handling 


poor co-ordination, poor com- 
m unications and lack of under- 
standing of the issues involved, 
according to diplomats and 
Caribbean sources in London. 

Far from blaming Ms Short 
most point to a failure in the 
government machinery as a 
whole. The episode points to a 
lack of experience in foreign af- 
fairs among the new Cabinet 
they say. It has alarmed other 
Dependent Territories, since 
until yesterday nobody hud 
taken effective charge. “God 
knows what would happen il' 
there were another Falkland* 
crisis,” said one. 

The Dependent Territories, 
scattered in Europe, the 


Caribbean, (he Atlantic. Indi- 
an Ocean and Pacific, arc what 
remains of the British Empire. 
None can he or wants to he in- 
dependent They are ruled by a 
British-appointed governor, in 
tandem with a locally-chosen 
government The Foreign Office 
has the lead responsibility for 
the DTs, and Baroness Symons 
is the minister in charge of 
those in the Caribbean. She is 
on holiday. 

Ms Short as Secretary of 
State for International Devel- 
opment became involved only 
because of the island's need for 
emergency aid. which falls un- 
der her department It is un- 
certain why she was allowed by 
the Whitehall apparatus to be- 
come thei/i : facto lead minister 
on the issue. 

However, poor communica- 
tion was only one aspect of the 
crisis. Co-ordinaliuD between 
the different departments also 
seems Jo have been very weak. 

There is ;» Royal Navy de- 
stroyer off the coast of (he is- 


land: some Montserratians 
have come to Britain, and emer- 
gency changes have been made 
to rules regarding social secu- 
rity payments and work per- 
mits. And, of course, money is 
involved. So co-ordination has 
been required between the 
FCO, Ministry of Defence, 
Treasury. Home Office and De- 
partment of Social Security. 
So far this has taken place on 
an ad hoc basis, and seems to 
have been inadequate. 

Until this Government took 
office, the Department for In- 
ternational Development was 
called the Overseas Develop- 
ment Agency and was part of the 
Foreign Office. It was headed by 
a Foreign Office minister Now 
that H is separate, co-ordination 
between the FCO and ODA 
seems to have deteriorated. 

The lack of co-ordination 
from the new government 
seems to reflect its lack of fo- 
cus on or experience of foreign 
policy issues: and its lack of his- 
torical memory. 
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James Roberts 

Nairobi 

It is election time in Kenya hut the polit- 
ical talk is not about voles. It Is about rev- 
olution. .After pulling lhe ruling Kami purty 
nut of planned iulk/> oh constitutional re- 
form with the main opposition grouping, 
lhe National Convention Assembly, on 
Monday. Vice-President George Saiioli 
claimed the NCA was engaged in the “evil 
mission of changing lhe government of 
Kenya by revolution". It was an unlawful 
lobby group bent on undermining parlia- 
mcntuiv democracy h\- causing chaos and 
civil war. Kanu would K* betraying Kenya 
if it entered into dialogue with' lhe NCA. 

The implication was clear. The govern- 
ment would he justified in bringing down 
lhe lull force of the slate on those at- 
tempting to destroy the state. Yesterday, 
at the first foil session of the NCA ’-inee 'tt 
met in April to draw up its pro-demoera- 
c> agenda, James Osengo, deputy leader 
of die Ford-Kenya parly, met the veiled 
threat head-on. "Don't Tear this word rev- 
olution. ti is being used by the slate to in- 
timidate you." 

His message to President Daniel a rap 
j Mot was hardly e:t(culated lo etici iurage lhe 
government lo engage in dialogue. “If Moi 
does nor listen we Have to declare sover- 
eignty of this assembly and move forward. 
We don’t want lo talk about government 
in exile but government here." 

Such language is not simp tv a Kenvan 
form or political theatre. A real threat of 
ehaos and naiinual disintegration Itatf’s 
over the country. Violence around the main 
coastal city and holiday centre ot Mombasa 
has claimed 4ft Ikes since it lie cun two weeks 
ago the latest on Sunday undu. when Hi 
raiders stormed a bar in the Momhasii sub- 
urb of Likuni. They killed the owner. 
Mimucl Kamau. and senouslv injured his 
«>n and another man. Kstmau was once an 

aide to Kenya's lirsi nresideiil. Jomo Kenv- 
aitd. Niue people died in Jul\ in brutally 
repressed dcmnnstruiinas in Namihj. in ,he 

early days «»| s , programme or mass action 

tV 1 ‘ '* m,vv Panning u» step up. 

i he NLA wus not constiiuted to push 


for power, bin a*, a t«n uin to campaign for 
demivnrey undo 'U-Jtiuii. •nnl reform fi sees 
lhe I'.wz nuilti-pai iv elect i> <ns | in which Mr 
Moi easily del ea led a i.livided op|ni<.iiinn 
in an atmosphere ol violence and intimi- 
dation) as undenmeriitiv. Only reform .»f 
the pm-governnK-iu media and laws that 
suppress (he normal political process and 
hold a veil ol secrecy ovet i •flicial corrup- 
tion. will allow free and lair elections. 

In bringing together seven opposition 
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Daniel a rap Moi: Described by one IWP 
as a robot attended by anarchists 

‘This word revolution 
is being used by the 
state to intimidate you’ 

parties with noil-political elements such as 
rehgi; ius . irgunixuions. lawyers and NGOs 
it claims in reflect the spectrum of a civil 
society. “We are the only grutip that is go- 
mg to save ihLs coumn. 'said Charity Ngilu. 
«i likely presidential candidate, yesterday. 

L'niil last weekend, it was possible to 
hope that this nutd lo salvation might he 
through discussion. “Dialogue is the only 
Mine route, said Kivulha Kibwana. a se- 
nior NR. A figure. Bui Gibson Kamau 
Kuna, lawyer and main mover behind lhe 
NR. A. yesterday spoke for many when lie 
said IIi.li only mass acti* m would now bring 


K.mu t«» dialogue. As the language of per- 
suasion gave way to threats and sabre rat- 
tling. Mr Mot was described by one MP as 
a robot, many of those ap.iund him as 
anarchists, and the whole ruling clique :is 
a " fraternity of dictatorship". 

How deep and broad the NRA support 
really is. is open to question, h claims to 
speak lor ail social sectors, hut at the same 
fime accuses Kami ol preventing it getting 
s"i across in ihe grass roots. 

Moreover, w hile rivals and enemies have 
managed to conic together under the one 
umbrella ■>( consiiiulional reform, no one 
would pretend there are not bitter rivalries 
and hatreds under the surface. 

Richard Leakey. Safina purtv leader, 
takes the optimistic view on ail this. He ar- 
gues that the reason the government will 
noi recognise lhe NCA is pre.eisely that il 
is so coherent, “ti is united and has af] the 
parties under its eonLroi," he says. “We ail 
believe that with constitutional reform 
Kenya can he ruled more cohesively than 
it has been. You can build in provisions to 
prosecute corruption, lo eliminate pa- 
tronage. and for a coalition that wifi bind 
people. Thai’s whai it’s all about." 

He is also optimistic atom Mr Moi. Al- 
though the president vowed to him in a pri- 
vate conversation two-und-a-haif years 
ago that he would never waver on the is- 
sue nf reform. Mr Leakey cla ims to have 
reason to believe that Mr Moi is capable 
of changing his mind. 

But his Safina colleague Paul Muite 
spoke of mass action being the last chance 
lo avert civil war. chiming in with the view 
expressed most vigorously yesterday that 
the “faci of dictatorship" in'Kenya should 
now he accepted and the NCA should plan 
accordingly. There was at least one alter- 
native voice at yesterday's gathering/Pro- 
fessor Karanju Njnrnge is a Kanu supporter 
hut also an advocate of constitutional re- 
form. “What Kenya needs is tolerance." he 
(old me. "Without tolerance there will be 
no democracy, no constitution, no re- 
form. Even our greatest political enemies 
we must tolerate." But Mr Njorogc did not 
get the opportunity to present his views 
from the platform.’ 
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quits his 


’s last leader 


international « 


Ntey Braid 

Johannesburg 


EJ 12 f- Kte *- So « l, *> Africa's 
P^dent, resigned 
95 leader of tbeNa- 
Predictions 
pohtiral demise was one 

more nail m the coffin of his be- 
leaguered party. 

_ Mr de Klerk said that his de- 
wsion to quit the NP, the 
^ikaner-dominated party 
which enforced apartheid 
during a four-decade rule 
ws a sacrifice for the party’s fu- 

He said the “unjustified oer- 

a sff ^npubS 

™^d to a guflt-ridden past was 
obstructing political realign- 
ment m the country. “The iast 

Essariase 

gage withdraws himself from tE 
■ Klerk yesterday in 
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said Mr de . 

Cape Tbwn. 

His withdrawal may prove a 

useless geaure. Fbr evra if the 

political re invention waspossi- 
?i e *• doubtful - 

Mr de Klerk is leaving a party 
at war with itself; ripped apart 
by conservative die-hards who 
argue too much of AfrDcaner- 
dom has already been conced- 
ed m the negotiated transition 
to black majority rule and re- 
formers who insist the NP must 
transform itself into a Mack-led, 
multi-racial mass movement to 
survive. 

Yesterday Mr de Klerk 
claimed there had been no in- 
ternal pressure on him to resiga 

But for months, the man 
who stunned the world in 1990 
by unbanning the ANC, re- 

leasing Nelson Mandela and en- 
tering into negotiations to end 
white minority mle, has strug- 
gled to create a viable opposi- 
tion to the ANC ail the time 
torn between his left and right 
wings. 

In the end he failed to please 
either. Yesterday the right- 
wingers were the most vocal 
General Constand Vxljoen, of 
the right-wing Freedom Front, 
said Mr de Klerk ’s departure 
was a positive development in 
Afrikaner politics, while a Boer- 
estaat mty spokesman said 
Mr de Klerk’s “treachery to- 



His reputation has been further 
damaged by the atrocities exposed 
by the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission ... one newspaper 
described Mr de Klerk as SA’s 
very own Rip Van Winkle, who 
chaired the Security Council but 
slept through all the violence 


wards his people was un- 
equalled.” The past eight 
months have been particularly 
tough for Mr de Klerk . The ex- 
tent of right-wing discontent be- 
came evident earlier this year 
when Die Bwger, a conservative 
Afrikaans newspaper, launched 
an unprecedented attack on 
Mr de Klerk ’s leadership. It ap- 
pears to have weakened Mr de 
Klerk 's support for the party’s 
reformers. 

Three months ago Roelf 
Meyer, a reformer who won ao 
daim as the NP's chief nego- 
tiator during the peace talks, 
resigned to start a new political 
movement. 

Mr Meyer left after the NP 


reform think-tank he headed 
was ped under pressure from 
the right. A haemorrhage of re- 
formist NP members has fol- 
lowed and Mr Meyer’s new 
party will be launched next 
month. 

Since Mr Meyer’s departure 
the NP’s fortunes have contin- 
ued to decline. Mr de Klerk’s 
resignation comes a week after 
a new survey showed NP sup- 
port has slumped to 12 per cent, 
compared to 21 percent in the 
1994 elections. 

White desertion of the polit- 
ical process is largely responsi- 
ble. Research also suggests the 
party has actually lost the little 
hia/.ir support it had. 


a "~ g thathewas re,inquishing 


Only in the Western Cape, 
dominated by NP-supportmg 
Coloured (mixed-race) voters, 
does the NP have political con- 
trok leading to predictions that 
it will soon become just a re- 
gional force, holed up in the 
onlyprovince it controls. 

“The NP is a sinking ship," 
said Theo Bekker, political sci- 
ence lecturer at Pretoria Uni- 
versity. He argues there is no 
one to take Mr de Klerk ’s place. 

Neither front-runner - 
Marthmus van Schaiwyk, one of 
the reformers who remain, and 
Hernus Kriel, Western Cape 
premier and darling of the right 
- have the stature necessary to 
prevent further splintering. 
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Australia to forge railway 
across outback’s dead heart 

tobert MHHmh 


Yesterday political commen- 
tators said Mr de Klerk, 61, 
should have got out while his 
reputation was intact For the 
last year has been as damaging 
to him as his party. 

Mr de Klerk undoubtedly de- 
rived the international ac- 
claim - and the 1993 Nobel 
Peace Prize he shared with 
President Nelson Mandela - 
for his dramatic decision to 
enter into negotiations with 
the ANC. 

It went against everything 
he, as a member of the elite 
Afrikaner conservative estab- 
lishment seemed to stand for 
and came just a year after he 
ousted the ailing PW Botha 


from power. But recent con- 
cessions to his right wing have 
sullied his reformist creden- 
tials. 

And his reputation has been 
further damaged by the 
apartheid-era atrocities exposed 
by the Truth and Reconciliation 
C ommis sion, the Independent 
body charged with exposing 
the truth about South Africa’s 
past. 

In May Mr de Klerk ’s fail- 
ure to disclose aD he is assumed 
to know about the NP’s sins to 
a special TRC hearing - and his 
refusal to accept responsibility 
on behalf of his party for 
apartheid-era human-rights 
abuses - almost reduced Arch- 


bishop Desmond Tiitn. TRC 
chairman, to tears. 

His performance also won 
him almost universal criticism 
m the international and national 
press. One newspaper described 
Mr de Klerk as SA’s very 
own Rip \fen Winkle; a politi- 
cal leader who chaired the 
counuy’s Security Council but 
somehow managed to sleep 
through all the violence it sanc- 
tioned. 

The debate about just what 
Mr de Klerk will be remem- 
bered for will rage for years. But 
yesterday some, at least, were 
generous. 

Stanley Magoba, leader of the 
Pan Africanist Congress, said 


Photograph: Reuters 

Mr de Klerk bad at least been 
an NP leader willing to listen 

“I used to see him as a living ex- 
ample of dialogue, as opposed 
to PW Botha's monologue." 

President Mandela’s regard 
for Mr de Klerk has apparently 
plummeted since 1994. 

But yesterday he said that, 
personal shortcomings apart. 
South Africa should not forget 
Mr de Klerk 's contribution in 
smoothing the transition from 
our painful past.” 

• ”r? n ^ °f tbe Democra- 
tic Party, went further. “Mr de 
Klerk will be much better 
judged by history than by his 
critics and opponents now," he 
said. 
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Robert MaBIcen 

Sydney 

It has been talked about and 
fought about for more than a 
century. Now, at last, one of the 
great railway pipe dreams of 
modern times may be about to 
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. — railway line in question 
is planned to ran through some 
of A 16 Wald’s most remote, 
barren and inhospitable land, 
from Alice Springs to Darwin, 
almost 1,500km across the 
“ d ead heart” of Aust ralia ’s out- 
back. 

From tomorrow, the Aus- 
'fralian^*overnment will cali for 
expressions of interest from 
international . companies to 
■ build, -own and .operate this 
railway that has been part 
of Australian folklore since 
if was first proposed in the 
1870s. 

This follows an announce- 
ment by John Howard the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, that the 
federal coalition government 
would spend ASlOOm (£47m) on 
building die railway between 
the two outback towns. The 
. governments of South Australia 
and dm Northern Territory have 
each committed A$100m, leav- 
ing most of the estimated 
A$L2bn construction costs to 
be found from private entre- 



preneurs. 

The reaction 


since Mr 


Howard promised the federal 
m one y on Saturday has been a 
mixture of excitement among 
diehard railway buffs and scep- 
ticism from hard-nosed eco- 
nomic analysts, who say it will 
turn into one of the greatest 
whiter elephants in the history of 

railway- b nil ding. 

The Alice Sprmgs-Darwm 
line was first suggested in Aus- 
tralia’s colonial era aspart of a 
grand vision of a 3,000km tine 
that would link the continent 
from south to north, enabling 
it to tie in to the lucrative mar- 
kets of Asia just across the sea 
from Darwin. 

An east-west transcon- 
tinental line was built early 
this century, connecting isolat- 


ed Western Australia with the 
populous eastern cities of Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. But the 
north-south dream remained 
just that 

A line north from Adelaide, 
through sandhills and desert 
scrub, was opened in 1929. But 
it finished at Alice Springs, and 
various reports and inquiries 
since then - often commis- 
sioned by federal political 
leaders as elections approach - 
have recommended that 
it would be economic mad 
ness to finish the line up to 
Darwin. 

But in the 1990s, railways in 
Australia, as elsewhere,; are 
undergoing a revival. The new 
argument goes that Darwin, 


whose port is being hugely ex- 
panded, could become Aus- 
tralia’s main entry point for sea 
trade, and that the new railway 
line could become a high-speed 
freight link with the rest of the 
country, slashing days and even 
weeks off journeys to Japan and 
other Asian centres from ex- 
isting, inefficient ports in Syd- 
ney, Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Perth. 

There are also two elections 
pending, one in the Northern 
Tfenitoiy, the other in South 
Australia. Tbe conservative lib- 
eral Party that Mr Howard 
leads in Canberra also holds 
power in Adelaide, the South 
Australian capital: its equivalent 
reigns in Darwin, tbe Northern 
Territory capital. 

But Mr Howard sounds 
serious. The federal money he 
has promised will come from a 
so-called Federation Fund of 
AJlbn that his government has 
set up to fund projects of na- 


the centenary of Ai 
federation in 2001. 

If the railway does get built 
this time, it wflj need a lot of 
freight to make it pay its 
way. The route through the 
Northern Tfemtoiy contains 
less than 1 per cent of Aus- 
tralia’s population of 18 mfl- 
lion, so there will be very few 
paying passengers along, the 
trade. 
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Bright jjink and red banners are 
appearing on the streets of 
Peking exhorting everyone with 
such slogans as "Improve the 
quality of the citizens’ nKHafity*. 
Some 2,000 delegates to the 
Communist Party Congress, 
hekl once every fiveyears, have 
been selected!, including 500 
“model workers, outstandmgex- 
perts, and heroes framall walks 
of life”. But one key bit of in- 
formation is missing: when on . 
earth s the Congress going lo 
start? - 

China, watchers, diplomats 
and journalists living is Peking 


these days no longer greet each 
. other with polite inquiries about 
each other’s summer holidays, 
but with a plaintive: “What 
have you heara about the start 
of the Congress?" 

The importance of this 
political event is huge: this Is . 
when the top jobs are sorted out 
for the next five years, and 
when China will outline its 
- goals . for the new century, 
inducting a revamping of the 
massive state enterprise sector. 

But that does not mean time 
the Chinese government intends 
to give us miK± warning of when 
it will occur. One recent-head- 
line about the forthcoming 
event read: “Reform and open 


policies to remain." Not that 
open, unfortunately. It is prob- 
ably going to start within a 
couple ofweeks or so, but don’t 
quote me on that. 

China’s obsessive secrecy 
about its political process is stiD 
well-entrenched. This week, 
tbe foreign media around the 
world was invited to send in ap- 
plications to cover the Congress 
- the only problem being that 
none of them have been given 
any due to when* they should * 
plan to be in Faking for this im- 
portant occasion. Never mind 
that it is peak tourist season and 
flights need to be booked 
The official media is already 

m Congress mode. The China ■ 


Daily has been r unning a series 
of articles outlining the “mon- 
umental success" of President 
Jiang Zemin and his fellow 
leaders in running the country 
since 1992. 

It should be interesting when 
it does finally start Mr Jiang 
wants to put his stamp on the 
post-Deng era with an ambitious 
plan to turn more state-owned 
enterprises into sharphntd ing 
tympanies — with som e 
tSc manoeuvrings that this is just 
another form of public owner- 
ship. It would have been polit- 
ical heresy 20 years ago. But 
"then, in those days, no one 

even knew a party congress was 

expected until it was all over. 
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- international 


Indians 
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urged to 


fight for 


freedom 


Peter Fopham 

New Delhi 


Id the vast colonnaded sand- 
stone drum of India's parlia- 
ment building, where SO years 
ago Jaw a bar l al Nehru spoke of 
India awaking to freedom, the 
Speaker of Lok Sabha, the low- 
er house, called yesterday for “a 
second freedom struggle". 

This lime, he said, the strug- 
gle should be for “freedom 
from our own internal contra- 
dictions between our prosper- 
ity and poverty, between the 
plenty of our resource endow- 
ments and the scarcity of their 
prudent management, between 
our culture of peace and toler- 
ance and our current conduct 
sliding towards violence, intol- 
erance and discrimination". 

Under Rule 360 of India's 
constitution, the Speaker can 
address Lok Sabha on his own 
initiative. This right had never 
been exercised, but Mr Sangma, 
a member of the Garo tribe 
from Assam and a member of 
the Congress party, decided 
such an unprecedented sitting 
would be an appropriate way to 
mark the nation's golden ju- 
bilee. The debate he has set in 
motion will continue for four 
days, mulling the entire state of 
the nation. 

Mr Sangma's remarks see- 
sawed between congratulation 
at the survival of democracy, 
and dismay at a polity in which 
"the chain of accountability of 
the civil service to the political 
executive, of the political exec- 
utive to the legislature and of 
the legislature to the people has 
got snapped all the way". 

The emphasis fell on the fail- 
ures: 460 million illiterates, a 
1 per cent share in world ex- 
ports. stagnation in the ratio of 
employment in industry and a 
share of foreign direct invest- 
ment into all developing coun- 


tries of less than three-quarters 
of 1 per cent. “Means can be 
created only by generation of 
wealth." Mr Sangma suggested. 
"Even the People's Republic of 
China has come to accept this 
position." 

The House he addressed is 
very different from the one to 
w hich Nehru spoke. Then, and 
throughout India's first 40 years, 
it was dominated by Congress; 
today it is a mass of bickering 
parties with no single one dom- 
inating. Then, it was ruled by the 
educated. English-speaking 
elite; today many MPs, "Bandit 
Queen" Phoolan Devi being the 
best-known, are from low castes 
and a number are, like her, il- 
literate. Then the centre ruled 
the slates; increasingly the states 
dictate to the centre. 

Yet amid such drastic change, 
Mr Sangma is a paragon of the 
ideals that set Indian democrat^ 
rolling. Born into a poor fami- 
ly from a peripheral minority, 
inculcated thanks to mission- 
aries in the importance of 
hard work and liberal values, he 
epitomises the secularism on 
which India's hopes for unity 
have always rested. Barely a 
month ago he came dose to re- 
signing as Speaker when the 
House dissolved in shouting 
and uproar. “I can't preside over 
this House: I feel ashamed to 
be the Speaker of this Parlia- 
ment," he told MPs then over 
the hubbub. But although yes- 
terday’ he spoke of "frequent 
bouts' of pandemonium in the 
House" and the need for as- 
piring MPs to have training in 
proper behaviour, be is not 
that easily beaten. In addition 
to a law degree, Mr Sangma has 
taught in nursery school and as 
Minister of Labour he had to 
tackle India's 50.000 trade 
unions. “When you’ve handled 
unions, you can handle any- 
thing." he once remarked. 
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Germany is ready for a “fresh 
start" in relations with Iran, the 


Victims: Children affected by tear-gas fired into their school by Israeli troops tackling Palestinian stoneth rowers in Bethlehem Photograph: AP 


Israeli isolation squeezes the life 
and peace out of Bethlehem 


Bethlehem — Imad Masahneh 
dozes in the doorway of his fruit 
and vegetable shop in Bethle- 
hem's wholesale market. It is 
noon. On a normal August day 
you would have to elbow your 
way through a crush of Pales- 
tinian housewives, prodding for 
rqieness, bargaining over prices, 
lugging home baskets of grapes, 
bananas and aubergines, mint 
and parsley, all the fruits of the 
earth and the tree. 

Today the market is deserted 
Mr Masalmeh, who supports an 
extended family of 22, opens his 
cash box to reveal a few coins. 


Eric Silver on a town made idle and resentful 


through back roads and hope 
the Israelis don't catch him. This 


perhaps 100 shekels, about £18. 
“Usually," he claims, “I would 
have sold 3,000 shekels’ worth 
of produce by this time." 

He hauls out a box of bruised 
apples and pears. “I take these 
home for the family," he says. 
His shop is well stocked It is not 
that there is no food in town. 
People just don’t have the mon- 
ey to buy more than the basics 
- tomatoes, onions, potatoes. 

One month after two Pales- 
tinian suidde bombers killed 14 
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Israeli civilians in a Jerusalem 
market, Bethlehem is the only 
West Bank town still out off 
from both Israel and its neigh- 
bouring Arab communities. 
David Bar-Illan. an Israeli 
spokesman, explains: “We have 
reports from our security ser- 
vices that possible terrorist op- 
erations are being planned by 
individuals in Bethlehem. As 
long as those reports remain 
valid the closure on Bethlehem 
will continue." 

Jesus’s native town, which has 
1 been under Palestinian self- 
rule for nearly two years, lan- 
guishes in its isolation, idle, 
resentful and totally uncon- 
vinced by Israel’s security 
argument. With the blessing of 
Yasser Arafat’s Palestinian Au- 
thority, young protesters stage 
a daily rerun of the intifada riots 
at a checkpoint near the biblical 
Rachel’s tomb. 

“This is a ghost town," says 
Mayor Hanna Nasser, waving 
from his office over an empty 
Manger Square. “Everything 
is frozen. The people are very 
dose to losing hope. The Prime 
Minister of Israel is killing the 
spirit of the peace process.” 

Mr Nasser estimates the loss 
of income from tourism, facto- 
ries, farms and outside jobs in 
the first month of the siege at 
$7m (£4375 m). About 80 per 
cent of the town’s 35,000 resi- 
dents, he says, are unemployed 
“Nobody’s working. Day 
labourers can't get to Israel, and 
even local factories are having 
to close because their raw ma- 


terials are not being cleared 
from Israeli ports." 

Khaiid Bandak, manager of 
the 50-room Grand Hotel hosts 
not a single guest Three groups 
of Christian pilgrims have can- 
celled at the last minute. 

“We have had to lay off 12 
workers, most of our staff.” Mr 
Bandak reports. “We can't pay 
them because we have no mon- 
ey coming in. We've lost about 
545,000 " 

Just as people are not starv- 


‘Everything is 
frozen. The 
people are dose 
to losing hope’ 


in$ in Bethlehem, they are not 
dying for want of medicines. 
Tne Israeli Prime Minister, 
Benjamin Netanyahu, ordered 
that foodstuffs and medical 
supplies be allowed through 
the blockade. But people are 
suffering the kind of cliff-hang- 
ers rhat, sooner or later, will lead 
to tragedy. 

Mohammed Manasreh's 85- 
year-oki mother lives in a village 
outside Bethlehem. Because of 
a chronic heart condition, she 
needs oxygen. Every three days, 
Mr Manasreh goes to replace 
the cylinder. He lives in Beth- 
lehem, his mother in an area un- 
der Israeli security control. To 
get there he has to drive 


the Israelis don’t catch him. This 
week the army blocked one of 
his favourite routes with boul- 
ders, but so far he’s been lucky. 

The West Bank medical ser- 
vices are interdependent. Beth- 
lehem’s Hussein hospital has a 
cancer unit, but intensive-care 
cases are sent 16 miles to Ra- 
in all ah. One night it took the 
Bethlehem hospital's only am- 
bulance two hours to ran the 
gauntlet of security checks and 
ferry a 43-year-old man in a 
coma to Ramallah for emer- 
gency dialysis. 

Bethlehem wanted the Oslo 
peace process to succeed. It has 
always tried to avoid con- 
frontation. To flourish, it needs 
open borders and international 
confidence. The Palestinian Au- 
thority pinned its hopes on 
“Bethlehem 2U0U", when record 
numbers of pilgrims were 
expected. 

Now disenchantment is set- 
ting in. Every conspiracy theo- 
ly has its takers. “The siege of 
Bethlehem has nothing to do 
with security," contends Saiah 
Taman, w’ho represents the 
town in the Palestinian parlia- 
ment and accuses Israel of plot- 
ting an alternative Bethlehem 
on the Har Homa construction 
site between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. “The Israelis,” he 
charges, “are implementing a 
premeditated plan to strangle 
the Palestinian economy.” 

Israeli security chiefs are 
warning Mr Netanyahu of an 
impending explosion of rage on 
the West Bank. In Bethlehem 
this bleak August it sounds all 
loo likely. 


Foreign Minister. Klaus Kinkel 
said yesterday. 

His comments give cautious 
room for optimism that links be- 
tween Iran and member-states 
of .the European Union - sun- 
dered since a Berlin court in 
April linked Iranian leaders to 
the killing s of dissidents abroad 
- may be restored. 

The climate has improved 
since Iran elected a relatively 
moderate new president, 
Muhammad Khatami, who 
took office this month. 

Iran's new Foreign Minister. 
Kamal Kharrazi was quoted as 
saying he was ready to meet Eu- 
ropean counterparts lo discuss 
strained relations. 

. Mr Kharrazi told the Iran 
News that he was willing to meet 
EU ministers during the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly 
meeting in New York next 
month. 

“I'll meet with them if they 
so wish. I have no problem with 
meeting any European foreign 
minis ter and I'm ready to take 
advantage of the opportunity 
provided by the General As- 
sembly and meet with all my 
counterparts ... if they so wish." 

Mr Kharrazi, Iran's former 
ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, said in the newspaper in- 
terview Iran had “historical ties . 
withJEU member-countries and 
we have had our shares of ups 
and downs in our relations with 
them". 

Mr Kinkel said in a newspa- 
per interview for publication ten 
day: “After a length)' pause in 
contacts, we will not ignore 
this wish. We should approach 
the evidently more liberal new 
government' with openness.” 

All EU countries except 
Greece withdrew' their ambas- 
sadors from Tehran in the wake 
of the ruling by a Berlin court 
that Iran's top leaders had or- 
dered the 1992 assassination^ 
four Kurdish dissidents in a 
restaurant in ■' 

The EU also suspended its 
policy of “critical dialogue" 
with Tehran, a strategy which 
involved mai ntaining trade and 
political ties while also dis- 
cussing human-rights issues. 

Iran, which strongly rejected 
the court's verdict, has said the 
EU envoys can return to Tehran 
but has indicated the German 
ambassador must be the last, a 
formula which Bonn has de- 
nounced as an attempt to un- 
dermine the solidarity of EU 
partners. 

Mr Kinkel repeated that the 
EU rejects any conditions 
linked to the return of the am- 
bassadors. 

Mr Kinkel also mentioned 
the name of Faraj Sarkuhi, an 
Iranian newspaper editor 
charged by Tehran with spying 
for Germany. Mr Sarkuhi, ed- 
itor of the monthly Adineh, 
was arrested by Tehran in April 
and is due to stand trial soon. 

Bonn feels some responsi- 
bility for Mr Sarkuhi because 
his wife has been given asylum 
in Germany. It had been in reg- 
ular contact with Tehran over 
the case. 









KGB loses 
to Peter 
the Great 
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FREE NEXT 
DAY DELIVERY’ 


Moscow (Reuters) — Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin decided yes- 
terday that one of Russia’s 
biggest military academies, 
named after the founder of the 
communist secret police, would 
instead carry the name of Tsar 
Peter the GreaL 

The Felix Dzerzhinsky Acad- 
emy is an elite officer training 
school in Moscow. Mr Yeltsin's 
press service said its name was 
being changed “lo revive his- 
toric traditions ... and recognise 
Peter I’s achievement in creat- 
ing a regular army”. 

Dzerzhinsky was a comrade- 
in-arms of Vladimir Lenin, 
founder of the Soviet Union. He 
is famous for setting up the Che- 
ka, or Extraordinary Commis- 
sion, to deal with "enemies of 
the working class '. Hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, died 
at the hands of the secret po- 
lice after the revolution. The 
Cheka was succeeded bv Stalin’s 
even more notorious" OGPU 
(Main Political Directorate) 
and eventually by the KGB 
(Stale Security Committee). 

Pbter the Great is also famous 
for his dictatorial rule, but his 
reforms transformed Russia 
from a closed, undeveloped 
country into a major European 
mflitaiy force in the 18lh eemurv 


Good News for 
NatWest personal 
customers 


NotWest is pleased to announce that with effect from 
September, personal customers who overdraw bu £50 or 
less will not pay a Monthly Account fee. 


Monthly 
Account fee 


Overdrawn by Before 1 Member 
£50 or less: 

From 1 September 


«■ customere hove their ow, 


preferential tariff lnter«t "7 VjUIU customers nave their own 

ond unarranged overdraft fees remain unchanged. You should 
Qfways agree an overdraft before going overdrawn 
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Luigi Villoresi 


gazetteT obituaries } 


or 
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ViUoresi was one of the 
leading half-dozen racing dri- 
vers in the world during the 
t^tejailowmz the Second 
world Wax and one of the last 

survivors who spanned Uk years 

between the racing of the 1930s 
and the modern World Cham- 
pionship era. Although never 
quite matching the brilliance of 
World Champions such as Juan 
Manpel ftngio and Alberto 
- Ascari, be was a safe and skil- 
ful competitor who could make 
the very finest drivers work 
bard for their successes. 

“Gigi " Villoresi was born in 
Milan in 1909. He started mo- 
tor racing in 1931, driving a 
touring Lancia Lambda in mi- 
nor hal climbs. In 1933, he 
drove in his first major event, 
the Miile Migiia, the great Ital- 
ian road race, sharing the wheel 
of a sports Fiat Baliila with his 
younger brother Emilio. Con- 
tinuing bis career with the Fiat, 
he won the Italian llOOcc sports 
car championship in 1935. 

The following year, he 
bought a 1500cc Ma.se rati and 
entered the tough and com- 
petitive world of voitu retie rac- 
ing, gaining his first major win 
at Brno in Czechslovakia in 
1937. This was the turning- 
point in his career and the next 
year he became a Maserati 
“works” drivers, one of his 
greatest rivals being his broth- 
er Emilio who was now racing 
for Alfa Romeo. 

Vfllaresi won three major 
voxturette races in 1938 and be- 
came the Italian 1500cc cham- 


pion. The association with 
Maserati continued and he won 
three more important voiturette 
races in 1939, though the death 
of Emilio in June that year, 
while testing an Alfa Romeo, 
was a cruel blow. During an ab- 
breviated season in 1940 before 
Italy entered the War, Vfflore- 
si repeated his 1939 victory in 
the Targa Florio and thus won 
the last motor race in Europe 
for five years. 

When racing resumed in 
1 946, the voiturettes of pre-war 
racing bad now been promoted 
to being full grand prrx cars and 
Villoresi won the Marseille 
Grand Prix. the first event of the 
season, now driving for Scude- 
ria Milan, a disguise for the 
Maserati “works" entries. The 
victories continued throughout 
the 1946 seasons and 1947 sea- 
sons and Villoresi now had a 
young protege, Alberto Ascari. 
whom he had introduced to the 
sport in 1940. Ascari was a good 
pupil and it was soon evident the 
pupil was becoming quicker 
than the master. Off the track, 
Villoresi and Ascari were busi- 
ness partners in Milan. 

Life was getting hard for the 
Maserati drivers as the cars were 
not as fast, nor as reliable, as the 
great Alfa Romeo rivals which 
swept the board whenever they 
raced. Despite this, Villoresi re- 
mained with Maserati and be- 
came Italian champion for 1947 
and 1948, mainly by picking up 
victories in those races where 
Alfa Romeo stayed away. In Oc- 
tober 1948, Villoresi won the 


first British Grand Prix to be am 
at SDverstone where be beat As- 
cari into second place. 

The emerging firm of Ferrari 
bad made a tentative entry into 
Grand Prix raring in J948, and 
for the 1949 season, Villoresi 
abandoned Maserati and with 
Ascari signed up with Ferrari, 
bringing his valuable experience 
to the new team. Thai year, Vil- 
loresi won the Dutch Grand Prix 
at Zandvoort and had several 
places mostly behind Ascari But 
1950, when the World Cham- 
pionships began, was a thin 
year. Ferrari was developing 
new unsuperc barged cars to 
combat Alfa Romeo so ViUoresi 
and Ascari marked time. At 
Geneva, Villoresi bad the only 
major accident of his career so 
he missed the latter half of the 
season while he recovered. 

In addition to driving in 
grands prix for Ferrari, Vfliore- 
si was also contracted to race 
sports cars and in April 1951 he 
gained probably his greatest 
victory m winning the legendary 
PuUe Migiia in a 4.1 litre Fer- 
rari The 1951 Grand Prix sea- 
son saw the new Ferraris topple 
the previously unbeatable Alfa 
Romeos and Villoresi picked up 
a number of places, now racing 
against a new generation of dri- 
vers such as Juan Manuel Fan- 
gio and Froilan Gonzalez. At 
the end of the year, his tally of 
points placed him fifth in the 
World Championship. 

Alfa Romeo stopped racing 
at the end of 1951. so in 1952, 
Rrrrari was. all-conquering in the 


new two-litre grand prix for- 
mula. ViUoresi was now the 
third string in the team behind 
Ascari and the 1950 World 
Champion Giuseppe Farina, 
but he missed tbe first half of 
the season after being injured 
in a road accident though he 
had three wins in non- 
championship races. In 1953, 
tbe British driver Mike 
Hawthorn also joined the Fer- 
rari team but ViUoresi had a 
steady season with a number of 
places and again was fifth in tbe 
World Championship plarings, 
two points behind Hawthorn. 

He was still racing Ferrari 
sports cars and with a 4.1, won 
the 670-mile Giro di Sicilia and 
the Monza Grand Prix with a 
three-litre. At the end of 1953. 
Villoresi and Ascari left Ferrari 
to join Lancia which bad decided 
to enter Grand Prix racing. It 
was a disastrous decision, the 
Lancias were not ready and 
virtually the whole 1954 season 
was wasted To keep his hand in. 
Villoresi went back to Maserati 
for the latter half of the season. 

When the Lancias appeared 
in 1955 they showed promise 
and Villoresi picked some 
places but in May, Ascari was 
killed testing a sports Ferrari at 
Monza ana Lancia withdrew 
from racing, leaving a bereft Vil- 
loresi, as Ascari had very much 
taken the place of Emilio. 

At the end of the 1955 sea- 
son, he returned to his old 
love, Maserati, and had some 
drives with a 25GF as a private 
entrant. Continuing with 



SkBful: VKofesi after winning tfie British Grand Plrfx at SOverstone, 1948 - the ffrst^and prix bold them 
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Maserati in 1956. he picked up 
a handful of championship 
points and drove bis last race in 
tbe Italian Grand Prix at Mon- 
za, fittingly once again in a 
“works” 250F. ViUoresi was 
now 47, and knew it was time 
for him to retire. 

For many years Luigi Vil- 


loresi attended Grand Prix 
races as an honoured spectator, 
but in old age he became frail 
and destitute, as unlike the 
modern drivers he had made lit- 
tle money from his raring. 

He was unmarried and with 
no family, so Don Sergio Man- 
tovani, a parish priest in Mod- 


ena and the unofficial chaplain 

of Italian motor raring arranged 

for him to be cared for in a lo- 
cal monastery. In 1996, word 
readied England that Vffl ore- 
si was short of funds for his 
maintenance, A quiet man with 
a courteous chann, be had al- 
ways been held in special regard 


by British enthusiasts and there 
was an immediate and generous 
response to meet his needs. 

David Venables 

Lum " 'Gig " I'iHoresi, racing dri- 
ven bom Milan 16 May 1909; 
died Modena, Italy 24 August 
1997 



Robert Pinget 


Pinget; Ids novels are strict In form but wfld in subject-matter 


Photograph: AFP 


Robert Pinget trained to be a 
lawyer, bad ideas of becoming 
a cellist, tried to live in Paris as 
a painter, and ended up being 
a novelist, one of the most art- 
ful, distinctive and enjoyable 
novelists to have written in 
French since 1945. 

A great first influence, and a 
friend, was Samuel Beckett, 
who liked what Pinget wrote and 
even translated some of it into 
an Irish En glish. They were 
alike in their famous reticence, 
their anxieties and their saving 
humour; and in writing above 
all in loving imitation of the hu- 
man voice. 

Pinget was soon associated 
with the writers of the 
“'nouveau roman” (the "New 
Novel"), much brasher figures 
than himself, who had broken 
fiercely away from the dead (as 
they believed) conventions of 
straightforward plots and well- 
fonned characters. In his unas- 
suming way, he joined the 
avant-garde, though he would 


take no real part in its propa- 
ganda for itself. 

As stories, bis novels never 
add up, because they are full of 
hilarious backtracking and con- 
tradictions; and be creates no 
characters, only 


untingly garrulous voices, 
forming the most unreliable 
and inventive of choruses - 
understandably, he was drawn 
to write also for the radio, and 
produced some memorable ra- 
dio plays. Language, not events, 
is what obsesses Pinget. who 
said, in one of the rare accounts 
he ever gave publicly of how he 
worked, that in each new nov- 
el he was trying, to find and 
maintain a certain “Lone". 

This was one reminder of his 
expertise in music; anotherwas 
the actual tide of one of his best 
books. La passacaille (1969), 
which is a transposition into 
prose of that complicated mu- 
sical form, and evidence that, 
random though they could eas- 
ily seem, Pingefs novels are 


made with tbe utmost care and 
artistry. Strict in form but wOd 
in subject-matter, they are with- 
out exception a delight. 

Largely, too, they Interlock, 
being located in tbe one imag- 
inary French province "between 
Rantoine and Agapa" as his very 
first title (1951) has it, where 
melodramatic and usually 
rather nasty things are forever 
happening (or are said to be 
happening). This unholy district 
is fertile in legend, scandal and 
criminality, even if nothing of 
what gets said there is ever fi- 
nally confirmed as fact. 

Pinget's materpiece in this 
mock-epic genre is his longest 
novel, of 1961, L'inquisitoire 
(“The Inquisitoiy"), which is of- 
fered as the transcript of a 
forensic investigation that un- 
covers a glorious variety of lo- 
cal turpitude, with so many 
ramifications that it rambles to 
a close only because the in- 
quisitor is too exhausted to 
cootinue. 


Pinget’s chosen territory is 
not at all a nice place, seeing 
what great malevolence most 
of its inhabitants feel towards 
one another, and what a lot of 
not necessarily comic death it 
contains. 

He did dot take a cheerful 
view, in feet, either of human life 
or of what it ends In, so that 
there is a thoroughly sombre 
edge to his comedy. In his lat- 
er novels he is writing, I suspect, 
asa religious believer, for whom 
the Logos had at last come to 
seem a uniquely credible voice, 
sounding somewhere above the 
futile human cacopbany. 

Pinget remained to the end 
a writer ill at ease in the world 
y, a man “of 


inconceivable modesty” in the 
words of his own publisher. He 
seems even to have worried that 
he had given himself to litera- 
ture for unworthy reasons, as an 
evasion, when he should have 
been doing something more 
useful in life, or more serious. 


His readers - and there should 
be more of them - can be for- 
ever grateful that he chose to 
spend his time as he did, 
writing. 

John Strnrock 

Robert Pinget, novelist and 
dramatist: bom Geneva . 
Switzerland 19 July 1919; author 
of Fantoine et Agapa 195 L 
Mahu et le materiau 1952, Le 
reaard et la boussole 1955, 
Graal Flibuste 1956, Baga 
1958, Le fiston 1959, Lettre 
morte 1959, La manivdle 1960, 
Clope au dossier 1961. Ar- 
chitruc 796/. Lhypothese 7967. 
Linquisitoire 1962 Quelqu’un 
7965, Autour de Mortin 7965. 
Le libera 1968, La passacaille 
1969, Fable 1971, Identite, 
Abel et Bela 7977, Faralchimie 
1973, Cette voix 1975, LApoc- 
typhe 1980, Monsieur Songe 
1982, Le haraais 1984, LEn- 
nemi 7987, Thfio ou le temps 
neuf 7997; died Tours, France 
25 August 1997. 


John Guest 


For nearly three decades after 
the Second World War John 
Guest, at Longmans Green, 
- was among the outstanding ed- 
itors in London publishing. 

■When in 1972 the dramatic 
news broke that the Longmans 
general list was to close, he be- 
came a freelance advisor to ftn- 
guin, where on occasions he 
oonfinoed with his amazingly 
meticulous editing. Many of the 
authors ho ; helped became 
ftfends-Ghristapher HSbbert es- 
pecially— and (heir roll-call in- 

• dudes same famous names: 
David Storey, Maty Renault, 
Stevie Smith, Gam Maxwell, 
Wilfred Thesiger, Nina Baw- 
dea, Philip Caraman SJ, Francis 
Eng. Richard Adams, MJVL 
Kfcye, John Cornwell; as well as 

. KHneonaiihiy^.regaided wit- 
era, now less well known, such as 

• Edward Kyams and L.TG Rolt. 

■ " T5® also assisted Anthony 

Eden with his memoirs, and was 
the .editor , of the very success- 
ful The Best of Betjeman (1978) 

: for Penguin. In 1949 his own au- 
tobiographical book. Broken 
Images, was published, now re- 
garded as a war classic, and ut 
that year the winner of the 
Hememann prize for fiterature. 

He was bom in l911,:tfie ef- 
dlest of two sons, and spent his 
dffldbood atGrappeohaH, near 
^ferrmgton- His father was in 
the leather trade, a bit of an au- 
tocrat and latterly an alcoholic. 
H*s mother on the other hand 1 
.was a sweet-natured, . long- -. 
suffering woman, also from a 


family of leather merchants, tbe 
Bostons, an enormous tribe 
with many talented members, 
literary and artistic. He was ed- 
ucated at Fettes and Pembroke 
CoDege, Cambridge. 

As soon as possible he es- 
caped to London, obtaining a 
proof-reading job at Collins, 
then with an emerging general 
list and in Pall MalL In 1940, in- 
. spired by the example of Ham- 
mond innes, be decided to 
volunteer, and chose to join tbe 
AntTAircraft - because, he was 
to say, he was such a crack shot 
(true). At any rate he was lucky 
to read himself in a gun 
emplacement with three ex- 
ceptional characters, as high- 
spirited as himself; the poet 
Christopher HassaU, the archi- 
tect Denys Lasdun and Angus 
Menzies, a socialite of immense 
charm, all of whom appear in 
Broken Images under pseudo- 
nyms. After OCTU they had to 

separate, and in fact from then 
onwards tbe book was tased on 
journals he kept lor Christopher 
Hassall in odd notebooks. 

Guest found himself in the 
“Rough Riders", alias the City 
of London Yeomanry, actually 
artillery, and in due course 
went to North Africa and Italy, 
where he formed another great 
friendship, with Mark Long- 
man, chairman to be of die pub- 
lishing firm, which Guest joined 

in 1949. 

Broken Images was by no 
mflans a blood and guts-war 
book, and his writing was often 


compared to Kingiafce’s Eothen 
and Xflvert’s Diary, one re- 
viewer said he had the “con- 
centrated vision" of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Sensitive and 
introspective, with a wonderful 
gift for describing natural 
scenery, he also revealed him- 
self as a born raconteur with a 
wit that could be Rabelaisian. 
Throughout the war he carried 
. a copy of The Albatross Book of 
Living Verse, from which he of- 
ten quoted in Broken Images. 
He also collected all the num- 
bers of Penguin New Writing 
and Horizon. 

Oddly Broken Images was his 
only book. Fferhaps too much of 
his energies went into other peo- 
ple's work; and no doubt his skill 
as an editor had something to 
do with his love of small-scale 
detail and tidiness. I certainly 
owed him a great debt in the 
years I shared a flat with him. 



Ckiest: low® of sniaB-ecate detail 


Favouring tweeds and bright 
ties, be bated fuss, and hated ex- 
travagance. He loved travel, 
which provided many an after- 
(or before-) dinner tale, often 
repeated and embroidered 
upon - when for instance be was 
arrested for taking photographs 
(be was an excellent photogra- 
pher) in a military zone at 
Gilgit in northern Kashmir and 
was “flung" into a squalid 
prison for thieves and prosti- 
tutes. He also had a passion for 
wild flowers, about which he was 
very knowledgeable, and en- 
joyed long country walks. 

Tbe repartee with the artist 
Felix Kelly, one of his greatest 
friends, was an entertainment in 
itselfi and his jokes helped to en- 
liven the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature, on which 
he served for many years. For 
a long while he had a weekend 
cottage near Amersham, with a 
tiny immaculately weeded gar- 
den fiDed with his favourite an- 
nuals. As a lover of church 
organ music, he found a feDow 
enthusiast in his neighbour 
Mary W3sou, wife of the Prime 
Munster, and she became a firm 
friend. In his old age he com- 
plained of deafness and losing 
his eyesight. When be devel- 
oped cancer he was cared for 
with great devotion by his Ital- 
ian companion D’Aquila. 

Raleigh Trevelyan 

John Guest, publisher bom War- 
rinffon, Cheshire 4 October 7977; 
died London 24 August 1997. 


Eric Halladay 


Eric Halladay was tbe defining 
figure of Durham University 
rowing for a generation and 
a half. 

In academic life be was 
thougbt of as the Red Adair of 
college leadership, being pro- 
gressively Master of Grey 
College at Durham Universi- 
ty from 1980, Rector of St 
Aidan's from 1990 and finally 
Principal of St Chad’s from 
1991. From 1982 until 1988 he 
was chairman of tbe Durham 
Regatta. The university Boat 
Club is still, after his going, a 
gentle, pleasant place, but not 
a soft touch, its graduates not 
only better oarsmen but also 
better people. 

The son of a vicar, Halladay 
was educated at Durham 
School before St John’s CoDege, 
Cambridge. After a year of 
theology at Ripon Hall, an An- 
glican College in Oxford, he 
taught history at Exeter School. 
In i960 he moved to the Roy- 
al Military Academy Sandhurst 
to teach military history and to 
coacb tbe Boat Quh. with which 
he won his first Henley prize, 
tbe Ladies’ Plate, in 1963. A 
year later be was at Durham lec- 
turing in history and beginning 
his thirty years of devotion to 
the Boat Club. 

He specialised in African 
history, especially the slave 
trade, and published The Build- 
ing of Modem Africa (with D.D. 
Rooney, 1966) and The Emer- 
gent Continent : Africa in the 
Nineteenth Century (1972). 


Although from 1980. when 
he became Master of Grey 
College, he was effectively a 
part-time academic, he re- 
mained a key member of the 
department. When briefly tbe 
historians were left without a 
professor to lead them, “Eric 
was tbe one all of us trusted to 
deal with tbe authorities. He 
would represent us forcibly 
and well without turning any- 
thing to unfair advantage,” 
said one of bis former 
colleagues. 

It was on much the same rec- 
ommendation that be was elect- 
ed a Steward of Henley Royal 
Regatta in 1993. This was, per- 
haps, the honour he most en- 
joyed. At the same time he was 
chairman of tbe board of the 
Rowing Hall of lame, which is 
to be part of tbe River and Row- 
ing Museum due to open in 
Henley next year. 

Although purportedly in re- 
tirement from 1994. he brought 
his thorough historical method 
to a series of short biographies 
of the men (mostly) who had 
shaped English rowmg, much of 
it arising from his research for 
Rowing in England, published 
in 1990. 

In the boathouse, as well as 
in college, Halladay had the art 
of deftly absorbing the locker' 
room coarseness and other ex- 
cesses of the roaring men and 
keeping the dub on a even keeL 
He was much too clever at 
working with people ever to let 
them come to blows and 



Haflarfay: Corinthian excellence 


achieved a Corinthian excel- 
lence most by the example of his 
own discipline and charm. 

Halladay was known to soft- 
er southerners by his perpetu- 
al uniform of corduroys 
covered by waterproof over- 
trousers tucked into black gum 
boots. He moved with tbe times 
when his buff duffle coat gave 
way about 20 years ago to a 
green Barbour jacket which, 
subjected to the same bard 
Tyne weather that turned his 
head a permanent walnut 
brown, hung loose and soft 
from his shoulders: always un- 
derneath this rural shabbiness 
was a clean collar and tie. Over 
30 winters he puffed at his pipe 
and part -coached and part- 
offered a whole culture of tol- 
erant sporting honesty to his 
crews. 


Once ashore, where he stood 
still, the floor would gradually 
be carpeted with Swan Vestas, 
although, ever conscientious, he 
tried to stuff them back in the 
box, as the pipe cradled in the 
left hand was used as a baton 
to conduct the telling of yarns 
and homilies. 

Fbr his funeral a packed lo- 
cal train from Newcastle 
dropped a cohort of dark- 
suited men on the platform 
with Corbridge on the oppo- 
site bank of the Tyne. As they 
walked over the bridge to the 
town, whole crews reformed 
for the first time since they had 
raced to hear Homer quoted; 
“Place on my tomb the oar 
with which I rowed with my 
friends when I was among liv- 
ing men”. 

Hugh Matheson 

Eric Halladay. historian: bran 9 
July 1930; Senior History Master, 
Exeter School 7956-66; Senior 
Lecturer in History, Royal Mili- 
tary Academy Sandhurst 196-64; 
Senior Tutor and part-time Lec- 
turer in History, Grey College, 
Durham University 1964-80, 
Vice-Master 1967-80, Master 
1980-89, Rector 1989-91; Chair- 
man, Durham Regatta 1982-88; 
Rector, St Aidan's College, 
Durham Unhersity 1990-91; 
Principal, St Chao's College, 
Durham University 1991-94: 
Steward, Henley Royal Regatta 
1993; married 1956 Margaret 
Roister tone son. two daughters); 
died 19 Sub} 1997. 



BIRTHS 

MOORE: Tb Kate and Damon, m 
. Wantage Howrtd. oa 25 Align*, a 

wo. Francs Thomas Ogsmto*. 
brother to Goilirer and P« *pg (a 

gr*adsc«larJJZ.Tbung, who died m 

Jtdy). . ; : 

DEATHS 

- ESSEN: On 34 Angus*. Dr Low* Es- - 
. sen OBE, DSC. FRS. of Gt«i 
RookfcuB, Surrey, died aged 8S, af- 
tex a short illness. No Cohere please. 

hwdoofflkwsngr «* 

' of B o ok to n Com mo n s (National 
: liiBI) and sent to HawKa wRre ml 
Kna3ors, Lealberb«w» Surrey. 

_ m . J'-JanH dlWIICf 


bentady mfesed w ms inwuy 
vdStimr Km tat 

r emain with US. fnflcial at 
fto^lSeetesnberm Southamp- 
ton Crematorium. Eun3y. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


A Memorial Service be arranged 
fbr tbe fate antmnn. 

T-TOBETTEB: MDoe., died 'suddenly, 
' aged 54,1x1 Frankfort, an 22'Angnst, 

attbesxartofthehc'txiaywidihsstov- 

ijwwifc Wfl be mimed tv Qntiu Jp. 
fohn a ad Vfcki- Fanatv flownsonly. 
’ ftmeral enquiries sal donations fe 
a charier of the family’s choice, toH. 
tey, RoKrtl Duettos, Brcin- 
018854822ft. 

taKHUKaaeats fbr Gneae BOOHS, 
MARRIAGES &DEATHS sboofaf be 

sent in -writing to ihe Gazette Editor; 

■raeimtopeadad, I CanadaS«m*4 Ce- 
mrr Wharf, London E14 SDL, tde- 
pfaMcd to 0171-293 2011 or taxed to 
017W»:2MO- 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr B. Coflings 

and Lady L. E. Gordon Lennox 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Benjaxnm, younger son of Mr 
and Mrs Roger Coflings. of Thrax- 
ton, Herefordshire, and Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the Duke and 
DtH*essirfRJdnnoixJ,Liinnosand 
Gordon, of Goodwood. Chichester. 
West Sussex. 

Marriages 

Mr R-D. TbmricOBe 
nod Miss L. Thomas 
The manage tookpiace,«i24 August, 
St St David's ^ Church. Menhyr TydfiL 

wnri Mrs rnfaTbanas. ofTroedTrigw, 
MM Glamorgan, and Richard, 
you nys t son of Mr and Mo Denis 
TlinajdiBe, of Biacfcneil, Berkshire. 


Birthdays 

Mr Geriiard Berger, motor raring dri- 
ver, 38; Sir Donald Bradman, crick- 
eter, 89; Chief Mangosuthn 
Burfiriezi, 69; Sir Hugb Byatt, kroner 
diplomat, 70: Sir Siewan Crawford, 
former diplomat, 84; Lord Dor- 
mant! of Easing! on, former govern- 
ment minister, 78; Miss Sian 
Edwards, conductor, 38; The Earl of 
Eglinlon and Wfoton, former man- 
agiog director, and deputy chairman, 
Getraxd & National Holdings, 58; 
Lady Antonia Fraser, writer, 65; Mr 
David Hart, trade mrioo leader, 57; 
Mr Michael Holroyd, writer, 62; Mr 
Bernhard Laager, golfer, 40; Mr 
John Lloyd, tennis player, 43; Mr An- 
drew MacKay MP, 48; Sir James 
MoJvneaux, fanner MP, 77; Sir Mark 
Ratter, a Lord Justice of Appeal, 60; 
Vbcount Rotbennere, newspaper 
proprietor, 72; The Right Rev 
Richard Rati, former Bishop of 
Leicester, 72; Mother Teresa, mis- 


aonaiy, 87: Mr Andy Tnrnell, race- 
horse trainer. 49; Mr Robin .Wuer- 
. field, bookseller and publisher. 83; 
Lt-Gen Sir John "Watts, 67; Mr Ed- 
mund Weiner, lexicographer. 48. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Confucius, philosopher, 551 
BC; Alessandro Faniese, Duke of 
Parma, general and diplomat. 1545: 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, 
philosopher, 1710; Hermann Kipper, 
music leader, critic and composer, 
1826; Heinrich Urban, co mp o s er, 
1837; Umberto Giordano, compos- 
er, 1867; Karl Hausbofer. soldier and 
geographer, 1S69, Theodore Herman 
Albert Dreiser, novelist, 1S71; Karl 
Bosch, industrial chemist. 1874; 
Lloyd Cassel Douglas, flowelrst, 1877; 
TUc Hon Charles Stewart Rolls, 
motor manufacturer, 1877; Samuel 
Goldwyn (Samuel Gelbfisch), film 
magnate, 1882; Eric Coates, viola 
player and composer, 1886; CecQ 


Scott Forester, novelist, 1899; Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson, 36ih US pres- 
ident, 1908; Martha Raye (Margaret 
Theresa Yvonne Reed), actress and 
comedienne. 1916. Deaths: Josquin 
Desprez, composer, 1521; Titian 
(Tiziano Vecelli). painter, a victim of 
the ptague, 1576; ftipe Sixtus V. 1590; 
Tbmds Luis de Victoria, composer, 
1611; Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, 
playwright and poet 1635: James 
Thomson, poet, 1748; Johan George 
Sebwaxtzc, painter, 1 874; John Hen- 
ry Foley, sculptor. 1874; Euggoe- 
Sanroe! Auguste Fromentin, novelist 
and painter, 1876; Sir Rowland HflL 
founder of penny postage, 1879; 
Louis Botha, soldier and statesman, 
1919; “Le Corbusier" (Charies- 
EdouardJeannerct), architect, 1965; 
Princes Marina, Duchess of Kent, 
1961% Dame IvyCompron-Buroett, 
novelist, 1969; Halle Selassie, de- 
posed Emperor of Ethiopia, 1975; 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma, nmr- 
dered bylbe IRA 1979. On tills day: 


Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar lost the 
Duchy of Franconia at the Battle of 
NordKngen, 1634; die Battle of Long 
Island was fought, the British driving 
back the American army. 1776: the 
first balloon ascent was made in 
Britain by James Tyder at Edinburgh, 
1784; ibe Declaration of the Rights 
of Man was adopted by the French 
Rational Assembly, 1789; Napoleon 
defeated the Austrians at tbe Bank 
of Dresden. 1813; Algiers, then a 
refuge for Barbary pirates, was bom- 
barded by Lord Exmouth, 1816; Ed- 
win Lauren tine Drake was the first 
in the US to «arike o3- at TJiusvOk, 
fleimsylvania. 185$ theinieriorof the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 
Ifcrk, was destroyed by fire. 1892; the 

Kellogg-Briand Pact, an anti-war 
document, was signed by 15 na- 
tions, 192& the Heinkcl 17S,fii5i jet- 
prOpeBed aircraft, made its first 
flight, I939;ihe first transmisoon of 
a television programme from (he 
Continent was made by the BBC, 


1950; the Soviet Union launched 
Sputnik 3. carrying two dogs, 1958. 
Today is the Feast Day of Si Caesarms 
of Aries, St David Lewis, Little St 
Hugh. St Marcellas of Tomi, St Mar- 
garet the Barefooted, St Monica 
and St Pbemen 

Lectures 

National Gallery, Kathleen Adler, 
*^&ter, water . . . (ivj: four paintings 
by Sisley", I pm. 

Tate Gallery: Justice Hopkins, “Sea, 
Sky and Rock; abstract artists in Si 
Ives", Ipm. 


Changing of the Guard 
The King’s Hoop Royal Horft Artillery 
mounts Ibe Queen's Life Guard 01 Horae 
Guards, Ham Nijmegen Company 
Grenadier Gnords monnU the Queen’s 
GnanL at Bntkfagfaam Paiact, 113am. 
hand provided by the Scots Guards. 
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fashion 


Tfou kno w those long hot days are numbered when the high street reveals its autumn collections. And this time theres aii^cating 
new crop of designers to encourage you to part with your money, says Tamsin Blanchard. Photographs by Sheridan Money 


Berry kw g ste c we sweater (left), £296, and velvet panel skirt, 
£259, both by Jean PHqppe Bouyer from Liberty Regent 
Street, London Wl; metaDfc snake-skin shoes with metal 
heel, £155, from selected branches of Russel & Bromley 
Cmq&ani 629 6903) 

Grey window-pain check single-breasted jacket with prfot 
(above), £858, grey trousers, £544, and grey 
Vneck, £289, an by Soi*a Nuttafl, available from PoUyav 
na, 12 Market H3, Barnsley; Setfridges, Oxford Street, 
London Wl; Koh Sanaa, 65 Monmouth Street, WC2; 
Liberty Regent Street, Wl 

Stylist Charlie Harrington 

Hair and Make-up: Helen Barm on for Bannons Hair and 
Beauty. 

Model: Michelle Gontier at Models 1. 


designer Charies Jour dan, Sonia 
Rykiel, and Paco Rabanne. He 
launched his first collection under his 
own name in 1994. 

If you want to invest in a great 
grey suit, the must-have buy of the 
seakw, Sonja Nuttall is your woman. 
The thirtysomething designer staged 
her comeback at London Fashion 
Week last February. 

“Tailoring is where my heart is," 
says Nuttall. “This collection is more 
grown-up than before. We've signed 
a manufacturing deal and I know the 
finished product will be really beau- 
tiful when it hits the stores in a cou- 
ple of weeks.” The clothes are 
inspired by the style of Second 
World War photographer Lee 
Miller, with her tomboyish utilitar- 
ianism. They might seem expensive, 
but once you feel the cashmere and 
try on a jacket, you’ll understand the 
price, even if you can't afford iL 

NuttalTs collection spans the gap 
between the cutting edge and the 
luxury classics market perfectly. 
Nowhere is this more apparent 
than at fledgling designer emporium 
Koh Samui in London's Covent 
Garden. If you want to find out 
what's new, just take a trawl through 
the rails and become familiar with 
the collections of Clements RSbeira 
YMC, Justin Oh, Earley Palmeiro, 
Copperwheat Blundell, David 
Purves, Hussein Cbalayan and 
EXspeth Gibson amongst others. 
Nuttall's refined, no-nonsense 
pieces are there alongside a newer 
nam e in tailoring, Ruli Dan an. 

The buyers and owners of Koh 


Samui, Paul Sexton and TMita Zoe, 
see new collections constantly. Any- 
one who rings up for an appoint- 
ment gets seen. 

Ruu Dan an, an ex-assistant of 
Alexander McQueen, is one of their 
most promising finds. What 
attracted Koh Samui were the lux- 
urious fabrics, the sharp tailoring 
and the unashamed femininity. This 
autumn is the first season Dan an 
has designed a whole collection. 
“Her clothes are really well made 
and they flatter the female body in 
away that is sexy, elegant, dassy and 
tasteful all at the same time,” says 
Sexton. “They go in and out in all 
the right places.” 

Prices are high, with a low-cut 
evening dress costing £500. But 
according to Sexton and Zoe, there 
is a market for her clothes. Women 
are more inclined to spend upwards 
of £500 on a gold brocade jacket if 
it looks like it's a one-off. If you 
gauge the value of a garment by the 
time it has taken to make it, Ruti 
Daman’s dotfaes are a bargain: die 
makes each piece by hand from start 
to finish. Similarly, the necklace 
shown here with the jacket was 
made by one of Koh Samui’s young 
artisans, jewellery designer Sazan 
Weiss. A single neddace can take up 
to three months to make. A simple 
bracelet is more affordable at £79. 

If you are in the market for a big 
winter wardrobe splash, now is the 
time. But huny. Before yon know iL 
there wiD be snow on the ground and 
the high street will have moved on 
to spring. 


F ashion runs on a calendar 
all its own; autumn wear 
hits the high street aL least 
a month before the official 
end of summer time. This 
month, retailers eoukJ bandy contain 
their excitement before wheeling out 
the new season's merchandise. Con- 
sumer spending is at an all-lime high. 
The big autumn spend can begin. It 
might be JOdegC and scaring sun- 
shine outside, but inside it's lime to 
invest in a new coat, some knee-high 
boots and a winter suit. 

What makes fashion constantly 
interesting, and shopping endlessly 
entertaining, is the constant turnover 
of new labels and collections. This 
autumn there is a crop of new labels 
to help entice you to pan with your 
money. Three names to look out for 
are Jean-Philippc Bouyer, Sonja 
Nuttall and Ruti Danan. 

Liberty in London’s Regent Street 
does not shy away from testing 
obscure new labels. Buyers Angela 
Quaintrell and Lynette White have 
a keen eye for clothes that will give ■ 
the customer something different, 
desirable and - most of the lime - 
wearable. The new collections 
include French designer Jean- 
PhHippe Bouyer and Sonja Nuttall, 
the British designer who has been 
out of circulation for three seasons 
while concentrating on the consul- 
tancy side of her business. 

Bouyer, 38, is a definite winter 
designer, indulging in rich velvets, 
intense berry odours, and clothes that 
elongate but fully cover the body. He 
has worked for Karl Lagerfeld, shoe 


Meat and two veg and a new look 

Your supermarket’s own brand fashion is starting to give 
designer labels a run for their money. By Melanie Rickey 


T esco might not have quite the cachet of Prada or Gucd 

...yet. Bui incrcaangfy, supermarkets are musdii^ in on fash- 
ion territory. Stores used to be exdnsrvety for the sale of food 
and the daffy necessities of life. Vbu would certainty not expect an 
Adding hooded top to appear a few aisles down from the washing 
powder in Tesco. but there they are. At Asda, too. it's possible to 
fed a colourful stripey jumper not unlike those by dements Ribetro, 
by resident designer George Davis. At Sainsbury's Savacentres, a 
camel trouser suit is a paltry £60. These clothes may not be for label 
queens, but where there is a gap in the market it will be filled - 
and by who better than supermarkets, which can provide clothes 
at prices that are as easy to swallow as a chocolate eclair. 


Savacentre 

Range: LNJ.TLAJLS; style rating: <V10; value for money: 7/10 
This range ts Sold as “directional fashion essentials for any 
occaston and it tool® mod. There are plenty of bright hard- 
wearmg dothes for children, casual separates for men, and suits 

W S^w°« r WOme r D (sizes 1(MS > “ directional coloure 
and styles. Great fleeces for winter. Inquiries: 01 189 368 000 


Range: Items; style rating: 7/10; value for money 10/10 

Ttesco is making waves with bargain basement prices for Adidas 
sportswear, undercutting sports specialists and selling the stuff at 
paces equivalent to those in America. Sadly, the cut-pnce Levi 501s 
have sold out. Stocking up on sports gear is the main reason to shop 
for dothes at Tfesco, but white you’re there, take a look at Items, 
Tfesco's own label featuring garments that can be worn day-today, 
such as jeans, sweatshirts and leggings in a wide range of 
Odours are blade, white, navy and grey, with seasonal additions. 

Prices Basic jeans. £16: bootleg jeans, £20; moleskin jeans in 
chocolate brown and black, £26; 18” jersey mini-skirts, £12; lee- 


Asda 

R ^ : i 9?’ I S c “ Asdaistyie raiing: s/10; value for money. 7/10 

Ceeifia Chancellor wears polo- 
neck jumper, £1939, chocolate 
brown suedette trousers, 

£22.99; George at Asda 
ragt MerfS orange V-neck T- 
snirt, £J4; striped jogging 
bottoms, £20; sweatshirt, £20 
and trainers, £1999, all from 
Savacentro 
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J bst as Easter is the season for state 
schoolteachers and heads to 
gather in English coastal resorts 
so late summer is traditionally the* 
time for genteel gatherings of their 
equivalents from the private sector. 
The Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools kicked ofF yester- 
day. Its cun-ent chairman, Robert 
£ ch ®® on ’ prraed his right foot and let 
tfy. His speech is worth reading by all 
those intending to send a child to a prep 
school; the IAPS does not like parents 
who divorce, who are not devout Chjris- 
pans, who are not prepared to stand 
^ shoulder to shoulder against the tide of 
'*■ cultural degradation lapping at the 
. veiy classroom window. 

If ever the National Union ofTfeacb- 
ers - hardly a shrinking violet when it 
oomes-to exaggeration and complaint 
— wanted a lesson in blood-curdling 
rhetoric,- hyperbole and extravagant 
language, they should apply to Mr 
Acheson and his colleagues, who yes- 
terday applauded a scattershot denun- 
ciation of the BBC, contemporary 
mores, individualism, rationalism and 
social change. 

This kind of bluster does nobody 
much good, especially the implicit con- 
trast between the serene, hard-working, 
v God-fearing prep schools and the 
| noisy, disrupted free schools attended 
by the majority of pre- 13-year-olds. Yet 
there may have been method in Mr 
Acheson’s attack. Into it he dropped a 


calculated reference to the occasion — 
deep hi the mists of political time, but 
clearly still veiy real to the prep- 
schoolers — when a Labour education 
minister came to them brea thing fire 
and brimstone and threatening all 
manner of egalitarian readjustment in 
their disfavour. The fact that that min- 
ister, Roy Hattersley, is still breathing 
fire and brimstone and threatening all 
maimer of egalitarian readjustment, 
but is completely out of power, is not 
the point; how easily could David 
Blimkett turn into something similar? 
Hasn’t he already shown his mettle by 
moving to abolish assisted places? 

It must be hoped that the is not going 
to be the tenor of relations between the 
private sector of education and Tbny 
Blair’s government. Mr Acheson’s 
highly-coloured views may be repre- 
sentative of the lesser brethren among 
the prep school heads, but it is unlikely 
he speaks for schools with a sophisti- 
cated (and non-Christian) catchment, 
and it is certain that he does not speak 
for the post-13 sector, whose heads 
meet in their annual conclave soon. 
Labour's educational plans are plans for 
the majority of the schools catering for 
the vast majority of children, ie not the 
private sector. It is not directly engaged 
- only indirectly, in the sense that 
Labour’s doctrine of educational 
improvement knows no bounds. It 
would be a foolish and spendthrift par- 
ent who ignored the indifferent results 
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because it does release some money for 
the vital task of bidding up standards m 

state schools -- but in terms of ntunbere 

of children, it is a sideshow. The ques- 
tion is what else, if anything, the Gov- 
ernment does with the private sector of 

schooling: are the next few years to see 

hostilities, mutual indifference; or some 
sort of beneficial engagement? . ■ 
Ministers may need to remind them- 
selves of the important part played by 
private schools in curriculum develop- 
ment (notably in maths and science) 
and in bedding down the GGSE; they 
would not need to look far among the 
members of the Headmasters- •Con- 
ference/Girls’ Schools Association to 
find heads who share their enthusiasm 
for broadening the sixth-form syllabus, 
even at the expense of A-Ievel itself As 

• J 


recorded by some private schools. The 
better private schools are, it should be 
remembered, especially susceptible to 
tests of “added value”: the real test of 
a Clifton, or a Manchester Grammar is 
not their GCSE score but what they do 
with the immensely impressive abilities 
and attainments of the children they 
take in. If Chris Wood bead, the Chief 
Inspector of Schools, does not make this 
point when he talks to the prep schools 
this week, he will be missing a trick. 

The Labour Party at large still con- 
tains large reservoirs of antagonism 
towards both the principle and the prac- 
tice of private schooling - this much is 


undeniable. A straw poll of Mr Blair's 
Cabinet on its theoretical abolition 
would be revealing. But this is sup- 
pressed sentiment, and that is how it is 
likely to remain. After all, the concor- 
dat with the private sector of business 
and industry is one of the administra- 
tion's planks; it would be mighty incon- 
sistent if this somehow were to exclude 
education's private side. The Govern- 
ment's passionate ambition to re-skin 
and upgrade the educational attain- 
ments of all children surely forbids any 
moves to diminish educational oppor- 
tunity, anywhere. The abolition of 
assisted places was justified, partly 


may be a gimmick but anything, how- 
ever small, however transitory, that 
lessens the social ignorance of children 
must be worthwhile. But such things 
are best arranged bilaterally between 
schools and local authorities. There is 
no need for a heavy-handed national 
scheme - just buckets of good WflL 
Is there a case for more substantive 
interest by Labour ministers in private 
schools? It will be tempting. The Char- 
ities Commission, off its own bat, is 
reviewing the principled basis of char- 
itable status which will, not for the first 
time, throw up questions about the tax 
paid and income received by private 


educational foundations (including 
Oxbridge colleges). Labour may never 
grow to love private education, but it 
must learn to live with it, constantly 
repeating to itself that mantra coined 
(byNeil Kinnock) to the effect that its 
task is to make state schools so good 
that parents have no incentive to turn 
away from them. 


This spicy drug 
belongs to us all 

P atents are a way of stopping the 
competitive mechanism operating 
for a specific period of time. They ought 
to encourage research by offering 
inquirers (and the investors backing 
them) at least the possibility of a guar- 
anteed stream of reward. For compan- 
ies to seek to patent existing products 
with known properties is little short of 
legalised theft. It should not have taken 
the American Patent Office several 
years to respond to Indian claims 
against a patent on turmeric’s healing 
properties. Indian households have 
used the spice as medicine for centuries. 
Tb have patented it (as opposed to com- 
pounds of turmeric, or derivatives) 
would have added nothing to know- 
ledge and simply acted as a monopo- 
listic, if entirely unenforceable, restraint 
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Hidden cost 
of goods that 
travel too far 

Sin The car has borne the brunt of 
criticism is the current transport 
^ debate. In terms of pollution it 
W takes a great many cars to equate 
with one heavy goods vehicle. 
Because lorries are associated with 
industry and services their right of 
movement is rarely questioned. It is 
time the spotlight rested on those 
movements of goods vehicles which 
are a consequence of cheap fuel 
and low wages in distant countries. 

There are grounds for concern 
when it is profitable for a dothing 
company in the North of England 
to shape trousers in its factory, then 
send them byroad to Eastern 
Europe to be stitched, then return 
them to be distributed throughout 
the UK Again, supermarkets pride 
themselves on offering wide choice 
- say, a yoghurt made in Greece 
with milk from Germany, alongside 
a virtually identical yoghurt made 
in the UK. 

} If such much-travelled goods 

r bore a pollution tax which reflected 
the distance travelled and the 
mode of transport, we would begin 
to see shelf prices which 
represen led the real cost in terms 
of damage to health and the 
environment. Overnight it would 
become economic to cot out and 
stitch the trousers in Yorkshire. 

Over a wide range of goods the 
economic advantage would tilt in 
favour of home-grown and 
manufactured products - good for 
employment and GDP 
• -r Of necessity this would be an 
EU-wide pollution tax and 
opponents would doubtless 
. condemn it as against the spirit of 
■die Union in placing a damper on 
fee free movement of goods. 
However, it would merely make 
goods bear the external costs and, 
at fee same time, be a small but 
it step towards a 
ibleplaneL 

jr PETER FSMTTH 

CfaefirPtan, Environment and 
fiBuntig Committee , 

RoyallnsiituLe of British Architects 
London W1 

Sin Little has been said about using 
i*3 piggyback services to get the 
juggernauts off the roads. 

Now that we have the Channel 

Unmet and with proposals to 
upgrade the West Cfxast line (the 
extra cost to accommodate 
piggyback traffic is pat at£100m 
only) trailers could mave on rail care 
froanrfaces such as Glasgow, 
Manchest er and Liverpool to Milan 
and other European centres. The 



French ports. With.the Channel 
Turner Rail Iink<CTRL) coming 
op^T pym Tn a few years’ time 
consideration should be given also 
Iti^ piggybacktra^ using the . 

• fast Coast line, via S tratford, 

donated as a CTRL terminal. 

-AU this was postulated by the 
.■Labour Party years ago, when John 
-• Prescott was shadow transport 
; Sttretaiy, in a paper called Moving 
. Sthairt into Europe— A High-Speed 
- fature for Transport. 

DONALD DAVIES 
.. London EC4 

Sin Experience in Washington and 
; vp&er US cities has shown that - 
-Strong incentives for the formation 
jtf “ear pools-" have proved 
acceptable in a car-owning 
. democracy. By reserving many of 
■ its parking spaces for car pools a 
Boston firm has induced 39 pCT 
dent of its employees to adopt ride* 
sha ring Highway authorities have 
provided an iucetiuve by reserving 
lanes on radial motorways for high- 





occupancy vehicles (HOVs). 

Despite misgivings on the part of 
government policy-makers, an 
HOV lane is soon to be introduced 
in Leeds. The situation has become 
so urgent that there is a case for 
reserving HOV lanes on all the 
main radials that feed the most 
congested part of M25: M40, M4, 
M3 and A3. This would relieve 
peak-hour pressure on M25, where 
many car- trips are transferring from 
one of these radials to another. 
NIGELSEYMER 
Slaughter. Gloucestershire 


Sin Beatrice Purser (Letters, 21 
August) is right in cautioning that 
car reduction measures could 
result in care becoming the 
preserve of the rich. 

- Punitive taxation of road use is 
fu ndamentall y at odds with the 
Government’s aim of a flexible 
workforce. In the current climate 
of short-contract working and 
precarious job security, it seems 
grossly unfair to fine' additionally 
those who are forced to seek work 
away from where they live. 

IAN SANDERS 
Shore ham, Wfest Sussex '■ 

Cash squeeze 
on the NHS 

Sin You report (“Hospitals losing 
battle to cut lists”, 22 August) that 
in response to the rise in NHS • 
waiting fists “the BMA and 
opposition parties said there wasno 
* ie of cutting the waiting lists 
Jioiii extra cash for the NHS 
above fee extra JEJbn already 
pledged for hospitals in England 
next year." In fact, of the opposition 
parties, only the Liberal Democrats 
are calling for extra funding. 

In fact, it is astonishing that the 


Labour government has the gall to 
blame the rise in waiting times on 
the Tory NHS spending record (a 
dearly inadequate average 3 per 
cent real-terms growth over the last 
10 years) while at the same time 
adopting Tory NHS spending plans 
(a grossly inadequate flat growth 
over the next two years). 

The so-called extra money for 
next year will be more than 
cancelled out by additional inflation 
and existing Trust and Health 
Authority deficits in the NHS. 

While Tbzy and Labour bicker over 
who is to blame for the crisis in the 
NHS, the Health Service is fating a 
medium-term funding squeeze 
from which it may never recover. 

Labour's dual pledges to “save 
the NHS” and not to raise direct 
taxation for five years are 
incompatible. It looks increasingly 
as if it will be the sick and elderly 
rather than the well-off who will 
suffer from the inevitable betrayal 
of one of these election pledges. 

Dr EVAN HARRIS MP 
( Oxford Wand. Abingdon. LA Demi 
House of Commons 
London SWI 

Sin It has been dear for a long time 
that a great (teal of the dentistry 
which is posable today is* way beyond 
the means of a state service. 
(“MBtisteresaidy cut m free dentistry 
on the NHS”, 15 August; Letters, 20 
August). It is also true that dental 
undergraduate education is 
expensive. I am delighted to learn 
therefore that a new look Is at last 
being taken at the fundingof 
dentistry. It is to be hoped that the 
reviewwiflbe comprehensive. 


With a limited budget it is vital 
that the money which is made 
available for dentistry is spent as 
effectively as possible. The 
calculations must start with what 
the state can afford in the provision 
of dental care and the cost of 
undergraduate dental education. It 
should finish with what patients 
and undergraduates must be 
prepared to pay. Proper provision 
must also be made for the dental 
needs of those truly unable to 
afford basic dental care. 

In recent times there have been 
two Nuffield inquiries into 
dentistry, one into dental education 
and the other into the use of 
auxiliaries in dentistry. Although 
each body bad lay representatives, 
the committees were dominated by 
members of the dental profession, 
academics and practitioners. The 
reports were good but unit 
surprisingly were dentist- rather 
than patient-orientated. 

Perhaps now is the time to 
commission a third Nuffield-type 
inquiry. This should look into what 
the general public wants from the 
profession, rather than what 
demists think they want or what 
they think is good for them. 

The proposed committee should 
take as broad a view of dentistry as 
possible. It should undoubtedly 
nave a predominance of lay 
members and a minority of 
dentists. 

RICHARD JOHNS 
Winchester 

The writer is Emeritus Professor of 
Restorative Dentistry University of 
Sheffield 


Brief chance to 
end an injustice 

Sir: The continuing detention in jail 
of asylum-seekers who have neither 
been tried nor convicted of any 
criminal offence is a denial of their 
fundamental human rights; they 
have already been oppressed in 
their awn countries. In this 
administrative detention there is 
no right to bail. It is both 
unreasonable and unjust. 

This practice could be ended 
now without loss of face. The 
longer the Government delays, the 
more It will become identified with 
past asylum polices and the harder 
politically it win become. The end 
of this practice (which has been 
criticised by both Amnesty 
International and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees), would both be seen as a 
sign of our commitment to human 
fits and help to rebuild a respect 
for the rule or law. How long twD 
we have to wait? 

MICHAEL BARTUCT 
Parliamentary Liaison Secretary 
The Religious Society of Friends in 
Britain ( Quakers ) 

London NW] 


Stay at home 

Sin In a week in which your news 
coverage has been dominated by 
our need to curb the damaging 
effects of car use, it is extraordinary 
that you should perpetuate the 
myth that a long-haul jet flight to 
look at elephants is green tourism. 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. Fax: 0171-293 2056; 
e-mail: letters(& independent co. uk. E-mail correspondents are ashed to give a postal address. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. We regtp'm an unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


(“Cry freedom”, 23 August). It is 
hard to get much farther from the 
truth. 

Flying is the most energy-hungry 
means of travel and each passenger 
will produce about two tonnes of 
carbon dioxide for the southern 
African holiday mentioned Much 
of the pollutants are then injected 
into a vulnerable part of the 
atmosphere. 

It has become necessary to 
encourage such tourism only 
because southern nations are 
driven by the cosh of debt- 
repayment programmes imposed 
upon them by the rich nations of 
tne north. 

If you want a green holiday, it 
would be far better to catch the 
train to St Ives and donate the 
money saved to organisations that 
are fighting to overturn this global 
economic madness. 

MARTIN HUGHES- JONES 
Mid Devon Green Party 
Sampford PevereU 
Devon 

Crowded holidays 

Sin Why do we bother wilh so 
many bank holidays? Britain is such 
a crowded little island, it simply 
cannot cope if we all take the day 
off and go loo king for something to 
do. 

Why not abolish them all and 
simply add the equivalent number 
of days to people’s annual holiday 
entitlement? People should have 
the right to take Christmas and 
Easter off, should they be that way 
inclined. 

Tin sure we'd all be a lot happier 
taking our days off when we 
wanted. 

THOMAS WRIGHT 

Fetcham 

Sunev 


Wrong people in 
the town hall 

Sir. Christian Wolmar (“The little 
people of Pauley”, 23 August) 
believes the way to prevent such 
incidents of “small-town 
corruption” as are alleged In places 
such as Doncaster, Hackney and 
Renfrewshire is to implement 
proportional representation. 

Certainly, PR would cause 
administrations long accustomed 
to holding office in either Labour 
or Tory strongholds to adopt a 
more conciliatoiy and open style. 
But do political parlies have a role 
to play in town hall politics any 
more? 

A gjib look at the situation in 
Hackney (with which I am 
painfully familiar) will show that 
party political or ideological 
differences count for nothing. By 
far the most pressing issue is 
finding candidates who are 
prepared to sacrifice their careers 
for the onerous joys of public 
office. Is it any wonder that places 
like Hackney are governed by the 
retired, the unemployed and the 
insane? 

One way of improving matters 
would be to create a situation 
where employers would again be 
proud to see their employees 
elected to public office - paying 
councillors' expenses direct to the 
employer might make the prospect 
more appealing. 

We should also look to the 
wealth of examples of local 
partnerships of service users, 
businesses and other stakeholders 
who manage local services directly. 
This type of partnership 
arrangement is being vigorously 
pursued by many local authorities 
(including Hackney) irrespective 
of political allegiance. Perhaps it is 
time for recalcitrant local 
authorities resistant to this style of 
democracy to be forced down the 
road of the “enabling” as opposed 
to the “controlling” local state. 
Councillor JEREMY KILLING RAY 
(London Borough 
of Hackney, Labour ) 

London £8 


A very short 
millennium 

Sin The news that the covering of 
the Millennium Dome may now 
last up to 25 years fails to move me. 
The whole project is virtually 
without meaning in the context of 
celebrating a new age. 

One wonders what sort of 
monument the Victorians would 
have produced if they had fielded 
the new mill ennium. Apart from a 
celebration of themselves and their 
culture by way of a Crystal Palace- 
type exhibition (like, I suppose, our 
Dome), they would probably have 
constructed a specific monument, 
probably in granite and marble, 
inscribed with a few sonorous lines 
by Kipling. Complacent and 
overbearing perhaps, but such a 
monument would nave bad at least 
fair chance of lasting 1.000 years, 
small, dedicated “Hello” to our 
descendants. 

As it is, our millennium project 
mil oome and go, and not make 
much impression on anyone. 

In 1,000 years, the free-market 
approach which has produced the 
Dome will presumably have been 
shown as either a great success or 
greater failure. Either way, the 
Dome builders will have left little 
or nothing to show that their hopes 
and dreams for our future extended 
much further than a single 
generation, let alone 1,000 yeans. 
JAMES GOODMAN 
Weston-super-Mare 
Norik Somerset 
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Behave, or you’ll be sent to Stroud 

7 • 1/ . . __ rime after hmch. One week was too much for me-* 


What does the Catholic 
church do with gay 
clergy who insist on 
having active sex lives? 

It sends them to be 
re-educated in its own 
‘open prison’ in the 
Cotswdds. One such 
priest speaJks here of the 
‘worst week of his life’ 
when he was sent for 
assessment at 
Our Lady of Victory 


U y ■ o be seat to Stroud" - 
f I 'that is a phrase spo- 
I ten with hushed tones 

1 al presbytery dining- 

Jim tables around the 
country. 1 should know, because I was 
sent there. 

Our Lady of Victory, near Stroud in 
Gloucestershire, lies within a valley. Set 
on a terrace with lawns sloping down 
to the woods, its appearance is that of 
a Cotswold manor-house, but there are 
modem additions, including extra 
bedrooms and a lecture room. Any 
observer would conclude that it is some 
form of educational institute or con- 
ference centre. • 

The house is occupied by the Ser- 
vants of the Paraclete, an American 
religious order established at Jemess 
Springs, New Mexico, in 1947, by Fr 
Gerald Fitzgerald, who felt called to 
establish an order which would deal 
therapeutically with priests and reli- 
gious brothers who were experiencing 
difficulties in their lives. The foundation 
had the enthusiastic support of the 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, and, indeed, 
a number of American bishops. In the 
Fifties other houses were established: 
in St Louis, Cleveland, and Vermont. 
An order of sisters was founded - the 
Handmaids of the Precious Blood, who 
still have a house at Jemez Springs. In 
the Sixties the order opened its only 
English house at Brownshill. near 
Stroud; to most priests it is known, 
simply, as “Stroud”. 

I was sent to Stroud - ostensibly for 
one week’s assessment - when the 


bi sho p discovered that I was not just gay 
but also active. It was the worst week 
of my life. For although 1 had been told 
by the Vicar-General (a sort of diocesan 
prime minister) that I would be going 
to a place “in the south of England” 
from which I would “return a better 
priest”, what I found was more in the 


order of an open prison. 

Our Lady of Victory is not an easy 
place to find - which is why I was sent 
a map to enable me to find my way 
there - and the road signs are unset- 
tling: “No Through Road," I read. “No 
Turning Back after this Point”. I was 
shown to a small bedroom and visited 
by an elderly priest from Arizona who 
insisted that he had to search my lug- 
gage for “any alcohol or pornographic 
material.*’ I had none, but was speech- 
less nevertheless at this gross intrusion 
of privacy, w • • . • 

I swallowed my pride as I felt that, 
within a week, I should be free - best 
not to rock the boat, I thought. But m 
retrospect I wish I had. The rules of the 
house were then presented: no exeat in 
the first week; thereafter, exeats onfy in 
the company of at least one other res- 
ident, with all bars and pubs out of 
bounds. Even if a friend or member of 
my family came on a visit I would be 
permitted, to go only to specified places 
_ with another resident! To add to this 
horror, I then learned that if my assess- 
ment revealed a requirement to stay, I 
would not be leaving, and the “one 
week” might become six or seven 
months. I spent two sleepless nights and 
vowed that I would leave at the end of 
the week regardless: nothing would 
induce me to stay me to stay in that 
prison for any longer. 

I was interviewed over the week py 
two priests and a female psycho- 
therapist The first priest was straight- 
forward, and concluded quite rapidly 
tha t I would not benefit from any tune 
there: “It would be like taking a sledge- 
hammer to a nut” The psychotherapist 
also concluded that there would be no 
benefit from my stay, but although hers 
was the most positive report, I found 
her attitude patronising and supercil- 
ious - perhaps she was justteing 
“provocative and challenging". She 
liked to give the impression that she 
knew a great deal about the gay scene, 
asking about masturbation fantasies 


jBBI 

I OUT 



and health-risk activities, but she pos- 
sessed a peculiar prejudice, claiming 
that gay relationships based on initial 
sexual attraction and activity had a 
“built-in destruction.” She retracted this 
when I said that it need not be the case, 
and gave some examples; but she won- 
dered if I was too firm in my defence 
of my sexuality, and “protesting too 
much." 1 replied that living in a homo- 
phobic Church and society was bound 
to make me defensive. 

“What if you woke up to find your- 
self straight?" My answer - that I 
would accept it with a strong twinge of 
regret - earned the riposte: "You’ve 
rehearsed that before." 

“Were you sexually abused as a 
child?" 

“Not to my knowledge. 

The worst suggestion was when she 
claimed that I had not sought sexual 
contact with a man whom 1 had coun- 
selled after the 
death of his lover 

because I feared £ A yicrK 

that I might con- ", 
tract Aids (the . tOlCl ttie 

lover had died of xu-y ««. 

an Aids-related fll- wer 

ness). I think I was privilege 

silent at that point. «... 

The second WCI c 

priest, the Father- nUtgatC 

Servant (the super- _ 

ior of the bouse) ^ 

was cold and aloof, 

and gave away nothing- I read his 
report before he dispatched it to the 
bishop. It was an accurate, yet dispas- 


There is some free time after lunch, 
but at 4pm there is afternoon prayer, 
then a holy hour (Exposition), fol- 
lowed by evening prayer and Bene- 
diction, with a sap of about an hour 
until supper. In the evening there is 
some free time but also group sessions: 
curfew is 10pm or 10.30pm. I found 
this structure intensely claustrophobic 
and oppressive. 

In recent years the increasing prob- 
lem of paedophilia - or its exposure and 
admission — has led to the majority of 
priests there now being admitted for 
such offences, to the extent that the 
house is frequently oversubscribed. 
There are about 30 residents, two or 
three resident staff (all priests), visiting 
psychotherapists and a nurse, and 
administrative and catering staff drawn 
from the locality. The majority of the 
residents seemed reasonably happy 
and well-adjusted: they were very 
friendlv and warm. 


One week was too much for me - the 
gross invasion of privacy, the lack erf free- 
dom of movement, and the oppressive, 
claustrophobic atmosphere. “Trie first 
six weeks here are hell." one of them said 
to me, “absolute hell;" and how I 
believed him. An appropriate observa- 


rion: a visiting bishop told them that they 
were uniquely privileged, for they were 
experiencing their purgatory now. He 
and the rest of the faithful were obliged ^ * 
to wait until death! This purgatory lasts 
from six months to two years. 

The effects of Stroud are difficult to 
gauge. I have met men who have passed 
through the place and are convinced 
that it has done them good, that it has 
allowed them to come to terms with 
their shortcomings- This may be well 
and good (although I am reminded of 
the aversion therapy heaped upon Alex 
in A Clockwork Orange - the transform- > 
ation of an amoral lout into a moral pil- 
lar of society, by immoral means), but 
there arc also stories of traumatic emo- 
tional and psychic damage. One of the 

residents is said to have committed sui- 
cide after learning of the abortion of his 
girlfriend's child, which followed her 
discovery that she could not speak to 
him. or 'even see him alone, for six 
months. How many more are there for 
whom hell, or purgatory, proved too^ 
much? & 

On my penultimate day, the Father- 
Servant (the superior of the house) 
summoned me. The assessment 
claimed that I “may be suffering from 
arrested psychosexual development 
and emotional immaturity." and that I 
“might benefit" from a residential 
course at another institution "to which 
[I] should be referred as soon as pos- 
sible." I pondered over what I was sup- 
posed to be suffering from. 

What is "arrested psychosexual 
development?" I am reminded of 
Quentin Crisp's epigrammatic state- 
ment to the magistrate in The Naked 
Civil Servant. He had been falsely 
accused of soliciting during the war. and 
it is revealed that he was excused mil- 
itary service because he was “suffering 


t A visiting bishop 
.told the residents 
they were uniquely 
privileged for they 
were experiencing 
purgatory now? 


yet 1 was struck by 
the impression 
that “the light had 
gone out of their 
eyes", and a few 
seemed given to a 
hard, almost 
manic, stare. The 
overall impression 
was one of resig- 
nation, that “the 


TTfT hX game was up": and 

10F ^trt and aloof not a few conveyed 

and ^avemwynothing. I read his a sense of subdued anger. Anger with 
reportbefore he dbpMdied it to the themselves.' Angerwuh Ihe institution? 
bishop. It was an accurate, yet dispae- Angerwith life as a whole . 
stooSe, litany of my settual activity, . I observed as much as possible dur- 
there was nothing about my underlying rag my horrendous week at Stroud. It 
dShi to seekeompamonship. seemed impolite to ask the residents. 

Initially, the Servants of the Paraclete -What are you m for- and they never 
^ j, nHrvntmo volunteered that information: hul I did 


dealt with alcoholic priests, adopting 
the 12 steps programme of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and combining this with 
spiritual renewal. The result is a regime 
which, besides heavily restricting the 
freedom of movement of the residents 
in terms of exeats and the lack of pri- 
vacy when off the premises, ensures that 
the day is filled with a suffocating reli- 


volunteered that information: hut I did 
piece together u few impressions that 
tally with other accounts. Some men 
spend up to two years there. 1 met one 
whose name 1 linked to a report that he 
had been sentenced to lwo years for 
paedophile offences. Does this mean 
that such men (presumably with the 
agreement of the Home Office) serve 
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the dav is filled With a sunocanng reu- iiywiiKin ui urc nuinc nary scivitc UL-eausc lie waa suuuiug J * T 

eious devotion. their sentences not in prison but in from sexual perversion-" “Sexual per- m K 1 1 I | - 

B Morning prayer precedes breakfast Stroud? One resident remarked, “It s vert I may be," he says, “but 1 am cer- I *V’. V | 1/ ij 

at about Sam; from about 9am there not unusual him men leaving here in tainly not suffering from it" I „ 1 w \ 1 1 


at about Sam; from about 9am there not unusual m see men leaving here in 
are sets of lectures/therapy with a a black maria. - ’ 
mid-morning break. At about midday The methods of treatment must he 
Mass is celebrated, followed by lunch, severely unpleasant for sensitive men. 


The writer is a Roman Catholic assistant J 
priest who wishes to remain anonymous. * 


ALL YOUR CHARI i ics CAN GET EXTRA 

There's extra money available for all the causes you support But you are 

the key. 5^.55^ First you decide how much you want to 

eive to charity. You pay that money into your ow" 


If only I’d passed up ‘Exit Charlie’ . . . 




O ne of my favourite travel 
books is called By Rock- 
ing Chair Across Amer- 
ica. It was written by Alex 
Atkinson, with drawings by 
Ronald Searie. It is a very 
funny book. Even the opening 
is funny. It goes as follows: 
“Many books about America 
have been written by people 
who have only been in that 
country for a week or two. This 
one is different. It iswriuen by 
someone who has never been 
there in his life." 

Alex Atkinson wrote most 
ctf his stuff for Punch in die 
Forties and Fifties, and, like 
most regular Punch writers of 
the time, is now virtually for- 
gotten, even though he wrote 
several books in collaboration 
with the far-from-forgorten 
Ronald Searie. By the lime I 
started working for Punch, in 
the late Sixties, Atkinson was 
already dead, though I did get 
to meet some of ihe other 
cider statesmen of Punch such 
as HF Ellis and BA Young, 
and even Sir AP Herbert. 
(Men were not ashamed to 
wear initials in those un- 
fasb ion-conscious daw) 

! Humphrey Ellis is still alive 
and well m the West Country, 
and the Iasi lime I saw him ! 
asked him about Alex 
Atkinson. 
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give to charity. You pay that money into your 
Charity Card account 

Then the tax man adds more to it. This mean s you 
have what you've already in put in, P lus 
23% to give away! Now that's wnat 1 tall a good idea. 

your personal choice of charities 


phone or 
li can also 
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“Clever writer, hut the drink 
did for him," he said gloomily. 
Then he brightened slighdy- 
“He wrote a thriller, too, you 
know. A detective novel. Did 
you ever come across it? It was 
called Exit Charlie. Worth 
looking out for." 

Now, if you have ever been 
a book collector, however 
mild, you will know the effect 
that a remark like that has on 
you. It sticks in your mind. You 
start looking for the book. 
You go into bookshops and 
head for the As. You look 
among the second-hand 
thrillers. When booksellers ask 
you (as they do) if you arc 
looking for anything special, 
you say (because you know 
they will nol have a copy): 
“Have you got Exit Charlie by 
Alex Aikinscm?" and then ihe 
booksellers back away in awe 
because they have encoun- 
tered a man who is in search 
of only one hook, and is ihere- 
forc doomed to disappoint- 
ment. What they want Ls some- 
one who says he is interested 
in autobiography or animals or 
Asia, not .someone who says he 
is interested only in Exit Char- 
lie. by Alex Atkinson ... 



Miles 

Kington 


ing. My wife and i were there 
a month agn. meandering on 
ihe way in stay with in-laws in 
Toronto, and we happened 
upon an idyllic Vermont village 
called Craftsbury Common. It 
being summer, there was no 
foliage {unless you count green 
leaves) and there was no ski- 
ing (unless you count people 
whizzing past on roller skis, 
which arc very long roller 
skates that people use to prac- 
tise their cross-country skiing 
technique when there is no 


nights at the The Inn al Crafts- 
hury Common, which 1 would 
recommend highly for many 
reasons, one of which is that in 
the small kitchen in the annexe 
across the road, where we 
stayed, there arc shelves of 
lovely second-hand books. 

Including ‘Exit Charlie \ by 
Alex Atkinson' 

I couldn't believe my eyes. 

There it was. First American 
edition. Simon and Schuster. 
The book I had been looking 
for in vain for so long. There. 
On the shelves. 

I had to sLeal it, of course. 

But I am not a book thief. 

So I had to borrow it. 

But I didn’t want to borrow 
it. 1 wanted to have it. I had 
been looking for this book for 
years! 

So I had to buy it. But you 
don’t buy the contents of a 
hotel. 

So I went to the proprietress 
of the hotel and explained the 
situation and said: “Look, Mrs 
Schmitt," (for such is her 
name). “I am going to propose 
a deal with you. 1 have been 
looking for this book. Exit 
Charlie, by Alex Atkinson, for 


via, snow around only lovely years. Yours is the only copy I 

Vcrmnnt ihe ?p, l | ^ ^ ni' l ° s ? l - ne ry* and white clapboard have ever seen. I propose a 
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u umn foliage and winter ski- woods. So we stayed a few travel books of all time. By 


Rocking Chair Across America, 
by Alex Atkinson, with draw- 
ings by Ronald Searie ..." 

I had done the right thing. 
Not only was she unaware she 
even owned Exit Charlie, but 
she was a great fan of Ronald 
Searie. 

“Say no more," said Mrs 
Schmitt. “Thke Exit Charlie 
and send me this book.” 

I took “Exit Charlie". I read 
it en voyage. (It isn’t very good, 
alas.) i came home. 1 looked 
for the spare copy o( By Rock- 
ing Chair Across America on 
my shelves. But I found I had 
misremembered. I do pot have 
a spare copy. I only have my 
one dear copy of the book. ( 

1 now have another moral 
problem. What do I do? _ 

a) Send back the undistin- 
guished Exit Charlie ? 

b) Send my copy of *h e 
great By Rocking Chair Across 
America,'! 

c) Move house? 

d) Hope that some miracu- 
lous reader of The Indepen- 
dent, whether or not he is a 
book dealer, has a copy of By 

Rocking Chair Across America 

for sale to rae ...? 

A reader writes; Hold on, Mr 
Kington. Am I to understand 
that this whole article was a dis- 
guised Book Wanted ad? 

Yes, I am afraid so. 
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the commentators 


Age 16: marriage 
or the Army, but 
no buying alcohol 


Why our politicians 
need to get a life 


T his week my sou has 
taken, if not a massive 
stride, at least a large 
lurch towards adulthood: he’s 
. had: his 16th birthday. 

We'Ve not talking about 
biology here - we Ve dealt with 
that more or less: shaving and 
voice-breaking and hormones 
and spots (not too many) and 
getting drunk the first time 
(with his grandmother, I might 
add). Hot still growing taller, 
but apart from that the socio- 
. biologists would call him a 
grown-up already. 

So, too, would most soci- mM m 
eties, through most of history. M31 
Rites of passage for young 
. ■ males traditionally take place 
roughly in tune with their bio- T m* 
logical clocks; the Jewish Bar x ^ 
Mitzvah, designed to mark the i 

moment when, a boy becomes HOC 

an adult man, for example, 
happens around his 13th lU-yB 

Until this century, children, H Y*i 

except the offspring of the ^ 1 

privileged, were contributing 
financially to the family long Cdi 

before they were my son's age. ^ ^ 
and they shouldered a burden 1 Vjg 
of responsibility far greater " 

than anything be will be asked sKciril 

to take on. While there is a &kJcki\\ 

great deal of debate about n J. lnr 

how much housework adult vUULc 

men do in the contemporary r 
home, there is none about be mi 
what sort of domestic contri- 
bution children should be Dif 

making. -13111 

As a modem culture, we rY*»£j 

seem to take pride in extend- 
ing the period of childhood. « . 

We both protect young people SltUS 
and exclude them from full 
citizenship for an increasing 
number of years. We do not A 
ask them to “put aside child- 
ish things” even when at the physical level they 
are more than able to do so. We have divided 
biological maturity from social adulthood. 

I am uncertain as to whether that is a good 
thing Dr not, but I am sure that we have not 
looked at all this properly. The extension of 
childhood has happened piecemeal over a long 
period of time, and there is now no coherence 
or even sense in the system. 

Chatting with my son over the lost week, I 
have come, to realise just how confused and 
confusing the whole situation is in Britain now. 
From this week he has certain new, and real, 
freedoms. He may abandon education 
{ although if he chooses to cany on, it will cost 
him, or me, nothing for another two years, and 
while he does continue I can claim Child Ben- 
efit for maintaining him). He may get married 
- in England he would need my consent, but 
in Scotland he would not He may leave home 
(and w’th this 1 get a new right too - I can 
throw him out.) 

The basic contract between state, parent 
and child has radically changed; my son’s and 
my involvement with each other becomes 
voluntary from here - except in assessing 
whether or not he’ll have to pay for his tertiary 
educa tion. He may join the Army, give consent 
to medical treatment, and buy tobacco or a 
lottery ticket. He may ride a motor bike, 
provided it is a very small one (5Qcc, which in 
effect means a moped). He can have sex, so 
long as it is with someone of the opposite 
gender. 

These mav seem substantial gains. On the 



other hand, there is a long list 
of things he may siill not do - 
being, in the eyes of the law. 
too young. 

But next year he will add to 
bis collection of adult privi- 
leges. At 17, he will be allowed 
to ride a bigger motor bike, 
though not any longer drive a 
car - the age for this is being 
raised to 18 at the beginning 
of next year, so he will be in 
the first group of 17-year-olds 
to lose this right. (Thank 
^ God, thinks Mummy, who not 

onjy wants to hang on to her 
MaitlanH unique use of her vehicle, but 

liialUallU is also too horribly awaTe of 

the dangers (though aren’t 
T , motor bikes even more 

I reaUV do dangerous?) 

J He will be able to buy nir- 

nnf WSITvf’ s« n P*! 1 ®** though by a pecu- 
IIUL want liar quirk of the law he would 
■fA 7 rnn« require a gun licence to buy 

lu-year-olas Shotgun cartridges or rifle 

, . . bullets -and there is no legal 

driving* minimum age for him to have 
one of those, if he could per- 
rtnwi suade the local police of his 

CetTfcj, Ur suitability. 

1 0 However, he will have to 

JJ5”yBaX-'0IClS wait two years until be is fully 
, . adult. Until then, be may not 

absndoilins* akohoL although he can 

o consume it in a public place if 

riHlIPQfinrt fn someone eke does the pur- 
CUUUUiUU WJ chasing. He may not drive a 

tv « : _ j car. He may not enter into a 

De married credit agreement, be a signa- 

.. toiy to a will, be treated as an 

the adult in relation to benefit 

claims, or have a homosexual 
nrocrinf relationship. And, of course, 

.HI he will not be able to vote, 

, i- „ • even though, if he is earning. 

Situation IS he will be treated as an adult 

... in relation to taxation. 

ridiculous Perhaps it is wise to stagger 

the entry of the young into the 
world of adulthood rather 
than offer them a single and dramatic ritual 
passage at the very point when their hormones 
are raging and their stability is questionable. 
But one does not get the sense that this lurch- 
ing - and distinctly odd -programme of rights 
and responsibilities was ever a thought-out 

S ilicy or decision. It is, rather, a random and 
-considered consequence of many different 
considerations. 

In each separate case, most people would 
want there to be some minimum age. I really 
do not want 10-year-olds driving cars, or 12- 
year-olds abandoning education to get mar- 
ried. At the same time, the list is obviously 
arbitrary, ridiculous and unhelpful. 

The Government!] as promised to reintro- 
duce a Bill for an equal age of sexual consent. 
Perhaps while they are about it they could look 
at this whole issue in broader terms, bearing 
in mind that we do have taxation without rep- 
resentation, that we are prepared to ask 
young people to die in wars that they have no 
role in choosing, and that we will let someone 
get married whom we do not judge capable of 
buying a drink. 

Lucidly, my son does not want to get 
married; he says he “wouldn’t be seen dead 
on a moped" he’s got no plans to leave home 
and no desire whatsoever to quit school. Six- 
teen “feels pretty much like 15", he says. Then 
be adds: “Look, use the article to say that 1 
think the most important one of these things 
is equal age for sex for gays. It’s unfair, it’s 
wrong and it’s stupid.” It’s his birthday, so I'll 


W hen, a few yearn 
ago, Blooms- 
bury published 
the schmaltzv 
tittle-tattle that 
Anna Pasternak ghosted for 
James Hewitt about his 
romance with the then Princess 
of Whies, the publisher had to 
decide how to hide this torrid 
tome from tabloid eyes. Accord- 
ing to one credible tale, its staff 
stuffed copies of the hook in 
cartons that identified it as a 
work about the ‘'future of social- 
ism'’. They reckoned that no 
one would want to pilfer that. 

Well, the future of socialism 
(after a fashion) now com- 
mands a 179-seat majority, 
while Hewitt -and Pasternak - 
have sunk into a well-deserved 
obscurity. But the stoiy says a 
lot about how mainstream pub- 
lishers view writing about poli- 
tics and politicians. Only biog- 
raphy, it used to be argued, 
could rescue political books 
from the remainder shelves on 
its raft of drama and anecdote. 
“Read nothing but biography, 
for that is life without theory” 
exhorts a character in one of 
Disraeli’s novels. Yet we now 
know that, even without the the- 
ory, the life of William Hague 
has failed to attract any takers. 
His Notting Mil Carnival reve- 
lation about enjoying steel-band 
music wiH hardly turn the pre- 
maturely grave Ibiy leader into 
a hot property. Now, if he had 
said drum-and-bass ... 

Publishers' unwillingness to 
sign up for a Hagueography 
accords with the recent message 
from the bottom line. It's the 
same story with political mem- 
oirs. Many firms lost tidy sums 
in Thatcher's aftermath as one 
minister after another bailed 
out to spend more time with 
their word-processors. (Only 
3,000 or so inkers could be 
found for Norman Fowler’s 
tedious apologia.) Boosted by 
genuine inside knowledge, and 
a rumoured team of backstage 
gag-writers, Baroness Thatch- 
er's own memoirs fared much 
better, if not quite well enough 
to recoup Rupert Murdoch’s 
vast outlay on them. Only Alan 
Clark’s maverick diaries - with 
sex, style and cynicism oozing 
from every patrician page - 
really hit the jackpot. But then 
a political author with Clark's 
fund of sulphurous gossip conies 
along once in a true-blue moon. 

You might imagine that the 
fate of Hague’s unwanted life 
shows that publishers have at last 
learned their lesson. Far from it 
Defying the market and the age, 
this autumn's catalogues still 
bulge with parliamentary pot- 
boilers. In the blue corner, Dou- 
glas Hurd defends his Foreign 
Office record, and Alan dark 
himself -wearing his respectable 
historian's hat - will excavate his 
paityspasL Out of the Wetlands 
spring lan Gihnour and Julian 
Critchlcy, each peddling a fine 
old gloat about the Tories’ elec- 


wrong and it’s stupid.” It’s b 
let him have the last word. 


i his birthday, so I'll 


by Boyd Tonkin 



Odd man out: WOfiam Haguete story remains untold, but biographies of (clockwise from lop right) Nye Sevan, Gem 
Attlee, James Callaghan, John Magor and Stafford Cripps are Imminent 


The audience for political biography has shrunk for 
reasons deeper than stiff competition from studies 
of Posh Spice or the footballer David Beckham 


torn! downfall Meanwhile, John 
Major can fin those empty hours 
by reading a full-dress portrait 
of himself from a serious con- 
temporary historian, Anthony 
Seldom 

On the other side. New 
Labour’s triumph coincides 
with a surprising comeback for 
the giants of the old movement. 
In his epic authorised life of 
James Callaghan, Kenneth O 
Morgan will try to explain how 
the wily fixer drove his party 
straight into a brick wall 18 
years thick. Francis Beckett's 
biography of Clem Attlee, and 
Chris Bryant’s of Stafford 
Cripps. will prompt endless 
compare-and-contrast exercises 
making links with the Blair- 
Brown axis. Disgruntled leftists 
can curl up cm autumn evenings 
with Michael Fdofs one-vol- 
ume abridgement of his classic 
life of Nye Bevan. 

All these ventures deserve to 
thrive. Yet it’s hard to dodge the 
fact that the audience for heavy- 
duty political biography has 
shrunk for reasons deeper than 
stiff competition from studies of 
Posh Spice or the footballer 
David Beckham. When Glad- 


stone’s cabinet colleague John 
Morley published his four vol- 
umes on the Grand Old Man in 
1903 - or Moneypenny and 
Buckle weighed in with six on 
Disraeli a few years later- states- 
men's lives in person and in prim 
conformed to a model of heroic 
individualism. Log cabin to 
While House, went the US ver- 
sion, after Lincoln patented the 
route. You can witness a paral- 
lel progress, from Welsh cottage 
to Downing Street, in the 
remarkable rediscovered 1916 
film of the Life of Lloyd George. 
Doorstop biographies - often 
composed by colleagues and <fis- 
ripies - likewise told of noble 
striving crowned by august matu- 
rity and a venerable old age. 

Then the wheels fell off this 
pompous vehicle. Finn the hero- 
ism vanished from political lives; 
then the individualism. After 
Lytton Strachey skewered his 
Eminent Victorians (in 1918), 
biographers increasingly felt that 
every idol must have feet of day. 
Soon they sought for dues in the 
bedroom as often as in the Cab- 
inet room. More significant, 
perhaps, the liberal confidence 
in great men (and only men) as 


masters of destiny suffered one 
knock after another. From the 
well -drilled chaos of the First 
World War to the hi-tech 
anonymity of todays data net- 
works, the century’s vast, imper- 
sonal forces trumped the indi- 
vidual will time and again. 

And politics entered a 
machine age of its own. Joe 
Klein's novel Primary Colors 
comes closer to the heart of a 
presidential campaign than any 
interim biography of Bill Clin- 
ton because it exposes the 
process as much as the product. 
It opens the engine room and 
lets us feel the sweat behind the 
smile. Our obsession with the 
shadow world of spin doctors - 
those ghosts in the machine - 
fits in with a hunch that well- 
scrubbed leaders are now play- 
things of a system that runs 
them, instead of vice versa. 

So William Hague, even with 
a denim shirt and hollow 


coconut, may have rather more 
than a slight charisma shortage 
working against him as a bio- 
graphical subject Remember 
that under Margaret Thatcher, 
both the Toiy vote and the 
public-sector share of GDP 
stood miraculously still through 
11 yeas of personalised wor- 
ship and loathing. To find fig- 
ures who truly change their 
nation's course, biographers 
now need to look beyond the 
spin-doctored, media-driven 
scene of First World politics. 

Nelson Mandela’s memoirs 
(Long Road to Freedom) rode 
high ia the bestseller charts for 
many months. Martin Mered- 
ith’s imminent life of the South 
African president should do 
almost as weft And Mandela's 
path from prison to power 
recalls the national liberators - 
the Bolivars and Garibaldis - 
whose lives sold by the cartload 
to Victorian liberals. It also goes 
to show that any political career 
really worth reading about may 
have a downside of suffering 
and persecution. “Unhappy the 
land that has no heroes,” runs 
an exchange in Brecht’s play 
GaBeo. “No," the astronomer 
replies. “Unhappy the land that 
has a need of heroes.” 


Aunt Dot, siren of the Yorkshire Bronx 

-rt was not what I remembered. There was a Salon 5 at the Ferry- A THTTOXITTV beaureoffecfr^-dealing and crime We set out for the Knotting 

1 When 1 was at university I bridge end of the town. There was an XX eJUU JVlN Hi X rate. B 1.200 houses thrown up 30 Working Men’s Club to give 

lsecured a holiday job on> A ^ TTXTT . 
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K is not what I remembered, 
rn I was at university I 
red a holiday job on the 
*•; . Pontefract & Castieford Express. For 
two months I was given the town of 
Knottingley to cover. It was my first 
repeating job. Nothing much hap- 
pened there. The usual round of 
golden weddings and house fires 

«* was enlivened only by a winter gas 

escape from the local chemical fac- 
> tow, which had turned the snow pink. 

• ' What would the little industrial com- 
munizy be like, 20 year!* on? Might 
itstiftbe a residuum of the sense of 
community which has evaporated 
.-• elsewhere? . ’ ' 

■ > ' S time things were stiH familiar. 

. There was the sign forthe village of 
VVKfcbax. The area’s most prolific 
• - newspaper letter-wnteir, Sarn 
. Cfeffi orougfa. had lived there. His 
• tjtetfriter was distinguished by lack- 
n» ttw fetter “a” a deficiency herec- 
. tiled bv typing “o" and then araw- 
_ 1 . fogi line at its side^ except whenbe 
-' was agitated or inebriated, m which 
-v case you would receive a missive 
, : •;rfcitnSoin of Kippox. Then there was . 
itbe signpost for Goole..an unpre- 
Possessing place’ which one of its 
.< : «HmcflIore once referred to m offi- 
" 'ri&T session as “ihc arse hole o f the 
• 'earth"; the Goole limes, wiffitinchar- 
.• acteristic gentility* rephrased uas m 
- Jits front-page headline as Qoole:. 
anns of the world” ’ • . 

But memory is a faulty device. 

. Often we recall only snapshot images 
* ~ . v BBd then string them together ^th 
'.Whatever our imagination can find to 
, - hand. Two decades ago I would rou- 
- \ * finely make calls, in person or by 
. j»hone. to the paifoe.J 

ambulance, vicar and local nmr- 
dressef. h was the bairdresser amo . 
A -provided the oniy realty interesting 
snippet* BuL tty as 1 1 couid 
not decide which washer salon now. 


There was a Salon 5 at the Ferry- 
bridge end of the town. There was an 
un famili ar-looking Altered Images. 
Up by the Pigeon and Pet shop (four 
different kinds of coloured maggots 
wriggling in trays, for sale by the pint) 
there was Aromystkjue. an aroma- 
therapist who told me she had only 
just opened and. no, she hadn't been 
a hairdresser’s before. 

In a little terrace off Womersley 
Road I called on Heather Oaksey, 
who was once a radiographer at the 
Pontefract General Infirmary and 
was now, in retirement at the age of 
63, a big wheel in the local Labour 
Party. .“You must mean Eithne 
Green,” Mrs Oaksey said. “Eithne 
Mafthewman, her maiden name was. 
She’ had a salon down on Racca 
Green. But she’s dead now. Anyway, 
those were the days when people sat 
in a row under the diyers, chatting. 
If s ail individual blow-dries now." So 
there it was, the tonsonal revolution, 
destroyer of community. 

In fact, quite alot else had altered. 
All the area’s coal mines bad closed, 
save one. And although Croda.(sol- 
vents and hydrocarbons) and Rock- 
ware Glass continued to discharge 
plumes of smoke, into the air, tech- 
nology bad reduced the number of 
jobs they provided^ 

Yet something positive had come 
out of the miners’ strike winch Mar- 
garet Thatcherused as the prologue 
to shutting down the industry. 
“Though It sounds daft to say it, a 
great feeling of community grew up 
’ in the miners’ strike. Ana the min- 
ers’ wives* groups gave the women a 
' sense of their own worth. The War- 
wick community centre is run by an 
offshoot of the group; they do Eng- 
lish, maths and computers ami make 
boots and shoes there now." 

The Warwick estate, known to 

local taxi drivers as The Bronx 


A Journey 
Around 
The Whole 
Island of 
Great 
Britain 
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because of its drug-dealing and crime 
rate, is 1,200 bouses thrown op 30 
years ago to accommodate miners 
from Scotland and Durham when 
pits were shut there. Today many of 
the houses are boarded up. So, too, 
is the Syd Club (Scotland, Yorkshire 
and Durham) where Mrs Oaksey 
worked as a weekend barmaid (“me 
Aunt Dot used to sing there, too”). 

But what has survived is the sense 
of family which held the community 
together. People may not Live as dose 
to their relatives now as they did 
when Heather Oaksey was a girl She 
used to nip across into the furnace 
room at the glassworks every morn- 
ing with her grandad's breakfast 
between two saucers in a red and 
white kerchief, with a billycan of tea. 
But though her two daughters don’t 
live in the next street, they are not 
far off. 

“My youngest daughter helps with 
my garden. She and her kids come 
here twice a week. And I pick them 
up from school if she's busy. I still 
look after me mother, who’s local. 
Auntie Ethel me dad's sister, cat-sits 
for me. Me two brothers live in 
Knottingley and there's another rel- 
ative in this same terrace. The ex- 
tended family is still a reality here.” 

The fact would not have surprised 
Stanley Ellis, of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society, whom I had met ear- 
lier in the week “Academics and 
media folk generalise from their 
own experience, like everyone else,” 
he had said. “So they suppose that 
the population 5 morale because the 
middle class is. But ask your plumber 
where his mum lives. Most people 
still live near where they were 
brought up." Mr Ellis cnee spent 
'eight years of field work in a dtner- 
eot village each week for a mammoth 
survey of English dialect. Mrs Oak- 
sefs testimony seemed to back him. 


We set out for the Knottingley 
Working Men’s Club to give my 
sample greater statistical respectabil- 
ity. On the way we passed the old 
town ball which was now a commu- 
nity centre rather than a place of 
municipal administration. Mrs Oak- 
sey was a regular there on Tuesdays 
at the line dancing class. 

Now, what kind of metaphor was 
line dancing for one’s sense of com- 
munity, I wondered. Well she said, 
you had no partner, but you did it 
with other p«jple. It was a kind of 
compromise, then, between the com- 
munal and the individualistic, I sug- 
gested. In reply she merely executed 
a few sprightly steps; she was sur- 
prisingly light on her feet for a pen- 
sioner of her size. 

In the club a group of dour-faced 
men were sat with half-empty pints 
watching the end of the football We 
rat quietly until it finished, where- 
upon Mrs Oaksey tried repeatedly to 
engage them in conversation. It was 
not a men-only bar, but she was the , 
only woman there. The men parried j 
her every opening with dogged rru- ' 
cu fence. But she was persistent. 

Their resistance became a game. 
“This man’s wife was the social ser- 
vices’ carer for my mum,” she said to 
me, as if by explanation, at one 
point. 

“Ee, lad, she knows more about-, 
thee than tha* duzz thee'sen,” one of 
his friends cried triumphantly. They 
all lauded, but the man remained 
monosyllabic. 

But then, perhaps, it was not her 
they were resisting but the unintto- 
duced stranger at her side. Commu- 
nity, after aft is not simply about who 
you include, but also about who you 
exdude. I laughed, but I took the hint 
and left 

Tomorrow: Cambridge. 
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• Low overdraft rates with no monthly fee or set up charge 

• Access to cash via around 350 branches, 20,000 Post Offices 
and almost 12,000 LINK cash machines 

We will also help you switch your account. To apply or for 
more information, just calf us on the number below. 
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LEICESTER 


No ordinary current account 


Call FREE 0500 95 95 95 


Quoting reference N213 
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Gas-fired power 




Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


The battle over the future of 
Britain's coal mines intensified 
yesterday when it emerged that 
the Government had received 
nine more applications to build 
gas-fired power stations since 
April, bringing the total num- 
ber of outstanding applications 
to 20. 

Meanwhile, RJB Mining, the 
company which bought most of 
British Coal's deep mines at pri- 


vatisation in 1994, said the Eu- 
ropean Co mmis sion had 
launched a full-scale investiga- 
tion of the so-called “sweet- 
heart” contracts between gas 
fired stations and regional elec- 
tricity companies .(RECs). 

The EC bad been consider- 
ing a complaint by RJB made 
in April, which was submitted 
again in a revised form last 
month to Karel van Miert, the 
competition commissioner. 
“Our application has now been 
accepted for investigation by the 


Commission,'’ said an RJB 
spokesman yesterday. 

The dispute is over take-or- 
pay contracts signed by RECs 
to buy power from gas fired, 
stations. The aim was to secure 
alternate energy sources to the 
two main privatised genera- 
tors, National Power and 
FowerGetL The deals commit 
the RECs to baying the power 
or compensating the generating 
stations; many of which are 
joint venture companies. 

RJB has claimed the prices 


paid for gas-fired power are 
much hig her thnn for coaL The 

submission to the EC argued 
the cheapest gas generators 
charged 2Jp a kilowatt hour, 
compared with 1.6p for coaL 
“WeVe clearly got a raw deal,” 
the spokesman said. 

Professor Stephen Littlechild, 
the electricity regulator, has 
repeatedly refused to intervene 
in the contracts on the grounds 
that they promote competition 
in the energy market. Howev- 
er, RJB has complained that 


most gas- fired plants do not 
compete on price with Nation- 
al Power and FowerGen, 
because of the complexities of 
the wholesale electricity market, 
the Electricity PooL 

The plight of the coal industry 
has become more urgent with the 
flood of new applications to 
build gas-fired stations in the so- 
called cfash for gas. The 20 out- 
standing applications with the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry, listed in a recent Parlia- 
mentary answer, together 


account for 7,300 megawatts of 
capacity, enough to displace at 
least five big coal generating 
stations. 

Four of the power station 
applications were submined 
since general election, in a fur- 
ther test of Labour's power 
polity. They include a large 880 
megawatt plant ai Anglesey for 
an independent company, 
Canatxx Energy Ventures and 
a 150 MW station at Barking. 

Five more applications were 
submitted in Apm, just before the 


election, by ScottishPowex, Na- 
tional Power, Hydro-Electric 
and Eastern Group. 

Despite repeated words of 
sympathy for the coal industry , 
Labour has dismayed RJB by 
approving three gas-fired pow- 
er plants since 1 May. The 
biggest approval by John Bat- 
tle, industry minister, was for 
British Petroleum’s L200MW 
plant at Sal tend near HuIL 

Mr Battle has also declined 
RIB'S request for a moratorium 
on gas-fired approvals until the 


outcome of a public enquiry into 
POweiGen’s plan to convert an- 
other station at Gartcosh in 


Scotland from coalto gas. 

attle came 


Last week Mr Bat 
under further pressure when 
"RJB dosed Asfordby, the new 
Leicestershire “super-pit", 
blaming geological problems. 
Some industry watchers have 


five of its 17 working — ^ 
mines when long-term coal con- 
tracts with the generators come 
up for renewal in April. 


MCI reveals 
new $lbn 


provision 


Chris Godsmark 


Fresh doubts arose yesterday 
about the financial health of 
MCI, British Telecom’s US 


merger partner, after it 
Ithatth 


emerged that the long-distance 
telephones giant is to take a re- 
structuring charge of up to 
Slbn (£6 25m) later this year. 

Detailing the renegotiated 
merger terms to analysts last Fri- 
day, Douglas Maine, MCl's fi- 
nance director, confirmed that 
"rationalisation measures” were 
“under consideration". When 
pressed, Mr Maine said that the 
anticipated provision would be 
in the “hundreds of millions, 
rather than a billion". 

The new provisions would be 


MCI in just two years, coming 
on top of a mammoth $83 1m 
provision in October 1995. Of 
this $2 16m was related to re- 
organisation of sales opera- 
tions, including 3,000 job cuts, 
with a $520m to cover write- 
downs of MCTs assets. 

The new restructuring plans 
follow the sharp slowdown in 
growth in long-distance rev- 
enues, which have been the 
main driver behind MCTs suc- 
cess. In the second quarter of 
this year long-distance turnover 


BT is to create 750 jobs over the 
next two years at a tele- 
marketing centre in South-west 
Belfast. The company is in- 
vesting £9.1m in the site, which 
will complement call centres re- 
cently opened at Wurringtan, 
Doncaster and Glasgow. The 
new cafl centre was given a grant 
of SA3m from the Northern Ire- 
land Industrial Development 
Board, TbejohsvrillbefiiHand 
part time, equivalent to 510 full- 
time jobs. The centre will help 
BT with its policy of calling all 
its UK customers four rimes a 
year to offer new services. BT 
has invested £200m in Northern 
Ireland over the past five years. 


on top of the $800m that MG 
is expected to lose on its assault 
into the local US phone market 
These losses, double MCl’s 
previous estimate, stunned BTs 
shareholders last month and 
triggered the review of the 
merger. One of the main con- 
cerns of BTs UK investors has 
been that MCl’s ambitions will 
soak up revenues from its 
British phone business. 

Though MO had previously 
made references to a possible 
restructuring charge in its long- 
distance business, executives 
had not suggested a figure. 
Tim Price, MCTs president, 
also denied to the press confer- 
ence that followed the analysts' 
briefing that the company was 
planning to cut up to 5,000 jobs. 

It would be the second big re- 
structuring charge made by 


with more than 10 per cent in 
the same quarter a year ago. 

Analysts were also surprised 
yesterday by details of the revised 
merger terms, filed unexpectedly 
quickly with the US Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 
They showed BT no longer had 
the right to bade out of the deal 
or renegotiate further. 

In addition, BT had agreed 
to pay MCI $750m if its share- 
holders voted against the merg- 
er, on top of an existing clause 
where both sides offered to 
pay each other $450m should 
they be forced to poll out un- 
der exceptional circumstances. 
A BT spokesman also said re- 
ports from the US that Sir Iain 
\fellance, chairman, had pri- 
vately offered to step down if 
BT shareholders rejected the 
deal were “completely untrue”. 

The revelations knocked 
22_5p off BT shares yesterday, 
to 4 13 ip. The UK group is pay- 
ing £1 1 .4bn for the SO per cent 
of MCI it does not own in a cash 
and shares offer worth 20 per 
cent less than the previous deal 

James Dodd, telecommund- 
atioos analyst with Dresdner 
Klenwort Benson and a leading 
sceptic about the merger, said 
the terms remained “potentially 
disastrous” and urged share- 
holders to reject the deal. He 
continued: “We’re now in the ex- 
traordinary situation where BT 
has agreed to pay MCI $750m 
if shareholders disagree with the 
British management. It’s cor- 
porate governance gone mad.” 

However, large BT share- 
holders seemed relaxed about 
the new “kxk-m” arrangements. 
“It’s a reasonable compromise. 
The changes are more an issue 
for MCI than BT” said one. 



Wings of Desire 
plans to become 
Aim high-flier 


Sameena Ahmad 


Alan PicWes:The uniforms are an attempt to recreate a romantic age where he is cast as the Coco Chanel of transport 


Wings of Desire, a Mayfair- 
based chauffeured Bentley and 
motorcycle company run by 
two ex-fruit and vegetable 
traders, is considering a stock 
market flotation on Aim or the 
Ofex market in the next 12 
months. 

The company, which runs a 
fleet of classic vehicles includ- 
ing soft-topped Bentley Azures, 
Bentley Brooklands and 1 lOOcc 
Honda Pan European touring 
motorcycles, jets and heli- 
copters, was founded three years 
ago by identical twins Alan and 
Brian Pickles. They had been 
running a fruit and vegetable 
stall in COnvent Garden for 13 
years. 

“As we got older we thought 
it was about rime we bad a de- 
cent car. We were so in love with 
Bentleys that we bought one. 
Then we wanted a matching 
pair. We soon realised that we 
had cars with presence which we 
could use to provide a sense of 
romance. The Bentley is the last 
great luxury liner of the road,” 
Alan Pickles said. 

Wings of Desire, whose cus- 
tomers include BSkyB, Bloom- 
berg and Sumitomo Bank, is 
tiny, but growing fast. The com- 
pany expects to generate £2m 
of sales in the year to February 
1998 and a small profit. Sales 
last year were £400,000. 

The company’s expansion 
plans, which indude building on 
its continental European con- 
tracts, should be helped by 
links with Far and Middle East- 
ern dignitaries, forged by its 
third director — Per Svenssoa, 
a Dane, who sold sailboats in 


Singapore for 12 years and# 
whose wife has connections 
with the Sultan of Brunei 
The group's biggest contract 
so far, worth around £100,000, 
was providing 55 vehides for the 
state visit to London in June of 
President Fidel Ramos of the 


pound d 


Philippines. The group pro- 
- . to Prime Minis- 


vides Bentleys i 
ter Mahathir Mohamed of 
Malaysia when he visits England 
and, in a contract worth around 
£200,000, wfll supply up to 80 
vehicles to the Indonesian, 
Philippine and Malay embassies 
at an Asean meeting in London 
in April next year. 

The company is meeting 
Kingdom E&abhshment, the 
investment company owned by 
Prince Al Waleed, nephew of t 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia and^ 
shareholder in CSriCoip aruj 
Eurod isney, in the next few 
months to explore the idea of 
offering luxury transport to his 
hotel, the George V in Paris. 
The Pickles hope to raise £lm 
in a flotation to expand the 
group’s fleet. 

Alan says the group’s image 
- peacock blue Bentleys and 
chauffeurs and bikers dress ed 
in cravats and trench coats or 
military “lancer" tunics - is an 
attempt to recreate a romantic 
age: “We are the Coco Chanel 
of the transport business," he 
said. “We want to give the pub- 
lic some visual enjoyment Our 
look is very splendid. There is 
great visual appeal in uni- 
forms.” 

The company has about a _ 
dozen full time drivers, butfj, 
employs part-timers including 
around 60 police officers for 
state occasions. 




on fear; 
fher l 
i Germ 
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Eurocopy shares dive after profits warning 


Sameena Ahmad 


Eurocopy yesterday became 
the latest in a long line of pho- 
tocopier dealers to annou nee a 
profits warning. Shares in the 
company, the last quoted pho- 
tocopier distributor to operate 
purely in the UK. almost halved 
yesterday after it said that prof- 
its for the next five years could 
be bit by competition. The 


group's share price fell 45 per 
cent to 32p. 

Speaking as the group an- 
nounced flat half-year profits to 
March of £2.4m, Cyril Gay, 
chairman, said that giant pho- 
tocopier manufacturers like 
Canon and Sharp had been ag- 
gressively cutting prices to re- 
coup market share from large 
and acquisitive US dealers like 
Danka. 


“Wfe have budgeted to lose 30 
per cent of our copy volume 
over the next three and a half 
years,” said Mr Gay. “The man- 
ufacturers are all desperate to 
win bade market share. If we are 
up against a manufacturer and 
prtoe is the only thirig that mat- 
ters, we will lose.” 

But while Mr Gay expects to 
lose a third of bis customers in 
London and the South, he did 


not expect the manufacturers to 
compete on smaller contracts 
elsewhere where price was not 
an issue: “To cover the UK 
property you need at least nine 
depots, plus engineers and 
training courses. There is a lot 
of overhead in that A lot of 
manufacturers will want to stay 
in London and (he South.” 

As well as switching to small- 
er customers, Eurocopy is plan- 


ning to use its £12m spen ding 
power on small acquisitions of 
roughly £lm. The photocopier 
UK is hiehl 


market in the UK is highly 
fragmented wiifa over 1,000 pri- 
vate players. “I would be dis- 
appointed if I wasn't talking to 
you about at least two acquisi- 
tions before Christmas.” 

Mr Gay, who with his three 
daughters owns 30 per cent of 
the company, said Eurocopy 


could be a tempting bid target 
to dealers like UK group Dan- 
ka or Alco which operate in the 
US, though he stressed there 
were no ongoing talks. 

“We know both these' com- 
panies very welL Wfe are the only 
public company left in the UK. 
BuHding up market share by 
buying small dealerships takes 
an awfully long time,” he said. 

Investment column, page 18. 
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UBS buys Lloyds TSB’s stake in SMH for £100m 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 


investment banking ambitions 
on the Continent Alan Moore, 


Union Bank of Switzerland is 
paying Lloyds TSB £100m for 
its 90 per cent interest in Scb- 
roeder Muenchmeyer Hengst, 
the German private investment 
bank, and buying out the part- 
ners who own the rest of the 


Lloyds TSB’s deputy chief 
executive, said yesterday that 


- . 

the German bank no longer 
fitted with its successful retail 


banking-based strategy. 

“ ' ’ i9 from the 


shares. The deal is expected to 
mofit for the 


result in a £40m prof 
British bank- 

Lloyds bought its majority 
holding in SMH in 1984 when 
ft stiu harboured serious 


Formed in 1969 

merger of three German banks, 
SMH is a substantial fund 
manager in Germany and also 
provides a private banking 
service and corporate finance, 
broking and equity research to 
institutional cheats. 

With 400 employees and cap- 


ital of DMISObn (£62bn), SMH 
has recently restructured itself 
into a pure investment bank. 
Unlike its high street rivals 
Nat West and Barclays, Lloyds 
has shunned the volatile earn- 
ings of investment banking, 
concentrating instead on build- 
ing up Britain's pre-eminent 
retail hanking operation. 

Cementing a deal which had 
been rumoured for almost a 
year, and survived one set of 
collapsed talks, the two banks 
said the new slimmed-down 
SMH Bank fitted neatly into the 


Swiss group - but would retain 
its own identity. 

UBS said of the deal: “The 
combination of the activities of 
SMH and UBS will allow UBS 
to reach its strategic goals - 
entry to German private bank- 
ing, expansion of global insti- 
tutional asset management and 
of investment fund business — 
swiftly and efficiently." 

Private banking and asset 


management were lhe largest 
tnbu 


contributor to UBS’s profits in 
the first half, contributing 54 per 
cent of group earnings. 


Analysts said the deal made 
sense, but did not dramatically 
change their outlook for the 
Swiss bank. 

Madeleine Hofmann at 
Credit Suisse First Boston com- 
mented: “r don't consider this 
material to my view of UBS. 
UBS has for months and years 
said it wanted to acquire and 
expand in asset management. It 
can finance the acquisition from 
pocket money.” 

Claudia von Tuerk, equity 
analyst at Pictet & Cue, said: “U 
is rather a small acquisition for 


UBS, but an interesting move 
toward on-shore banking." 

John Leonard, analyst at 
Salomon Brolhers, added: “I 
view this as essentially a fill-in 
for UBS with a quality German 
brokerage house and good 
corporate relations. 

“The price is too small to 
worry about, it's like a round- 
mg error in estimates. It may 
have a positive effect of some 
5 to 10 million francs on IfBS’s 
earnings. But it is not one that 
wtfj cause me to change mv 
estimates.” 
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Hambro plan 
to speed up 
house sales 


Andrew Yates 


Hambro Countrywide, the 
UK’s largest estate agent, yes- 

ler/inv annmmmrl _ 


** ** cauiie agent, yes- 

terday announced revolutionary 
plans that should enable house 
buyers to complete the purchase 
of a property in less than a week. 
The eroun is !nvpci!n«ii 


fsnurem^ r ° Up is ' nvesti ng 
ouu,uuo in a conveyancing ser- 
vice which will be open 12 
?„ da 5'' seven days a week, 
and will provide services such 
as the electronic transfer of lo- 
cal authority searches, which w3J 

take hours rather than a week 
to receive, 

Hany H3i, managing direc- 
ttjf. 0 * Hambro Countrywide, 
which trades under names awh 
as. Bairs tow Eves and Dixons, 
said yesterday. “We want to 
halve the time taken to buy a 

house by the end of the year and 

reduce it even further wi thin the 
ocxt 12 months. An average 
house takes six weeks to sefl. Wfe 
hfoi fo complete the purchase 
within six days. In other coun- 
tries you can buy a house the 
same day as you see it.” 

Speeding up house sales will 
help solve the growing problem 
of gazumping, where sellers 


raise the price of a property 
even though they have already 
agreed to accept a lower offer- 
Hambro Countrywide’s move 
comes in the wake of a.pubtic 
outcry over gazumping which 
led to the Government- an- 
nouncing plans to Hamp down 
on the practice. 

Mr Hill predicted house 
prices would continue to rise un- 
til the end of the mfH enirianr 
“I can see house prices contin- 
uing to increase for at least an- 
other three or four years. The 
housing recovery is not longer 
confined to the' South-east 
There bas been aveiy solid per- 
formance in places such as the 
Midlands and the North-west-* 
Hambro Countrywide has 
earmarked u p to £150m on ac- 
quisitions. It is eyeing up targets 
in thefinandal services industry- 
The company yesterday an- 
nounced a 130 percent riseifl 
pre-tax profits to £2&2m thanks 
to a strong performance from 
its estate agency business. The 
group revealed it had to. put 
aside £8m to. cover claims axis’ 
ing from mis-seliing pension* 
£lm than originally planned. 

- Investment column, page 
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BT poison pill deprives shareholders of their say 

l^^-vhr^)% iner ^ re i n t-’S cany soealicd } ing 10 make extraordinary charges in its next J ihc Bundesbank, stirring hard. This strong | omy is still in a sorry state, and the French J fo^^li^much more likely- A' few more 
each . clauses, under which figures running to “hundreds of millions of 1 brew has, for now, neutralised the old, stale economy sorrier stflL The last thing the Oer- *L nts ai 00 g the lines of the national 

xtanttai cum *° ****■ lhe 3 ^h- dollars” against the costs of restructuring its I flavour of fear of higher US and UK rates, man government wants is for the central agre 25 -vear payment, with restrictions 

.V? _ com f^usation should for any core long-dislancc business. This goes some There are other things bubbling in the bank to provoke the new socialist Govern- ^pr^^rticmcrnearschools and on vending 


• - 

I3f 


*Desi^ 

'become 

ffl-fli© 


'Wall Street bankers 
generally insist on 
imposing their own 
ways and practices on 
the City. But can 
anything justify the 
$750m BT has 
promised to pay MCI 
should its own 
shareholders fail to 
agree the merger?' 


stantial sum in compensation should for any 
reason n wish to pull out of the deal. They 
are also relatively common in mergers 
between British and US companies. Wall 
Street bankers generally insist on imposing 
their own ways and practices on the City. But 
can anything justify the S75Um BT has 
promised to pay MCI should its own share- 


cone long-distance business. This goes some There are other Things bubbling in the 

way to explaining how BT achieved such a mixture. The big unknown is still the outlook 
substantial downward revision in the terms, for European monetary union, which could 
Plainly BT" s case for doing so was a rather raise its ugly head once again as the month 
better one than M CI was let Ling on. draws to a close and continental politicians 

All of which will further unnerve BT s return from their holidays. There is a chasm 
sharehojdcrs as they attempt to decide on between those in the financial markets who 
the merits or otherwise of this merger. Just still expect the euro to turn out a weak cur- 


hnht f t f -j . . snou,d Its , ow n share- the merits or otherwise of this merger. Just still expect the euro to turn out a weak cur- behaves - specifically, bow ffluc 
■» crmiUr k ° *lf ree , merger? There was in case any of them were thinking of voting rcncy , fudged into existence to avoid delay, windfalls we all spend - between 
_U P clause in the original against tbe board, however, BT has now and those who think it will be a narrow, Christmas. If there is more boom 


merger proposals, but it wasn't quite as 
bluntly phrased as ibis one, nor was it 
nearly as large. The damages that became 
payable in the original merger agreement 
were only $150m, rising to $450nun excep- 
ttonal circumstances. 

Upping the ante forms part of the rene- 
gotiation of the merger, so BT can reason- 
ably argue that it was just the price that had 
t0 bt L p ? id , forlu ^ or lcrms - MCI was able to 
say: “You’re asking for this big reduction in 
the price of the deal, hut you're going to have 
to give something in return. IJyour share- 
holders cut up rough wc want hig damages". 

There is a possibility they will cut up 
rough, even though it iems unlikely they 
will vote against the transaction in signifi- 
cant numbers. As our story opposite 
explains, things are even worse at MCI than 


j made it that much harder for them to do so 
by upping lhe break-up fee to near-prohib- 
itive levels. It has also reduced the level of 
support it needs in a shareholder vote from 
75 lo 50 per ceni. These things may be com- 
mon in the US, but they shouldn’t be 
allowed lo become an acceptable part of the 
UK scene. The effect of such a poison pill 
arrangements is to deprive shareholders of 
their say over mailers where the listing rules 
require that they have one. This is an unfor- 
tunate precedent for BT lo have set and it 
sours what otherwise looked like an impres- 
sive piece of renegotiation. 


Bundesbank bewitching 
time is here again 


strong version. 

If tbe balance tips in favour uf the latter, 
the smalt but perfectly formed euro, it wilt 
send the mark much higher than its present 
level. The scries of crucial EU meetings 
between now and next spring is a recipe for 
currency turbulence. 

Just as important, however, is the ques- 
tion of how strong a spell the Bundesbank 

- and to a lessor extent the Bank of England 

- have cast over mtcmarional investors. The 
German central bankers have manipulated 
expectations that they will raise interest 
rates, by indicating a switch from a fixed to 
a variable rate in their repo arrangements 
and by reverting to a weekly announcement. 
These actions signal readiness to move if tbe 
authorities think tl necessary. 

Yel if the mark remains at its new levels 


f , 0 ^ stKinn S cos, ^ s 'T’he witches' cauldron of the currency mar- without them having to act. there is no guar- 

o ML I s assault on the local telecom muni- A kels has a new ingredient: a pineb of fresh antec that they will. For even with inflation 
canons market in the US. MCI is propos- interest rate speculation carefully added by “jumping” lo 2 per cent, the German econ- 


bank to provoke the new socialist Govern- mew ^ools ^ 00 vending 

mem in Paris by lightening monetary policy on ^ ^ ^ {** difficult to 

just as key EMU decisions are due. . terms are not acceptable to every 

Likewise, the Bank of England bas indi- ^ mcanS the end 0 f damaging class 

cated that there is scope for a pause in the *a . rat {0 ^ industry’s health- 

upward path of UK interest rate s^but t he Jg* {j“^t2are probable rather than 
length will depend on how the economy BAT’S shares bucked 

behaves - specifically, bow much of our petme^no 

windfalls we aU spend - between now and- . ajgo^S&acrwe to Florida. It 

Christmas. If there is more boom than bust The dem is mso areraci ^ from ^ 

in the monthly figures for the Anglo-Saxon a “ d marginally accelerates its 

econom es. the present baze^E ^ die national deal 

ssri-rs.5sa« SsSkssss 

hard-line anti-smoking lobby still unhappy 

Florida lights up about several of the deal’s clauses. As far as 

they are concerned the agreement gives the 

tobacco DarOnS lot tdbacco gjams too many let-outs on issues such 

•Oorida’s $1 I3bn settlement with the cig- as reducing nicotine levels ^d j^uci^ the 
JT arelle manufacturers this week is a sig- proportion of under-age smokers. Vforse 
niOcant victorv for the state, which has a than that, the ^Jtle^a^a^aDowfor 
guaranteed pavout over 25 years even if the all but an initial SlObn downpayment to be 
recently negotiated national settlement fails reaped through higher prices 
to dear its remaining hurdles. The bigger win- The agreement is not a punishmen for the 

ner by far. however, is the tobacco industry, industry but a tax on its addicted customers. 

Tobacco executives are rubbing their Faced with such an attractive dean slate, it 
bands with glee, because the terms of tbe is no wonder that top tobacco men are pre- 
Florida deal, essentially a mini-version of the pared to admit anything, up lo and rnclud- 
landraark $368 -5bn national agreement tag the link with cancer. 


as reducing nicotine levels and reducing the 
proportion of under-age smokers. Worse 
than that, the settlement appears to allow for 
all but an initial SlObn downpayment to be 

recouped through higher prices to consumers. 

The agreement is not a punishment for the 
industry but a tax on its addicted customers. 
Faced with such an attractive dean slate, it 


Pound dives 
on fears of 
higher rates 
in Germany 


ning 
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Diane Coyle 

i'j! Economics Editor . 

The pound fell yesterday to its 
lowest level on the foreign 
exchanges since Jane after the 
Bundesbank kept investors on 
tenterhooks about the prospect 
of an increase in German 
interest rates. Sterling fell two 
pfennigs, edging below DM2.90, 
■ and analysts said it could weak- 
en further. 

Expectations in the currency 
markets about where the next 
• interest rate rise will take place 
have undergone a complete re- 
versal. with the German central 
bank now considered more 
likely than the Bank of England 
to be the next to act against the 
danger of rising inflation. 

In its weekly' announcement, 

. tbe Bundesbank left the rate at 
which it will repurchase securi- 
ties unchanged at 3 per cent yes- 
terday. But it is widely expected 
to raise official interest rates be- 
fore long unless tbe German 
currency strengthens further, so 
lhe weekly repo was followed by 
a bout of selling pounds and dol- 
lars for marks in thin trading. 

If German interest rates do 
go up. K would be their first in- 
• crease for nearly six years. 

■ Bronwyn Curtis, an econo- 
mist at Nomura, said: "The 
- threat of raising rates is more 
potent than actually doing it. but 
. ■ nevertheless we have to lake 
•' seriously the fact that the Bun- 
-desbank might take action.” 

The threat was given added 
'force by figures on Monday 
-showing that consumer price 
.-i nflati on in western Germany 
had climbed lo 2 per cent in 
August from 1.7 per cent the 


previous month. Inflation in the 
six months to August, at an an- 
nual rate, climbed to 2.3 per 
cent, suggesting that it is pick- 
ing up further. 

Analysts gave the Bank of 
England credit for talking dawn 
the pound with its statement 
earlier this month that UK in- 
terest rates will stay unchanged 
for the time being. Trade figures 
due ibis morning are expected 
to reveal damage to exports 
caused by the pound’s climb 
during the past 18 months. 

The Bank bas successfully 
trimmed market expectations 
about how high interest rates i 
will need to rise to keep infla- 
tion on target. 

A weak dollar has also con- 
tributed to the recent decline in 
the value of sterling. The dol- 
lar also lost two pfennigs against 
the German currency yesterday, 
falling below DM1 .80 to a five- 
week low. 

News of a decline in durable 
goods orders in the US last 
month did nothing to support 
the currency, with the risk of the 
Federal Reserve raising inter- 
est rales still considered remote. 

‘ Orders fell by 0.6 per cent in 
July, although ibeir June in- 
crease was revised up to a buoy- 
ant 2.9 per cent. The figures 
have been volatile in recent 
months, and July’s decline was 
blamed on lower defence sales 
and a drop in aircraft orders. 
Even the strike at parcel deliv- 
ery firm UPS played apart with 
many orders not booked until 
they are shipped and paid for. 

Even so. economists said the 
figures showed the economy was 
still delivering steady growth 
with no sign of inflation. 





Sir Anthony Bamford: Hoping that the Teletruk, which uses telescopic arms to pick up 
pallets and cost £5m to develop, will help JCB break into the fork lift truck market 


JCB has 
designs 
on £6bn 


JCB, the privately owned 
excavator maker, vesterday un- 
veiled an ambitious plan to 
break into the £6bn world fork 
lift truck market with a design 
the company claimed would 
revolutionise lifting equipment, 
writes Chris Godsmark. 

But Sir Anthony Bamford, 
chairman, admitted that the 
Teletruk, which uses telescop- 
ic arms to pick up pallets, had 
first emerged on the drawing 
board 20 years ago. “Yon could 
say it’s been a long gestation 
period," he said. 

The new vehicle, which will 
be launched in October, wilj 
make JCB the only British- 
owned maker of lift trucks, fol- 
lowing the buyout of famous 
names like Lancer Boss. JCB 
said it had shown the design to 
many potential buyers and sev- 
eral companies had asked to , 
place orders. 

Sir Anthony said: “The ex- 
isting designs haven't changed 
in 40 years. Our product has the ' 
advantage of great visibility i 
and better productivity." • 1 

JCB bas so far spent around I 
£5m developing the Teletruk, 1 
which wOi be made in its spe- 
cial products factory in Chea- 
dle. Staffordshire. New jobs 
would be created, although 
JCB could not say hew many. 


Ch4 levy to cost Carlton £31 m 


Cathy Newman 

Carlton Communications faces 
a £31m hit from the loss of tbe 
Channel 4 funding formula, 
which will not be oflset by gains 
from a reduction in its licence 
fees. 

One of tbe big three ITV 
owners, along with United 
News &. Media and Granada 
Group, Cariton will suffer most 
after the funding formula is 
phased out, according to a new 
report from Merrill Lynch. 


Although tbe company, 
which owns the Carlton, Cen- 
tral and West country franchises, 
will £ain £13.8m from renewing 
its licences, it stands to lose 
£3 1.1m between 1998 and 1999 
when the payments from Chan- 
nel 4 cease. Between now and 
2001 . Carlton will shed £I7Jm 
from the combined effect of li- 
cence renewal and lhe loss of 
the Channel 4 revenues. 

Tbe funding formula, which 
came into effect in January 
1993. obliges Channel 4 to hand 


over to ITV half of any adver- 
tising revenue it takes over a 14 
per cent threshold. ITV has so 
far received £257ra from Chan- 
nel 4, and will receive a farther 
£85 m this year. Merrill says. 

The end to the funding for- 
mula and the ITV licence 
renewal will barely affect 
Granada, while United will 
come off best, gaining £24. 2m. 
Scottish Media Group wfll lose 
out by £7.6ra, Merrill adds. 

ITV companies are consid- 
ering proposals from the Inde- 


pendent Television Commis- 
sion about licence renewal. 
Each broadcaster’s payment to 
the Treasury varies dramati- 
cally under the present system, 
depending on whether compa- 
nies had to compete with rival 
bidders. Scottish Television and 
Central paid only £2,000 annu- 
ally because they did not have 
any competition for their li- 
cences. By contrast, HTV con- 
tributes £22 uj each year 
because of a tough contest 
against three other contenders. 


Coventry determined 
to remain mutual 


Cable firms to drop Sky for BBC 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 

Coventry, Britain’s eighth- 
largest building society, said 
'yesterday it would remain a 
mutual, despite a wave of con- 

■ versions by its rivals this year. 

■ ■ It restated its commitment as 
hraoKSmced interim profits that 
fell sbarpfv thanks to the soci- 

policy of returning cash to 
its- members through better 
: bor rowin g and savings rates 
iten its peers'. 

-■ Martin Ritchley, chief exec- 
'utbra,' said: “We firmly believe 
that remaining a building soci- 
«t£fcin the best long-term m- 
, tereas of our members. 

■ /“We arc delivering mean- 
mgfaTbenefits to savers and bor- 

' ’ rowers. Our aim is to go on 
running a successful, efficient 
; ahd financially strong building 

society. . . , 

,v ;*W e believe that this tned 
: ®jd tested formula will bring 
.-commercial advantage to the 

' ’Society and ongoing benefits to 

/dUF members. v , . , 

Pre-tax profits for the pc nod 
.fell to £10.3m from £ 13.8m m 
-tireftst half of 1996. Thesoa- 
described the fall as "a 
-fanned reduction, reflecting 


the narrower interest margin 
which applied for the entire 
period". 

Commenting on the results, 
Mr Ritchley said: “Our results 
clearly reflect the commercial 
advantages of being a building 
society. 

“With no dividends to pay to 
outside shareholders, we have 
been able to narrow our inter- 
est margin for the benefit of 
savers and borrowers, whilst 
maintaining the financial 
strength of the society forwhicb 
we are renowned.” 

Coventry said its net interest 



. Martin Ritchley: Delivering 
benefits to members 


mar g in, which had already been 
the narrowest of any big build- 
ing society in 1996 at 1215 per 
cent, reduced further to 1.06 per 
cent in the first half of 1997. 

Mr Ritchley added: “As a 
consequence, we have been 
able to offer bighly competitive 
interest rates to both savers and 
borrowers, not only to attract 
new customers, but also to 
ensure that we retain oar ex- 
isting customers as well. 

“It is hardly surprising there- 
fore that we are growing our 
business mid increasing market 
share at the expense of our pic 
competition.” 

Gross mortgage advances 
totalled a record £324m. which 
the society said was signifi- 
cantly ahead of its market share 
and 23 per cent up on the cor- 
responding figure for 1996. Net 
len ding also increased tty an im- 
pressive 60 per cent to £157m. 
Net receipts totalled i54m_ 

The results included a re- 
duced mortgage provision of 
£401,000 thanks to the recovery 
in the housing market- - 

Growth m assets during the 
period was almost 6 per cent, 
which helped push the man- 
agement expense ratio down to 
0.S5 per cent 


Cathy Newman 

The cable industry is threaten- 
ing to drop Sky News, which is 
provided by BSkyB, in favour of 
the BBC's forthcoming 24-hour 
news service. 

Several cable companies, in- 
cluding Telewest Communica- 
l dons, NTL and General Cable, 
are understood to have held 
discussions with the BBC about 
offering subscribers the Cor- 
poration's news service in place 
of Sky News. 

Although no agreements 
have yet been sigped, cable 
companies have long been keen 


to break Sky’s stranglehold on 
the pay-TV market. 

The BBC’s 24-bo ur news ser- 
vice, which launches in tbe au- 
tumn, forms part of its plans to 
enter the digital age. The BBC 
has separately signed a joint ven- 
ture with Flextech. the cable and 
satellite programmer, which wit! 
see the creation of eight pay-TV 
channels, three of which will be 
broadcast by Christmas. 

The arrival of the BBC’s 
news service will challenge Sky 
News’ claim to be “Europe's 
fust 24-hour dedicated televi- 


has been on air since 


ri”. Sky Ne 
ince 1989. 


The move will be seen in the 
industry as part of a protest 
ag ai ns t Rupert Murdoch’s satel- 
lite broadcaster by the cable in- 
dustry. Cable companies have 
already dashed this weekend 
over Sky's attempts to charge 
more for its sports channels. Sky 
Sports 2 was previously offered 
as a free “bonus" to subscribers 
and cable operators who take 
the two other sports channels^ 
However, Sky announced re- 
cently that Sports 2 would be- 
come a premium channel from 
next month. Customers have to 
pay an extra £3 each mon tb for 
premium channels. Sky said. 


IN BRIEF 

Cathay expected to order 20 more craft 

Cathay Padfic Airways is planning to order 20 additional Airbus 
and Boeing wide-body aircraft as part of a large scale expansion 
of its international operations, according to the latest edition of 
flight Internationals the aviation industry magazine. Cathay de- 
clined to comment. “We are always reviewing our aircraft re- 
quirement and are in touch with the manufacturers. 1 can’t say 
more than that,” a spokesman said. Flight said Cathay is under- 
stood to be negotiating orders for seven Boeing 747-400s including 
one freighter; seven Airbus A340-300s and six A330-300s. The 
new purchases, along with $2bn worth of existing orders for 13 
airliners plus options, would increase Cathay's fleet to 92 aircraft. 

Steiia reports £42m interim loss 

Stena Line, the Swedish-based ferry operator, reported a loss of 
535m Swedish kroners (£42m) for the Erst half of 1997 but said 
it expected fall-year figures to show an improvement. The com- 
pany would not give a more precise forecast because of the delay 
in obtaining approval for the merger of its cross-Channel oper- 
ations with those of P&O, which had increasingly hit its profits. 

Liberty Group considers restructuring 

The Liberty Group, the South African financial services company 
which has interests including Liberty life Association of Africa, 
is examining a possible restructuring. The group, which also con- 
trols Liberty Holdings and First International Trust, said that it 
anticipates that the evaluation process could take several months. 

Saville spends £21m on acquisitions 

Saville & Holdsworih. the psychometric testing group, has made 
two acquisitions for a total of £2 13m. The two companies being 
bought are Park Human Resources, formerly part of the PA Con- 
sulting Group, for which Saville & Holdsworih is paying £143m. 
It is also paying £7m for Aspen Tice Software, a Wyoming-based 
information technology recruitment company. 

Edge sells retail units for £15m 

Edge Properties bas sold its 123,000 sq ft retail warehouse park 
in Great Yarmouth to Electricity Supply Nominees for£1535m 
cash. The retail park comprises’ eight retail units and currently 
produces rental income of £944,000£dge said it will use the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to reduce debt by approximately £8.Bm and the 
balance will be transferred lo cash reserves. 

Rexam considers purchase of Keller 

Rexam, which has banked more than £90m from several recent 
disposals, has signed a non-binding letter of intent relating to the 
“possible acquisition” of Keller Crescent, a North American man- 
ufacturer of healthcare folding cartons. The company said full 
details of any acquisition would be made available following the 
completion of due diligence. Keller reported sales of £44m in 1996. 

Pru pays £105m for Minerva property 

Minerva, the recently floated property group, has sold its 250 Eli- 
sion Road property to the Prudential Corporation for£105m. The 
consideration will be settled through £333m in cash and the trans- 
fer to Minerva of three central London office properties, currently 
owned by the Prudential and valued at £7 1.7m. 

SAS signs deal with de Havilland 

SAS. the Scandinavian airline, bas agreed to order 15 de Havil- 
land Dash SQ Series 400 aircraft worth $350m for its SAS Com- 
muter division, with an option on a farther 18. The aircraft are 
to be manufactured in Toronto by de Havilland's Bombardier Re- 
gional Aircraft division. The planes will be used on internal Scan- 
dinavian and North European routes. 

Gencor profits rise to £400m 

Gencor, the South African mining house, reported a net profit 
of 3.07bn rand (£408m) for the year lo the end of June, up from 
1-SObn rand a year previously. Most divisions made increased profits 
but the contribution from steel and ferroalloys more than halved 
to 127m rand. Chairman Brian Gilbertson said he is confident 
Gencor and the demerged Billiton, now listed in London wfll both 
become important forces in world mining. 

London International Group 

London International Group has asked us to point out that it has 
not yet gained US approval for its new polyurethane condom, as 
implied by our headline in Saturday's edition. It is, however, ex- 
pected to receive such approval shortly. 
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Countrywide builds on recovery 

The Investment Column 


A nybody struggling to buy a 
house in London knows that 
after a long, lean spell estate 
agents are enjoying the good times 
again. Hambro Countrywide, the UK’s 
largest agent, is no exception. 

Operating profits jumped SO per cent 
to £I9-5m in the six months to June, 
ignoring a one-off £4 im gain arising 
from Budget tax changes. It sold 44,716 
homes, a rise of 16 per cent on 19%. 
and it should shift well in excess of 
90,000 (83.800) properties this year. 
Summer sales are well ahead of last 
year, and although the rate of growth 
of transactions is bound to slow, there 
is plenty- of room for further growth 
with buyers still scrambling for prop- 
erties. So far the recovery has been con- 
centrated in the South-east but prices 
finally appear to be rising throughout 
the country. 

There is’also scope to bolster profits 
by selling more life assurance policies 
and financial products to customers. Its 
new. speedy conveyancing service 
could also turn out to be u big earner. 

On fundamentals the shares continue 
to look cheap, even after rising steeply 
over the past IS months. Analysts 
forecast full-year profits of £52m, 
putting the stock on a prospective p/e 
ratio of 10. excluding exceptional prof- 
its. Next year pre-tax profits should rise 
to £70m’and the p/e falls to just 7. 

The problem is Countrywide's for- 
tunes arc inextricably linked to the 
housing market, even though it is eye- 
ing up acquisitions in financial services 
in an el Tort to reduce its dependence 
on the industry. 

Shareholders could find it diflicult to 
offload slock when the notoriously 
fickle housing market falters again. 
Parent Hambros still owns 52 per cent 
i >f the company and, given it is currently 
the Kink’s biggest earner, it shows no 
signs of selling the stake. Only about 30 
per cent of the shares arc freely traded. 

Admittedly, ihe housing market is 
unlikely to slump for the next few wars, 
with consumer confidence sky high and 
die number of housing transactions still 
well nfr the 1980s peak. But Country- 
wide is vulnerable to any change in sen- 
timent as its roller-coaster share price 
chart demonstrates. Inv estors may be 
belter advised to take a punt on Ham- 
bros. where it is much easier to buy and 
sell shares. If the housing market re- 
covery continues, profits from Coun- 
trywide should more than compensate 
for the continuing undcrperformance 
of its troubled banking division. 

Ailing Eurocopy 
ripe for a bid 

E urocopy’s corker of a profit 
wanting yesterday was long .over- 
due. though the’ scale of it was 
sobering. News that the UK phot o- 
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copier distributor would probably lose 
almost a third of its copy volume over 
the next three years as a result of 
aggressive pricing from manufacturing 
giants such as Canon and Toshiba left 
the group's share price down 26p to 
32p. Though house broker Panmure 
Gordon snipped just £500,000 off full- 
year pre-tax forecasts to £4-5m, it now 
expects just £2.4m next year compared 
with a predicted £5.2m and probably 
around £125m in 1999. 

Thai Eurocopy is the last remaining 
quoted UK distributor is no accident. 
Photocopier companies operating in 
the UK have been appalling invest- 
ments. Beset by allegations of 
unscrupulous selling practices, culmi- 
nating in an OFT investigation three 
years ago. and a string of profit warn- 
ings. Erskine House, Southern Business 
and Gestetner were all taken over. The 
only star has been Danka, a heavy- 
weight which has wisely steered clear 
of tin; UK market. With AJco Standard, 
Danka is now one of the two most im- 
portant US photocopier dealers. Even 
so. the fallout from Eurocopy’s warn- 
ing left Danka shares 30p lower at 740p. 

Danka and Ako are at the heart of 
Eurocopy's problems. With both buy- 
ing up the dozens of tiny photocopier 
dealerships around, the big six photo- 
copier manufacturers have been losing 
market share. This is not just on sell- 
ing or leasing the machines, where 


82 . 93 94. 95 96 ’97; 


everyone typically makes losses, but the 
potentially lucrative businesses of con- 
sumables - ink, paper and machine 
parts - and after-sales servicing. 

lb claw share back, Canon and 
Sharp in particular have been offering 
huge discounts on copy prices, typically 
charging £10 per 250,000 copies versus 
Eurocopy’s £15. Competition has been 
most severe in the south and London 
where the manufacturers have offices 
and where, unfortunately. Eurocopy has 
most of its high -volume customers. 

Cyril Gay, Eurocopy’s chairman, 
admits that against the might of man- 
ufacturers such as Sharp, his company 
has no chance of retaining contracts. 
Instead what he has to do is find analler 
customers further north who care 
more about service than price. Euro- 
copy could also raise enough cash, prob- 
ably around £12m all in, to vacuum up 
some of the 1,000-odd tiny UK dealers 
who will also be struggling; That would 
give the company more critical mass - 
essential if it is to compete in the high- 
volume, digital copier market. 

However, Mr Gay's biggest hope Is 
that Danka, or even Alco, will take 
advantage of Eurocopy’s share price 
collapse and launch a bid. Mr Gay, who, 
with Jus three daughters, owns 30 per 
cent of Eurocopy's shares, won't need 
much persuading to sell up. Without a 
bid, investors face the prospects of div- 
idend cuts and continuing pressure on 


the stock price. The group’s shares are 
on a forward p/e ratio of 5 times earn- 
ings this year and 10 the next Ripe for 
a bid. but on fundamentals, avoid. 


Astec plugs into 
new industries 


T he market took fright at yester- 
day's results from Astec (BSR) 
yesterday. Shares in the Hong 
Kong-based group, which makes power 
transformers for personal computers, 
fell 12_5p to 137-5p after the company 
reported flat half-year profits. 

At first glance the numbers look like 
a tale of woe. Sales were adversely af- 
fected by continued stock reductions 
in the fiercely competitive PC industry 
and slower market growth rates in 
Europe. Margins were dented by the 
company's push into the volume-based 
PC power supply business while sales 
in higher margin high sectors fell. 

Currency factors were another blow. 
Though Astec is a doll ar-denominated 
business, it was hit by profit translation 
which knocked 6 per cent off the 
£13m pre-tax figure. Operating profits 
fell 5 per cent to £12m and sales 
slumped by 10 per cent to £180m. The 
litany of grim tidings knocked the 
shares close to their 12-month low, 
though they have managed a six-fold 
increase m the last five years. 

But the shares look oversold. Fbr one 
thing the company was malting bullish 
promises yesterday about a return to 
double-digit revenue growth. And new 
chief executive Howard Lance was 
getting into Sir Clive Thompson’s 
territory when he followed the RentokD 
Initial chief executive’s pledge to 
achieve annual earnings growth of 
over 20 per cent. 

At the trading level, the PC market 
may be a cut-throat business, bat 
Astec is a leading player with a signif- 
icant market share. While it plans to 
remain a leader in this volume-driven 
business it is also branching into new 
and higher- margin areas like supply- 
ing automotive and medical industries. 

And though the PC market has 
been destocking, there are suggestions 
that this situation is now easing. Sales 
were weak in the first quarter but have 
picked up since. Order rates have also 
improved through the six months to 
June and the current order backlog is 
up on last year. . 

Management is another potential 
plus. Howard Lance joined as chief ex- 
ecutive in April from Emerson Electric, 
the US power giant which recently in- 
creased its stake in Astec to 51 per cent 
A bid from Emerson remains possible. 

On Dresdner KJeinwort Benson’s 
revised forecast of £35-5m the shares 
trade on a forward rating of 16. With 
a re-ntfing in view, investors should 
hold on. 


A Villin brings somi 
French charm to BZW 



Alois. Bill Harrison has hired 
Philippe Vfflin to head np 
BZW in France. Mr Vfllin, 

42, is the archetypal Enarque, 
a graduate of the elite E co/e- 
Nation ale d* Administration 
(ENA), the college that 
grooms France’s top business- 
men, dvfl servants and 
politicians. 

Enarques are reckoned to 
be the cleverest people in 
France, bat recently that most 
traditional nation has grown 
disenchanted with them as a 
group, blaming them for 
various scandals such as the 
ballooning bad debts crisis at 
Credit Lyonnais. 

Mr V fllin is certainly versa- 
tile. He has spent 10 years as 
head of Le Figaro , the right- 
wing establishment newspa- 
per. While there he directed 
both the editorial content of 
the paper and ran the busi- 
ness side of the company. 

He has also spent time at 
the French Treasury and at 
France Telecom. It is obvious 
that Mr Harrison is hoping 
Mr VUlin will open even the 
innermost of French doors to 
BZW. And he’s probably 
right. Enarques are often 
hired for their connections 
alone, although this is obvi- 
ously not the case with Mr 
Villin. 

While at ENA Mr Villin 
came second in his year as an 
Inspecteur des Finances, 
which is not the same thing as 
a British inspector of taxes. 
Rather it denotes an 61ite 
class of the civil service , a sort 
of super auditor who will 
automatically move on to a 
top job in the Treasury or 
business. 

A BZW spokeswoman 
finds Mr Villin “utterly, 
utterly char ming ". 

I suspect, however, that he 
realises the days of the Enar- 
ques are numbered. 

As early as 2984 he wrote a 
book whose ominous title, 
roughly translated, means The 
Waste qf che Elites. Has Mr 
Harrison read it, I wonder? 

So it’s true, then. The Barclay 
brothers have bought Sunday 
Business. Andrew Neil editor 
in chief of European Press 
Holdings, will build a new 
publication from scratch. 



Bill Harrison: Is hoping to 
open some closed doors 

since only the title and vari- 
ous assets were bought from 
the receivers. The price paid 
to receiver David Sapte of 
London law firm Begbies was 
**a nominal sum.” or “very 
small”, according to Bert 
Hardy, chief executive of Eu- 
ropean Press Holdings. 

This really does mark the 
end of the Ime for the old pa- 
per, which was launched 18 
months ago by Tom Rnbytbon 
with much fanfare. It has 
gone through a hatful of own- 
ers and relaunches since. Mr 
Hardy insists the new paper 
win be a “ greenfield site" 
with new staff, and without 
any of the old company's 
debts. What will happen to 
the surviving 25 journalists 
who worked for the old organ 
is anyone’s guess. 

The paper’s offices in 
Cavendish Square, just off 
London's Oxford Street, are 
also nothing to do with the 
new regime, which will oper- 
ate from the European's 
offices in the 1TN building, in 
Gray's Inn Road. 

Mr Neil will recruit 60 
journalists who must be “rep- 
utable. responsible and au- 
thoritative”, says Mr Hardy. 
There will be synergies be- 
tween the new Sunday Busi- 
ness and the financial desks of 
the company's Scottish news- 
papers and The European. 

Meanwhile. Mr Rubython 
is left in a bit of a pickle. He 
has offices for his own new 
business venture, an internet 
job service, in the old Sunday 
Business office in Cavendish 


Square. But he no longer 
owns the lease to the bufldmg 
and may havfe to leave. No 
doubt he will land on his feet. 

David Brace, founder of the 
Firkin pubs, has agreed to. 
join the boards of breweries 
spread between Paris and 
Seattle via New York and 
Denver. Mr Bruce sold fas 
brainchild for cash in 1988 to 
Allied Domecq. Since then 
Allied has grown the student-^ 
orientated Firkin chain to 
more than 100 pubs. 

Fbr the past four years he 
has been a director of 
Grosvenor Inns and one of its 
largest private shareholders. 

He was heavily involved m 
the Slug and Lettuce brand, 
which has grown to 19 bars. 

Through his international 
brewery investment company. 
Brew Securities, he became a 
founding shareholder in the 
Paris Real Ale Brewery and 
has recently joined its board. 

The two breweries in Paris 
each produce studenty brews 
such as Parislytic and Inseine. 

Over the pond in the USA f 
micro-pubs are all tbs rage, 
bars where the beer is brewed 
in-house. Mr Brace has in- 
vested in a number of spots 
such as the Brew Moon in 
Boston and the Wynkoop 
Brewery in Denver. He is on 
the board of the latter as wefl. 

The trainspotters in the City 
are looking forward to next 
week when the Economist 
publishes its annual “Pocket . 
World in Figures", a store of 
facts and figures guaranteed 
to dear a room in seconds. 

Stun your friends with the 
news that the UK has the 
world’s fifth-largest economy, 
though for GDP per head is 
ranked only 22nd. Impress 
colleagues by slipping into the 
conversation the fact that 
Serbia's average annual " 
inflation for the years 1989-96 
was 1,643,638 percent. 

Or how about this? The- 
fastest-growing stock market * 
over the decade from 1986 
was Indonesia's. Its market " 
capitalisation grew by 82,104 
per cenL Now where's ray 
broker’s number ... 

John Willcock 
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Menydown, the Sussex-based 
rider maker, faces mounting 
problems in its attempt to over- 
come a recent slump in profits 
following news yesterday that 
this summer’s English apple 
harvest would be the worst ror 
more than 60 years. 

Poor domestic apple crops 
mean Menydown, along with 
other cider makers, will be 
forced to buy concentrated 
apple juice from continental Eu- 
rope to meet pnxiuetion targets. 
Analysts believe this could 
prove very costly as rising de- 
mand for concentrate could 
push prices up sharply. 

One analyst said yesterday: 
“This is bad news for rider 
makers who will be forced to bid 
for apple concentrate on the 
spot market. Merry down is 
likely to be particularly badly 
affected.” 

Richard Purdey, Merry- 
down’s chairman, attempted to 
play down the impact of the dire 
apple harvest but admitted it 
could have an effect “We will 
not know the frill impact until 
November. Until the apples 
have been processed we will not 
know how much concentrate we 
wffl have to buy.” 

Matthew Clark, another 
struggling rider producer, is 
also particularly vulnerable to 
a rise in the price of concen- 
trates. “Thunton Cider [a sub- 
sidiary] suffered badly from a 
rise in concentrate prices a few 
years ago and still buys more 
than its fair share of concen- 
trate," one leading drinks ana- 
lyst said yesterday. 

Any rise in costs wi/l eome as 
a big blow to Matthew Clark, 
which has seen its shares col- 
lapse after a profits warning last 
year, and which has been forced 
to launch a multi-million pound 
marketing campaign to try to 
boost sales. 



Richard Purdey: Mahers will have to bey in Photograph: FT 

Every cider maker is likely to 
be affected to some extent by 


the poor apple harvest. “No 
cider maker has sufficient fruit 
to meet all its own needs,” Mr 
Purdey pointed out. 

However, some companies 
may escape relatively un- 
scathed. HP Bulmer, the 
world’s largest cider maker, 
grows most of its own apples in 
orchards spanning thousands of 
acres throughout the West 
Country. These orchards have 
escaped most of the bad weath- 
er and frosts which decimated 
crops m Kent and the Soulh- 
east. “Our orchards in the 
Hereford, the Midlands and the 
west have not been hit bv the 
frosts around the Southeast 
This will noL have a significant 


effect on our business,” said a 
spokesman for HP Bulmer. 

Merrydown s poor profit per- 
formance has culminated in a 
management shakc-out which 
has seen Alan Rutherford, its 
sales director, and finance di- 
rector Stephen Burke leave the 
group in the last few months. 
Sales of Two Dogs, its alcoholic 
lemonade, plummeted as 
dozens of rivals entered the 
market, forcing Merry down to 
give brewme giant Scottish and 
Newcastle the contract to dis- 
tribute the drink in a desperate 
attempt to reverse its flagging 
performance. & 

Experts believ e that about 50 

Iike^i, 0fth u ap P^ harvest is 
likely to have been wiped out by 

poor weather this year. 3 
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Bramall 
silent on 
Appleyard $ 
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Clifford German 


Sanderson Bramall, the Harro- 
gate-based motor dealer, yes- 
terday attempted to focus 
investors' minds on its latest 
financial results and away from 
the persistent rumours that it 
was the mystery bidder for the 
rival Appleyard group,' which 
last week announced that 
takeover talks had collapsed 

Fumfy declining to comment 
about Appleyard, the company 
announced that taxable profits 
had risen by 10 per cent to 
£6. 7m on unchanged turnover 
of £320m for the six months to 
the end of June. Hie interim 
dividend has been increased 
from 1.6p to 1.84p and the 
shares rose 3p to 2233p. 

The figures are a stark con- 
trast to those reported fast 
week by Appleyard. They 
showed a 16 per cent drop in 
profi ts to £3. 88m. including 
profits on disposals, a 3 per cent 
drop in turnover to £380m fbr 
the same period, and a cut in the 
interim dividend. 

Analysts now expect Bramall 
to make £14m of profits this 
year, and predict that Appleyard 
will struggle to make £6m. 

The best performance in the 
first half at Sanderson Br amma ll 
came from the new. and used 
cars division. The division's 
contribution to profits rose by 
16 per cent, and generated f® 
per cent of total returns. V.' . 

New car sales were up around 
5 per cent in line with the mar- 
ket and August sbodld have 
been one of the best months on 
record chairman, Thw Bramall 
said yesterday. BrazomaO has. 
eight Ford, four "Vauxball and 
two Rover dealerships. •« 

Truck sales fell 2 per cent in 
a market down 17 per cent, but 
profits rose 4 per centTh6 car 
rental division has been affected 
by the lower residual values 
obtained for ex-rental cars. The 
strength of sterling has im* 
pacted adversely on its portfolio 
of luxury dealershi ps including 
BMW, Mercedes, Audi and 
Lexus, which are all imported 

Capital expenditure as set to 
reach £5m this year, including 

three new dealerships and a sate 

refurb ishm ent, compared with 
just under £4m spent in 1996. 
Gearing, thoug h, has halved to 
21.6 per cent in the last 12 
months. 
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i market report / shares 

Buy-back speculation starts utilities 9 summer surge ■emss* 
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>WI1 utilities again eniov what- 

^JidedesSSSS 

tote-summer run? There are 
faint signs electricity and wa- 
ter shares are beginning to an- 

SffiJ acU ° n abead of their 
internn profits season. 

. Many utilities start disclns- 
mg r thl r lr figures in October. 

In the preceding close sea- 

r ! pomngcom P a ^Es 

«*JoMiged not to talk totbe 

Kevin Lapwood at stock- 
broker MeesPieison would not 
besujinsed if, in the next few 
weete, there is a rush of share 
buy-back and takeover ru- 

22Srt? 1 **?* ^PPe* 1 ^ be- 
fore andl can’t see things be™? 

different this time round. 7 ’ 
Many utilities are suffi- 

S^r IJ - endowed t0 c °°- 

siaer returning some value lo 
shareholders, either through a 
buy-back or special dividend. 


KB “So* bESS* 1 J®i ■* as is so 

j JSSiS - ili 


Even BG. the old firitish Gas, 
wuch once seemed to spend 
much of its time pleading 
poverty, is regarded as a buy- 
back candidate with some 
winking in terras of around 
tibn being earmarked. 

With a Labour Government 
it is dearly in the utilities in- 
terests not to have too much 
auplus cash slurping around 
then- systems. Fhr better then 
to gear up and hand any un- 
wanted money to shareholders. 

U P 10 -5P to 
438p, led the advance with the 
English generator National 
rawer enjoying the additional 
glow of regulator Professor 
Stephen Littlechild’s about- 
turo over prices with a 5 .5p rise 
to 541 ^p. 

Among water shares An- 
gOan rose 3p to 7725p; Severn 
Jrent 6p to 854 jSp and South 
West Water lOJp to 7905p. 

The rest of the market man- 
aged, just about, to go through 
the motions of a day’s trading. 
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A®m attendance was patchy 
with the tail end of the holiday 
season and the August Bank 
Hobday taking their tolL 

Trading was moderate with 
once more BT attracting a sig- 
nmcant shoe of the action as dis- 
tressed arbitrageurs continued 
to seek sanctuary. BT fell 225p 
(after 29Jp) to 413-5p, the 
biggest fail of any blue chip. 

Footsie started on a fixin 
note, helped by a Dresdner 
Kleujwort Benson forecast it 
wuld be above 5,000 points at 
Christmas. Then worries about 
the market’s and Will] Street’s 
recent volatility eroded confi- 
dence and shares gave ground. 
Sffli, blue chips, helped by firm 
gins, finished comfortably above 


the day’s low point, reducing a 
49.2 deficit to 14.8 by the dose. 

Worries linger about the di- 
rection of interest rates. Many 
fear Germany win lift rates next 
month, which could draw 
foods away from London al- 
though, of course, the argu- 
ment the market is cheap in 
relation to continental markets 
would remain in place. 

$113bn Florida settlement, 
led the blue-chip leader board 
with a 19.5p gain to 533.5p. So? 
aetfi General e Strauss TUrnbuil 
regard the shares as a buy. The 
Florida deal is seen as a local 
enactment of the broader 
$368_5bn proposed national 
settlement. 
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ftih strong last week on 
talk of corporate activity, fell 
123p to 288^p as DKB said 
sell. The investment house 
suggested the progress had 
left the price “ungre tBinahl ft 1 * 
The £48m sale of its 38 nurs- 
ing homes and five three -star 
hotels was not such a good deal 
as many had especteaAnd an- 
alyst Andrew Holland believes 
speculation that management 
changes could lead to a de- 
merger of the brewing and ho- 
tel operations was unjustified. 

WH Smith, figures today, fefl 
1 lp to 367_5p and Dixons suf- 
fered from profit t airing off 
30p to 654p. 

Ennocopy, the office equip- 
ment group, slumped 26p to 
32p on a profits warning and 
Astec (BSR) fell 22.5p to 
137p.5p following disappoint- 
ing results. 

Little properly group Defyn 
held at 97 Jp. The hostile bid 
from Newport is doomed with 
shareholders accounting for 
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m 55 97 per cent of the capital □ Style Holdings, a men’s 
in supporting the board’s rejec- wear retailer, made a smart 
id Sam ^ market debut. The shares ar- 

se Pin Andean Resonrc£S, rais- rived cm AIM following an in- 

id ing £482,000 by placing shares trodnetion by stockbroker 

* at36p, rose 4Jp to 48 Jp. . Shore Capital & Corporate; 

s- Biocompatibles Interna- they dosed at 83.5p. The 
it tionaJ, the beattbeare group, company runs 124 conces- 
i ] recovered 62Jp to 1,157 Jp on sions in men’s wear stores 
i- talks its long-awaited deal with but intends to spend much of 
s the US giant Johnson & its time developing its 12- 
it Johnson is at last nearing strong chain of Envy shops. 
i- completion- Mercury Asset Management, 

i- The group is involved, it is an earfy backer; has retained 
L tho ught, m wide ranging talks a 17 per cent interest down 
9 with J&J. It was origmaffy said from 28 per cent, 

- that the American group was 

f negotiating to use Biocom- O Another possible shell: 
padbles “stents'" , valves which Hansom, the hard-pressed 

- free blocked arteries. taxi business, intends to sell 

i The talks should have been its remaining operations, its 
[ completed in June, pr o m p ti ng radio taxis and its taxi fleet. 

i the shares to weaken from It sees itself becoming a vehi- 
around l,400p. However it is de for a bigger operation 
thought the negotiations have seeking a quote. The shares 
dragged on because other Bio- have been a disastrous in- 
compatibles products have in- vestment. Floated on AIM at 
terestedJ&J which has a stake 60p two years ago they man , 
in the company. aged a Ofip ride to 6.75p. 
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Woods plans Little Indian ambush 


When Sean Woods realised 
that be was not going to become 
one of the top four or five 
jump jockeys, he decided tbai 
being in the second division was 
unacceptable and changed ca- 
reere. After five years in his new 
profession as a trainer he is still 
some way from reaching the 
front rank, but each season 
brings him several-winners clos- 
er. Punters or prospective own- 
ere looking for a trainer likely 
to make the highest grade 

should not take their eye off the 

32-year-old Newmarket man. 

If things go to plan on Friday 
he will not be difficult to find. 
Woods has the week’s most 
. important prize, the Group 
mTtoee Solano Stakes, in his 
^ sights for his winning juvenile 
little Indian. He is not the only 
one. John Dunlop plans to run 
Haaiui already among the fav- 
ourites for next year’s 2,000 
Guineas, and there are en- 
trants from the camps of Saeed 
bin Suroor, Henry Cecil and 
Aidan O’Brien. Another possi- 


ble rival in the Sandown race, 
Docksider, from the John Hills 
stable, finished a place ah«***H of 
him in the Vintage Slakes at 
Goodwood last time. 

The point to remember, 
«»ougb, when assessing Little 
Indian’s chance of taking some 
famous scalps is Woods’s phi- 
losophy of not accepting second 

“The track at Goodwood 
didn't suit him loo well and 
Sandown will be much more to 
his liking.” Woods said yester- 


John Cobb on the aspiring trainer out 
to take famous scalps at Sandown 


day. “He was caught a little flat- 
footed behind Docksider, but 
made up eight lengths in the fi- 
nal furlong. He doesn't catch the 
eye, but the machinery is there.” 

The machinery is in place too 
at Woods’s La Grange Stables 
on Newmarket’s Snail well 
Road. Having restored the 
abandoned yard. Woods has in- 
stalled a solarium, weighbridge. 


horscwalker and indoor ride. 
His seven acres of paddocks and 
the facilities available to him at 
his family’s Woodsway Stud at 
nearby Tuddenham would be 
the envy of many of his more es- 
tablished neighbours. 

At La Grange there are 60 
boscffi ami not aU of them are oc- 
cupied. But while most trainers 
are anxious to snare new faces 


to help pay thebiDs, Woods’s at- 
titude to ufe holds sway. 

“I'm choosy about who I 
train for,” he said. “Ninety per 
cent of my clients would now be 
personal friends. 

**1 wouldn’t run a horse at As- 
cot just because an owner wants 
a day out. I make sure I send 
horses where they've got a 
chance and my p laces- to-runs 
record bears that out.” 

“My owners pay me money, 
a lot of money, to make deri- 
sions and do the job my way. 


Stowaway and Patriarch share top billing 


Stowaway and Silver Patriarch 
who fought out a stirring finish 
to York’s Great Vottigeur 
Stakes last week, headed the 
Wilbam Hill market for the St 
Leger when the latest acceptors 
were prematurely released yes- 
terday. 

A total of 18 horses remain 
in the final Classic of the sea- 


son, to be staged at Doncaster 
on 13 September. 

The 1st of runners was not ex- 
pected to he released until to- 
day. However, William Hill 
released their prices ahead of 
publication leaving the Don- 
caster executive no option but 
to publish (he acceptors. 

Both Stowaway, trained by 


Saeed bio Suroor, and the John 
Dunlop charge SDver Patriarch 
are available at 5-2 with the Irish 
Derby runner up. Dr Johnson, 
next best at 7-1. 

The Tbte Jackpot pool at 
Ripon yesterday reached 
£378,67830. With 87 pence in 
winning tickets a dividend of 
£268361 30 was declared to a £1 


stake. There were seven differ- 
ent winning ticket-holders with 
lOp winner scooping over 
£26,000 from a bet placed on (he 
trade. The dividend outstripped 
the equivalent starting-price ac- 
cumulator, which paid £23,940 
for a £1 outlay. The sum of 
£49.228.18 is carried forward to 
Carlisle's Jackpot today. 


So that’s what I do. The man 
on the street has his own opin- 
ion about how racehorses 
should be trained, but if Igo 
into a butcher's Tm not going 
to tell him how to cut a piece 
of meat and 1 don’t expect 
other people to tel! me how to 
do my job." 

Woods does bis job with the 
help of “vety good staff - I 
won’t tolerate mediocrity', un- 
surprisingly. He also has the as- 
sistance of his elder brother 
Dwayne, a bloodstock agent, 
when making purchases at the 
sales. Little Indian was bought 
for 21,000 guineas at last year's 
October Sales and looks cheap, 
particularly as he will be con- 
testing a race with £30,000 in 
prize money on Friday. 

Woods, born in Bangalore 
and fluent in Hindi and Thmil, 
is part of a training dynasty that 
has had outstanding success in 
India. Another brother, Wen- 
dy LI, was stable jockey, but is 
now in Hong Kong, riding for 
their uncle. 



Woods: perfectionist 


On the home front. Woo* 
has another fine two-year-^d 

prospect in Wnn Venture, third 

to Godolphin’s Classic hope 
Hmtasv Island at Newmarket 
last Friday. 

Then thereto Green Card, 
who tan in the 2,000 Guineas 
and chased home Salmon Lad- 
der at Windsor last week, and 
Ukraine Vfenture, who has been 
rested since disappointing m the 
Oaks and is being prepared for 
an autumn campaign. 

Exact pfans for the fiDy are flu- 
id, but wherever she runs shewfll 
be expected to succeed. Medi- 
ocrity will not be tolerated. 


Fitzgerald chases ten wins on the trot 




Mick Fitzgerald attempts to 
continue a remarkable se- 
quence at Worcester today. 
The jockey rode a four-timer 
from as many rides at Hunt- 
ingdon on Monday, completing 
a sequence of nine winners on 
the trot. 

The run began with lrie Mon 
at Market Rases on 8 August 
followed tty three races at Strat- 
ford on 16 August and then lrie 
Mon again at Market Rasen on 
Saturday. It is aS the more re- 
markable as it has been achieved 
for seven different trainers. 


The record for successive 
winners is 12, set by Sir Gordon 
Richards in 1933. The last jock- 
ey to come near that total was 
Phil Tuck with 10 in September 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Kflvme 
(Brighton 3£0) 

NB: Song Mist 
(Brighton 4.50) 

1986, a figure also achieved by 
Johnny Gilbert in 1959. 
Fitzgerald has one ride today 


when he partners General Glow 
for David Evans in the opening 
maiden hurdle. The gelding, 
who has shown fair form over 
middle distances on the Flat this 
year, faces 12 rivals. 

Last season's leading amateur 
jump jockey, Robert Thorn- 
ton, joins the paid ranks today 
and has the conditional jump 
jockey’s title in bis sights. 

Nineteen-year-old Thornton 
will be hoping to repeat his suc- 
cess as an amateur, where he 
rode 30 winners in only his sec- 
ond full season. 


■ Cross The Border is likely to 
run at Musselburgh tomorrow, 
at Sandown the following day or 
at Chester on Saturday, after 
having his third race in four days 
at Epsom on Monday. The 
David Nichofls-trained sprint- 
er won at Thirsk and Beverley 
on Friday and Saturday re- 
spectively before finishing third 
to Gaelic Storm on Monday. 

■ The Rae Guest-trained My 
Emma has been well backed 
with Coral for the Pm de 1’Arc 
de Triomphe and has been 
shortened to 14-1 from 16-1. 



C3 


220 Simply Super 
2£0 Peart Dawn 
320 Mowjood 


HYPERION 

330 Saver MarMe 
420 Municipal GW 
450 Dande Flyer 


■— j 
vr. -a 


[juKi 0r_ 


GOING; Good lo Firm. 

STALLS: Ira :.T~ outride; rat- inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low numbers boat over 6f ft Gf. 

■ Left-bead. U-shaped course, undulating and sharp. 

B Racecourse is east at die town. Follow signposts from town mop. Brighton railway 
station b one mile away (East swviee from London. Victoria). ADMISSION: Club S 12 
(accompanied ander-lfla bee); ’hdtcnalbSS;rtaik' area S4 (me 5 4 per car). CAE PARK: 
Free. 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: R H a aawn — 34 winners from 200 runners gives a suct-csc 
ratio ofli%;EAkehmK£! born 94 (23.4S): G L Moore 21 ftom 17:1 02.1%); S Daw 
3) from 150(13 .341.). 

■LEADING JOCKBT&TQafnii 63 wins from 220 rides gives ■ success ratio of 5M.1%; 
M Roberta 23 from 47 (M.4%); Pat Eddery 20 from 69 429%); Dane OWriO 20 from 
jooaam 

■ F AVOURI TES; 198 wins In 564 rasa (35.7%). 

BUNKERED POST TIME: TlK Green Grey (risored) GL50); RowfandsoBJ Sard (4 £0). 
WTNNBBS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: GwenMJrnatioo I2JS0J won a Wjraiclr on Uon- 

day. — - - 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: CMKaqpewqf CL20), Smarter Charter (2.50) & Mystical 
(4-20) haw been sent. 281 hubs by Atm L Smite frooUIiaron Sessay, Norili Xotfcriure; La 
Dayene l3-fiOj sera 270 iriles by C Booth bom Poston, North Yorkshire. 


FORMGUDE 

With Reg Akehurar winning B» race tea year the eye amomanrafly fate on Safaal, «*» has 
sot noujjrtt ft* Atetairasice A am to John Durtno ttiiree-iumira race). II Sejaal is a horse 
who goes well when fresh (first run for three months) then this couti be today. Mowjood 
is slow and today’s attempt rarer a shorter tnp Is a asprae mow. Thera « way ctenx of 
a (JxW run by Desert nee now that he's dropped n class, especially in wew afthe ste- 
Ma's racen van with Thatcnmaster. Talking of Thatchmaster leads us to KING PARROT, 
who beat that gaming at UngfieW last year on the midc*e leg of Ns hat-mch. Two of the 
vwns were with Attnee Coo*, «4» landed the second leg of lrad Humritfton'a doutte at Ep- 
som on Monday on Present Sftratm King Pants e nicely handcapped. he was a decent 
fifth to Euratxx Bey banner agan since) over this btp at Satebury last month arc) his <**s 
run sirvewos over the sflghdy shorter distance at Lmgfefd fnwHeflglh fourth to Saiey Ana). 
Clonus H* is tned again in a visor after itdt bnpmwmem earlier in the season, his latest 
form with a UtSe tomm detmer can be (ksmwsed and his Goodwood second to No Extras 
oMously puts trim smach In the pacture rath Date 0*Neff ig>. KBvtae loots beatable with 
lOst even after a gpod reem thud to Cummer Golf TVne at Kempuxv and Muara Bay 
takes the eye only because Royston Hrandi rode a winner lor the cable on this course 12 
days ag>. Samara Song ran up to fas Satetwry term wnh Absolute Utopia at Bath last time 
but he is only moderate, and Cataoronder is herd to fancy on her latest bad run at SaSs- 
buy. KMee lad seamed to get the mdeofcay last Ome, but the wel0« may beet tNs ««n- 
rang sprinter. Setectfen: KING MRR0T 


[CO] GORING MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3£00 added 3Y0 7f Penalty Value £2277 

40&40 KMRE 04} <lte Coley flung A FbaerSO TSwriw 

-50000 TMEGR9MSC7l!lQM3Bster& JeBnMerirft'tlMiwDO 

005533 UDOiai>C|U)(MsJBiamuvCBoaha9 

03035 lMVHWS®U(RHCdwttttHCoteeOft8fl 

5- PftSSON P03) ITtai Pardon! TIMsS 9 




EBF MEDIAN AUCTION MADEN STAKES (CLASS F) £3^00 
added 2Y0 fflSes 6f Penalty Value £2,485 
033643 CHMAraWf P8)0M'nA9aloy)l*sL ShlJto811 SSarimSV 


58X9 MABSU (Ms W H Gteon Pening R Harrai 8 9. 

-6 1 


_l*wtkOwyerf3)5V 

IMal 

MBM2 

Lims 


JMmOMA 


00 


(41) tpj s Krigi ill. 


3600 JUSCMURr(I9)(MB5helByDi4«)CDMe(8U 

6 UDyuPHROA»(nq(q{HURii0>ta|)lma(gWMw8U- 

006 SSCftETW«Op^ flbeVirt®Far*rt APJcnesSll 

SEffUT SOPER DS*f?C Bean B 11 


P)Z 
KMb5 
-JBefcfl 
-ACMI4 


-M Roberta 3 


- 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

—I iKtanl- 

BCTTW& 54 oiftapeMV, 52 Stanly 5up«r, 3-1 Lady laaMoaig. 12-1 Jm'cMfe'. 20-1 Secret Tba- 
0i. Til 1 fUnikieliniai 

139ft Cham Raacwi a U W R SririMn U-1D ten W Jenu) drawn ID A ran 
FORM GUIDE 

CttBrapentf end JuarchHOn haw the experience tor twswchyuacK. but U0YUB>HROMG 
may possess more abilty. If wasn't a bad first showing by the daughter ol BmaanuflatSai- 
isbury law ween and, unew the other pair. Lady taphroaig must ha« a decent chance of 
improvntg. A 33-1 shot In a blgfisld. she finlened a tervler^lh &Mhw Bnan Meehan^ Bermu- 
da Bay. CMtapenry has been beaten m bUntere and a vwor. She led the ftchani Hannon 
winner Phone Ales fbrflw ftriongs at LingHeld last ome so this courae ofSars her some hope. 
Jus'cMIm had no chance in a Newmarket nursery last time after being hammered on two 
previous attempts. She dtd firusn a four-tengtn second to hotpot Smnvden 3j 'tomwuth on 
her debut raid the change of nder (Kteren Fallon for Ned Varieyl can wty be a help. A CTwa 
Brinan newcomer vnmer at Enghten wtadd be a surprtea so Stanly Supra e best watched. 

Satecdom LADT LAPbffMAlG 


BElWift 94 Petrion U-4 S8mr Malfo 7-2 la Doyem, 5-1 las Vtatra, 12-1 Incrttae, 14-1 
Hwgrauftey 

1996: Mogn 8 9 T Qum 54 fiw a j Nugftn) tom 14) 7 ran 
FORM CUBE 

Thn is a wry week mraden with RlchanJ Hunorra Siver Kite neweonra B9y SSwer MraMe, 
riorgwth taBHma. foofongihe oniy dangrato PASSION, who rnekaa a betaied reappearance 
after a pleasing debut shewing at leteesar lest backend. Teny Mdfo coJtfo't hare found a 
softer race for me daugner of Risk Me, whose fifoi of 13 ta wapi hsa a sound look about 
it with the second, thW and touW aJt being winneis this term, focatffne. La Doyanaa, las 
Vistas ana The Green Grey have al been turned overra heraftaps. The Green &ey makes 
no appeal awn with a flRst-nma visor so the piA of the quartet is incaiime. who had rude 
chance from a bad draw in Had Tone's ace at Sandown and gelded Snoe his craMabte 
fourth to Paday Lad at Esher a year agj. Seleetioa: PASSION 


4^20 1 ARTHWt BORROW KMG MQflORfAL HANDICAP (CLASS E) 




DfTCHUNGCLAMNG STAKES (CLASS F) £3^00 added lm 
2f Penalty Value £2277 

330000 -SMARKt CHAHISt (14) (W) SimhCO LnS i*S L Su»S 4 9 12 Kftfci4 


£4225 added 3YO 6f Penalty VEIue £3/KL8 

0*4012 HEVSt G01F MOVHI (12) fd^(BT3 [Hew ftrngCUUTJ Nathan 9 7.JS 

663640 AHOKAio (}0) (p (JIT twry) Kiory 9 3 Marti Dwyer (3) 6 B 

304120 MVSnCAL(S) (CaiaitcoUO W3LSB4&S92. HFdkmTV 

202100 «»MYE(UlEieiniMsENI4ek»BPBaiz90. 


3SM15 GOU)a>tf{18)(DHBf5(Rar»ChatJiwdOMOanon811. 

000604 HMMGOttiQU PM AJWGooM RlinionS 10 

22S334 SUJE FACTORS (lflW^SIiekis)K flute 8 9. 


2-50 


054005 UU9CnU.6RL(24) (D)(Umf9rMoBrAciKnriB%ar|g7 13, 
60403 B9«T WOSSSBttME (23) A Cayl M UeaCfe 7 lD. 

-91 


61 

MBMsqr5 

Drac 0SM8 

._DSw«nsy(3)9 

J(ms4B 


6851B5 »96WWNK(Ua«tl«ta^fl*sDB»mfo>et»focm5910 Ifartta Onyar f3) 5 

121501 6®SSlM«10N(BSA)(2UlJJ|E*clu9wTnoftreiasfiplJftaee898...Steraral9 

S50060 MNCMBlAWfBF05){C)pirtaa>Swm»LWurtKBurtefi94 BS«al««3 

0 P«*S0M(QwdHaiJiWflSSB»394 IftrakT 

038326 W*KS , n«0L(l^CT©9c^M**^t«d692 

65500 AWnteWS 

500022 REHMB(14)(P1 (fl8terSiwsftiinaBWp|DMcn»489 HOartraaeloy 

636503 PBWUMNNCto W iMsi EKesrtP 03*8785 RF*w*[331 

000504 SWHTSEVSfTHNCQ) (DerraVABdan) HCfl6rig^465 H**eCook®8 

000261 FUXWS HOT SllJff (m(C) |J4% KityJ N LanmJoi 3 8 3 NAdatesUV 

-111 




1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

a 

9 

10 
u 

BETOtt 3-1 Reta*. 7^ Prart Dam, M MgttWak, 54.am»trat9ratec, M Hootf* HeLftaR, 
7-1 to a rall i uri loa. 2S-1 tfowefog Lawyer, forte ^aabcl, 33-1 others 
U8ftKeBt»59 4T<)i*»iT-lfflMa!wti5d*ra'C3iaisn. - < 

FORM BOM 

it flwlw sense » book Kwat Frifon for Smarter Ctartra after thalr vanning days when 
nwfriywrta Rransdrai The partnership Inted up at the big Gootteood mecfl ng to f insfisev^ 
ente df la id Ttfoal Peace, and Smarter Charter was without Faflon whan beaten a mdera 
Bawfoy next Ome. He can be totally tosonan If he doasnl mshe the frame tot this week 
dsbnsr 4rat M6H7 can beat him. The pair meat on efenlar trams TO a handicap raid 

Nttgttfc may Just be more rebaUe after ptsekev* Oatreai test.with * ttu»4en»h 
wteteiifoe cflutaa tfWBe ouCnff ago (subsequent runt befog In hantBcaps). Rehaafa wen a 

rrabtoi for riec^ewert last year and Pass Monte has found the lay to her. Auteur w as fit - 

fiNffora Varmoutft safler {second to Wafoh Mbuntan) and she batramd that when sptttsig 
Vbrauost Wricome and Saic^acK raSattaSuty attar being arort ofraora. 

V ran ff recrodradrra that fomt, fiueaMbnrfon, awarded the race on the damooon « 

RraoManmaWbnwckselforonMondaKlS’OnrnucfttastBrgtiUDdJodyandmynotcpri- 

an Ffomt WnK ra» these torma. Head Dawn is Cymg a new trip afftet h a; thud ffi Step On 
Derirahera (70, ass recent course cfcfoiier winner HootTa Hot Stuff ■ Dancing Lawyer, 

ararohere dree yaam «»AdbB« ihwwi ^ ** iSSSXSnmK 

■ffodBwtewtSOO wiser riKUThtm after two showings. Setoction. MGmVANK 


LWmwn 7» 10b. True tcnScap ra<^e Qnrv Wtosranu* 7a Ifo. 

SSTMR 11-4 HararCaE Mover, *q I I— fti. U-2 Gcfo Edgs, 84 MysfleaC 7-1 Sctte FWhn, 8- 
1 Aoakalo, til Coodbya Gatenan , 14-1 


1996: NBriands Comar 8 7 0 B®5 2-1 for U AWuri) dram (9> il m 
FORM GLADE 

With a soft-gound juwnda win HAVA0O cm never be dsssed a p»d thug on tins test sur 
(ace. Bui he has tumbled down the migtts and has on numerous occasions when raced 
over seven furtongs ffven the impression a shorter mp would be better. Not beater ter raven 
sevemh»P»nFiDrProllt8tSandotuif7f)«M{Or.Ha«agoisnowl3iBlowwand6fob«- 
ter rath Hewr Qotf Mover fsecend) when he ted id We tfenmee In La Chatelaine's race 
1 70 here 12 days 803. With Suite factors. Mystical, GoU Edge and Goodbye OotemM 
an pacey ^pea m the earty sta»», H»ra0>wa gat the ideal toad before pouncing. M|«&- 
cal saw off an except Hard To H0ira at Bath riter her mpressna setter win at MusrafounP. 
but has tt to prove at this sttth turtorg. wtrie the minimum also seems boat for Suite Fac- 
tors- Hever Golf Mover showed at Craltrie ffflnny Wrrasemrane thW and 2ft bens) that 
she can defy s Hg wei^tt. This is a much ritayper sta furlong, her rating is 9fo footer and 
har second here to la OWetone was owr seven. Anoleaftx has been fo much strong* 
races rari he’s a wimer on ths course - beeang Gold Ed|g» an srniXar we^s emw over 
the rranrmum m May. Ha just has a bit to prtwe over todays slwh tuilcne. Go« Edge’s wm 
at Chepstow ms at the soil and this could be louffw for her on the faster Roundoff a Tfo 
hitter rating. MonielpaA 6M won a seller and has been beaten si tint grade. tiiou^\ the 
boitidngof Rcsston fltench s certa»i(yinteresOT* but GooAye Gatamen heanl done murii 
smcewirrHig a bed race st Idoeear. SMeetfora HAVABQ 

HNMMBIONS OF BRffiHTON HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4^00 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5. 

6 


! added 5f 59yds Penalty Value £^582 
204401 iBtRWME|2$rotAWiaaon&a>laSrMs3910, 
453406 S0KGHST(2D(q(l*sChnicpnerHstuyiPQfo39S. 
604024 M5Rra6RWHBEp3)Wm®»««Kte»y493- 
50000 1MES0F19SSI29{Qm[ASRBdlGLMa»491. 


fieri 7 B 


11 ?: 

2-_ 

3- 

4 

5 


QUEENS PARK (SNTENARY HAIWJICAP (CLASS E) £4fr25 
added liii Penalty vauo £3^96 

1-OD33 JBMREf7)(WBMaDBsna6liffbg^s4100 SD«rate2 


ilteyernitiB 
-Caodr Monte a 

' 544480 DMBEFUfBl(S)|t9IDariefGnOra]foaraiUd>OMrthrrt490 KFUnlV 

-00506 ANOIKBtBaCHWOTON{29P9a<ietaC«WefieWOTbM 

-5Caaaa(7l3B 


{SSS 


ra0M0n» (BSAJ PA) WB IMSfcDUm N MftBUhrM 5S»B 3 9 9 

jBincrUTOPSUFOPMiPrabAPJonMTST 


MriBHaiylS 
RfeU 12V. 

AOteklO 


ant* 





600401 VUAGEWINE{19)(I9<AJ WradsiKQnm^B0vaiMn487 — R Heart (3)29 

355305 JUSW«l«S(13){MRftecraiJEWpr58I 0BmMI4 

2-3000 CfMUZ(7)(Ni0dSrnkriKBb4e38O PDw(7]8 

. 0-5300 RQMUKISOMS SJtTO n Wm Boded K CbraoM 4 7 12 AMrto9i(7)08 

402023 BMSWPAHUBQN CM) (D)9>CGC00(ie0Kl«y87 10 RUritenRS 

-U 


- n u Vt*»*OT pnofPpgnRumErSSjatilVsmrtgh^l w w39! 

& ’ 4B52D0 QD0M»LWWlWtePWieniRf*«w»491. 

•-90WJC WU>raSnra4HAtefM gg91 rr -- 

,8 -'mfi SririWLS0NG(15jai«n»ft^lV«»ta490__ 

088600 SCtQW MV 07} 

SSSatSSSB '$£g?Z£=£Su r E 1 i 

1^- CoS DR 

u: irnwi HUUH BAV PD CP a kte) SJaw37 50——- 

am) 9CMHUWtX2J«l«mf»g9^83T 10- 




7 

8 
9 

3D 
-U 

BEn*lft7-2la«V*ilte,MraeT*ftrtltee,5-lvar*BltriteB,6-lBrttf*Pra»s» ( 7-lteMrt- 
nr Betrtaorrt, 8-1 Song Wrt, 14-1 Prada fly, Jort l H rtmr , f tairiB ni te M Sted. 20-i adras 
199ft l£ BeM Qonwque 4 g l S SraidBS 13-2 (S Kn^ri (ten CD 7 on 
FORM GLfflJE 

Tl* snip k me weWw. MNDE FUfER. is on a massive toting araak but it corid just be 
a ctran^ of partner that myivenates ten Dande fysr has n« ffwm Ms a9 lor n«ira part- 
nraSirrnn WiRwwth, or occaetanal pBtt floyraon Ftench, but he hat the alriiy la win a 
race as fw4y as this and Hewn Fatten can help ties tour-year-oW recapture hs apartde. In 
the space rf a week test October Another BaecftMorth was never headed a both Not- 
tra^ram and Redcar. 9ie te v«y pacey on her cty and corid find mis eouraa )u« her cup 
o' tea. Taw WMte has wen.cn the course anti comes here on the bach of a ran at Grin- 
ous Goodwood. R wasn’t »e best race rathe meenng and Tear W*e we* halpod by a good 
c&aw. out hsmuH so> Wd every chance m bus grade. VStege Nettve wtumad to form on 
dra aSHwaBier o» morah and races off tha same tmficap mark; Imjre Grab Hkra rtd 
b rarer than Somg Mtet Men second fo Golden Pound here (60 tun outing ago. Stx fur- 
lon® to more lw ori and iha ream to tt* minimum corad help Song host 
Selection: DANDE FLYER 




CAIWLISLE.^^O^; 

HYPERION 

2JjO Durgams First 240 TAEL OF SHYER (nap) 
3J£> Kafimat 3-40 TBer 4JD lake A Risk 440 
Straffan Goto 


■OSCOD »Wf3l^P«(f8Rrtrinm«ra389-^l4rtrtl 
•53521 MYSnOUEARt42)»Eltep»s389 — PR rt efts W 9 

-36224 KAUMAr{U}WJM38E — 1 rraBBe S 

61060- SWHBSIRTSt(2a9)(fon7h)mpK)n38S 


JtenenMalMtp)7 


-11 


BCTTWO: 7-2 NMrtB MriEfo 4-1 MM, 5-lTnfoo Hero, 1M Perorate 
MystfaSK «r, 8-1 ABnonV Mria, Mb** foW 1A-1 «bs» 


GOING: Finn (Good lo Firm In places). 

STALLS: W - mttr: rcroamder - oouade. 

DRAW ADVAVTAGE: High from Tt U> Imir. 

■ Rlfda-bsod undoteUag routse. 

■ foKccourw % on ihr mohem omfom of uwn on Durdar iwd, 

4 mfles west of Junction -)2ofMtL Bus servlee from CarQsfo rafl- 
weyAauoavrturh tsj ADMISSION; Qnb SI ^(OAPs 

£ loidav2Js3J);1bCltS%afls£l> (CUPS & miauls S3). CAR PARK: 
On ralla remainder free- 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: J Bony — 10 winners from 1 17 run- 

nets gnns a success ratio of IBiNfc Mn MRcrefcy Id from 71 
(22JV*b); M Chaanoe 10 from 29 (81.7^1; Mrs J n 

from 80 123-1%). 

■ LEADING SOCKETS: K Darky 21 wine from 133 rides gives 
a suuera ratio of 17. ie* K FsDob 1 7 from 94 1 la 1%); G Dnfflrid 
14 from 80t 17- r i%1;J Portone 13 Own 107(12.1%). 

■ FAVOURITES: 0T. wins In 281 rarrs (33.7%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Peppers (rtsorrd, 3.10). 

WINNEBS IN 1HE LAST SEVEN DAISc Burned braadatc (4.40) 
won om Joraps ra Cfensed mi Uoraley . 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Fklte OEomm (2.40) ft Pep- 
pers (3.10) have been sera 383 mites by K Burt* from Glngc, 
Oribrifidiire. 


340 


MURPHYS IRISH STOUT HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £5JXX> added 5f 

145324 itStWMJotannSlDO OHobradU 

4-25C6 5A*frB0WSS{Lflffl)MsMterara79U- 


>22 


3 211000 OOUtt OSCtt <83(0)0 foctofe 4 99- 


2S2445 UAWlfl ra(2»)W Italy 4811 
12S0S0 SlMD(WJUnrCOHI90aapnvi788. 


210 


BODDMGTON^ CREAM OF MANOCSTBI 
CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) £3300 
added lm4f 


LthraimklAB 

500300 IMMMW«rranRHdHaed488 Flyartfl 

OMOOO IUMSCyHDPE(LBtre8Clbriuti4&8 — IFMtanaUV 
016000 jusrDHSSBff(iqico)RM«aar58~ 

Dea lfcfcrat 

-00000 MffiMEEASr (4)8970 tain 488 KDeriqrS 

030000 GSCSPYB tt9){D) B»cnhasa4 60 J0nTlrtter7 

00008- 4N0HB EPISODE (4U)(D) MB L taWt 8 7 12 

JOtaanedyS 
JlHHgdU 
1(7)18 


03404 Mr ASSET (SOP) A Briny 3711. 

221400 MlUUI(to(GD)DNaan9 710. 

300020 P—IIW|B»TflMMyS7flL 
301200 TDtttC B£N CIO) W j WaneUt 5 7 10 — T I 


036604 SUaXMOnjGrtte77lO. 


600540 IMCXASTMMS(aq(D)Ron7lniDni5 7lD. 


J>nany(3)6 


IS 006QD KBfflWSff DfiDIMS (U) tes A teugrin 7 7 10L, 


«♦ 


1 26400 CHAfiLE CHANG (307) D Baler 4 9 12 

2 100530 GQLD0I THUNDEB901T (14) ft TrMer 4 3 12 

3 046222 MKMnnBT0ft|CD)mMsMRevetey594 


-IS 


(7)13 


4 042010 roftZMKUin 110*4594 1 Carol 3 

5 0S0054 HOMS (9) Ron Thomson 6 8 12 Dam Moffett p) 8 

6 Bl*m*SH«aCFWaso>68a LCtanrt4 

7 5550 UPBRxaU(U)tteiMlC^n361 PHarayWl 

-Tdedaed- 

BEITHft 4-70a8aee Itat, 1M SrtfoallairaaML 134 CharieCbaE, 
8-1 Rente, 12-1 Mute. 2S-1 la Partem. 83-1 BmVs Waed 

\OATi 1 STELLA ARTOIS FIUJES HANDICAP 
\rr*r \ (CLASS E) £4400 added Sm 

305150 WJREEAH (USA) (IT) S Vtoofe 3 9 11 BDriMdU) 

162452 B0Ufl»{I2)(Qf[9JBa?3Sll PEneer BJ4 

500566 FWI5Cr»IOIES5(7]K&rie381D IFEftaS 

02000 TAaOFaUBiPffl A Braey 5 89 ADrtaM2V 

000644 kWrqUEENMSBAN(U)UsA«g4 85 TIHtero9 

256010 MBSmERAR0SE(1236Matt385 XDarty7 

1-2260 RMOEBt QUEST (ISO) (D) J l 5 8 5 

M004 DMB*LP»iCQSP0)Rt«*srea]3Bl, 


iftwiMoeetSs: TtflQfo. nwfanrtapwetfCYlMEBKi raOfcSUaforo 
&2ft ThWAs Ihtew 8sri3ft KeraMdy0re®ta6ar3a 
BEITWfc 7-2 Tier, 5-lSafot EUprera. ISJItertfoOeMr, 74 My AMwy, 
10-1 Maori, Doodarite, 12-lttahw Jny, IMtoEny, JOB OWdaft 
Vooot Bee, JAl oflwra 

fraTilvl TULIMG ROOC msxan auction mad- 
EN STAKES (CLASS F) £3,500 added 2V0 
5f 

MSWWPMsJfomgten90 . . JRrtacS 

50 CLASSIC S8VQ (43) W Hagfi 9 0 ADrtawl 

0 SAXON «CT08V (281 WHb® 6 90 bllaa(]]S 

SNOMMlSMBLPaaaSO J Carol B 


4M»HBt NMfiMra J FBzC^afrl 8 9_ 
LOVE 48481 UBMB 9. 

36334 MSSPin(U)JBaiy89_ 
TAKEA«»M«raon89. 

-81 


-E0ad»y7 

JIMadl 


9 405606 TWM0K(M)CTM®LPbwK 4T10 Jlfc4atey(7)i 

10 000009 BarRMKMD(14)Ennconds4 7U AaDnUerS 

-lOdedteed- 

A«nMn ee^ic 7a 10ft In* n arrfcap *a&c Ttrmon Ta 0b. Beta tef- 
eand TteSft 

BEnaift 4-1 Bolam, *2 m Qw»n Nagn, U-2 Mbe RMaa Rasa, 
U2 TMrebaft Ms OTfcnera, DeraM Pdecara. 7ft Brat Rrtraad, 1D- 


LABATT ICE MVnxriON LISTED STAKES 
(CUSS F) £3^00 added TT 


3-10 


1 230Q20 AUJXSOTS BAJE (4) (CO) TO Baron 993- 


-Kteiiedij Hat(B B a 

203323 NEEME MUTCH (4) j J (7TW 493 Clawtter®10 

461250 THGMN HD» (SAT) CIO) LteM RoWey 6 9 3_ — : 

ACrtmS 

015530 SHASM(B)(C)(0)PaLVKrra5eO R9knreafo2 


BEnHft 7-4 Mtae peri. M Lon 4ftta. 4-1 Mia A Rkk, 6-1 Mad, 
ftl Sam Hrtey, UlAeadwrMfleaA 16-1 CriericSfcra, 25-1 Sraer- 


CELLAR SERVICE WVIWnON MADEN 
HANDICAP (CUSS F) £3,400 added to 
st^GBS 2m If 52yds 

40560 «BLAmB>(t2ftjjOVI6910 ICaroB2B 

066 MURGMMiTfNE(3QENtKn4910 )FE0ei5 

043 WDDre(U»Wfo^iS812 AQrtaaB 

004242 ma£W0W£(B)MW3Bta MFratoaft 

00-002 STRAFFAN GOLD (L64J PS) G 8 5 KOaky3 

030 STMEI>IUCUUIEg2)FMuy|f384 IFtoorigl 

•PrarayW7 


660364 PBBffPBV>BEIxr{X2}RBarr5710. 
0000 MEGAN C4REW (1^ DMoCra 3710 _ 


-06000 WM»B(MSM{8)Paitefw8 890. 




60006 MEADOW BLUE (111 L 9tttri 4 8 U TSMtM(7)4 

4CE234 PEPf«S(29t8RKBrte4au KDahyEV 


1XB303 OCEANnS2E(2BJ1ttnw0(371O TWraaBV 

_ g 

A4hhmiiei^7smrra8ter*^ 

Cw 7 a Sri. Ottai BrefflE 1st Oa 

BEIfMGC «-» Pedatborpa, iMSbaflka GoU, Uft Madrite, 192 Stoned 
teaatote, T-lPe rapP e mraa N 4 , U-lllM 4need.ua Marti lye. 

Ocean Breeze, 33-1 * 


RACING RESULTS 


.- r ' RIPON • 

-230: 1. CUMBW4N CADETIK fatonT ^ 

1**. Tatra £4.10; S XM. 

-4teti ftracart £&■ TO. Corn«wBnaff« «»• 

‘ taL fliaii £3,60, 

ES £7D.«L CSF; £13^90- Tn« 

FMJttflRE 1 CW»2, ^ 

9-2 tm p *1ta 

■ W(mT^ VS LoSur. Newman*)- 

0F;23930. CSfi £41.19. Titeasc 6S1DD6. 

*ta-uaB.oo. 


440: 1_ (STUFF (KOartejl 13-22- S»nd- 
moar r*r"*» -y 5-4 feiv; 3. Pifam 
~ ** ■> Krarant Hrae- 

S!«rS*£7iO: £LTO&«l£LS0. 

DR £&20- CSF: £14.67. TtaSC £8fi.lft 

4M: 1. mum » Wfcl frll te 2- 

gi«KaSsiBSflSSS. 

' “sSSS’SwWE (Gtetbrapi M^jL 

tamaim FSght 6-1; 3. Dirafo 100-30 fev. 

11 rate 1%, to (MBrtBrttiNB»mfaO.WBS 

nsaftaamafi 

ladmot: £26086150 (part won. pool of 
£49328.18 to CaUste today!. 

Ptacepot £33_90- QtracfpoC £B^d 
Place 6: £43^. Pined 5: £25.60. 


U l 1C K E T ER 

aJSll. NORDIC PRMCE (Mctsej Bran, 
ranj 5-4 few; 2. Ftoraf Reef 11*% B. Fop- 
p/e Drratro 9-2. 8 ran. 2Y_ 20. U (TShefl. 
Su attad Upon Avon). Tots: £ 2 -50; £1.40, 
£1.60, £130. Duri F oi pease £530. Com- 
pusers&ra^x fwEcssc £&08 l 
. ZriSsLRffTALSQIMK lUrRlhoncrt 
11-2; Z. John Roger 25-1:3. Carasrieftrara 
6-1. 4 ran. 4-U ter Star Cncde bmneoBd 
ndor). dot, tSsL (N UnndOBn. TWarahamp- 
toni. Tate: £5.90. DR £1430. CSF £4537. 
Naufeee. 

3JS: X.DKQO (R Fterarri 9-4; 2. OM de 
SncS-2; 3. Oprtm MnrTTWrrln 10-3. flaw. 
2-1 foe Herns Ron (puBndupJ. H-> 7. (M Pit- 
(nan, Upper loritaanj.'lbtn: £2^0;£l3a 
£i6a fiteaDF; £&SD.CSF: £13.74. Woe 
£2320. ' 


3^48: 1. COUCHANT (A PMcGctf 5-4 lav; 
2. Draifog Brid^ 4- j,- a. HMfley Hoane 
M. 9 ran. 2’/*. nK. W Ifoft WSgMnL Tote: 
£2JW £1.20. £Ma Duri ftncrac £2^0. 
Coropuar Strain Ratecast 1559. 

1. PROFESSOR MOE (AThomun) 
5-0;2.Bay«d4^(w(feiraienteacfa*re- 
nnm£dL2 ran. wen by nrteance. (T Thom- 
son Jones, Upper LambownL Tate; am 
tfwdend £190. Non Runner: Mura Affne- 
mant 

4.45:1. ROTflL ERPRESSION (4 P Mc- 
Ccy) 4*6 tan 2. ZeRba 3-1; X ttgon 4-1. 
4 no. IQ, & (F Jonten, LeontinSB). Tote: 
£1.50, Dura Forecast; £L80. Correnaar 
Straps forecast: £3.07. Nan Rurar sner- 

Ptacepot £22750. Qmfort £20 M. 

1 6: £ 7 a« 6 . PM« fc £fi& 2 a 


|^3Qj B8C HEREFORD & WOfiC NOVICE HUR- 


HVPERION 

ZOO AJaftak (nb> 230 Alpha Leather 3 jOO An- 
dretot 330 Sfiema Creek 430 Honeybed Wood 
430 GalatasorUane 5J0O Regal Absence 


GOING: Good. 

■ Left-hand coon*, level wKh long sonlghbi, easy turns and a 
one fur tony nm-in. 

■ Couree on the A4 43 by the Rhtr Severn. Worcester (Tbregste 
S) strain) I m. ADMISSION: MonbmS13;T«H«seJJaSiaCoi»o 
9S-50 (OARS 12.75). GAR PARK: Freer Picnte ores par*** S3. 

■ LEAIHVG TRAINERS: M Pipe — 3D winners Cron) ll£3 nrv- 
nas ghee a suxess ratio c428Jrte;KBroiey 24 from 102(2&£W); 
P HoMw S3 from J W (21Ufoj; D Nfobolrae 21 from 7*J (9LMQ. 

■ LEADING JOCSET& A y McCoy Alvrtnsfroni l4&iteragteeB 
ararctess Wio of 28. lte;SDtiHiw»4jr 39 from J80(J6.Ifo);N 
T CTW a ra non 23 frran 122 (.183%); D BrUpnlxr 22 from L31 
(1841 %). 

■ F AyOU RlXES: 'l 10 wine m 288 races (37.4%). 
BUNSSRED FIRST HM& Btoraera Bay (4£B). Gesenl <3ow 
(vteoml, 2J0 ), Abe toae Qoeen (risored, 330). 

'TOINNSRS IN THB LAST SEVEN DATS: -Wlreftpan (SIX)) won 
at Newton Abbot on Monday. 

LONG- DISTANCE RUNNERS: Snap Hm C5X») snft 160 
mfles bylflasANcwton-Smiil) from ftelejtrae. East Sowex. 


(CUSS E) £2^25 added 3VD 2m 

1 44BIGE (fJO (UJMPpe ID 12 4 P McCoy 

4IP8C HUSC (F33) j U Bnoey ID 10_ 

POfinJTff HOFFS! (Rffl) J ftBCfl ID 1£L_ 

2 KMfM.(MS4)tlDPMstiylDlD 

SEAMUS (FUJ CMIO 10 

U3 SUMA 08331 (19) PH*te 1010- 


-7 Kant 


JlOm 


ABSTONE QUBi (F» P Bure 10 5 
H0HD0WN(2QRJUM5105 l 



UL DIAMOND IWSotey 10 5 
-I4mM 

BEn8fftM4ai^7-3ianto7-lS8aatt(teMril04JtterioalteMH, 
2S-1 ttob Dons. 33-1 attraa 


4 M 


CYAN AMID ANIMAL HEALTH CONDI- 
TIONAL JOCKEYS HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £2*25 added 2m 4f 

1320- outmtavmixnnBiito — p-remraiirrp) 
Z-3CP5 VrtUOKm«mr»Wn«T,8U8_*Bratefar(a) 

1-4U1 «BeBm«Q0D(49)«M)Mawj^91flU^Aeprt 

21£B4- SUPeaOCX(F19WMjr61012 A Brins 

-46412 RtOKTER RJCHT (4) fCXD) LftsLSriQal 7 109 3 McGee 

12-13U SWA* RUM M0] J D^«a81D 5 

MSP- KU0MN BAT p.74) P Bown 5 10 2 ADWMaB B 

P-1333 E9WORSS(19)P8JMadri41D0 ERurtanA 


ZOO 


NEWLAND MADEN HURDLE (CUSS F) 
£25tS added 2m 


ft34 AI4HiU((tl}mWRHBn6US 

053G0 AFCUfiNbOaRlKSnS XAteranS 

0D FWR ATTRACTION (3S ) } Qirieee 5 11 5ltea A Goscben (7) 
OffPP- 1UI0R 6A1 (109) J (TSlBB 6 11 5 
2UP20- Wnon«80N(l4aOONel6US 
NSKDN IBST Us S ante 6 11 5 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 44623- JUST HM A REASON (Bl^fl Aries 5 100 RMaany 

-Bfiadarati- 

UMmunoelgKlOsi TmbaniSapvelffCJuaFarArisanOan. 
BETrae 19-8 NaareMVtaed, 7-2 Sraenftfc, u-2 Gone By, T-t Ften- 
dtr Hfobt; 8-1 Mffea ten, 10-1 Eefckoo Kba, 14-1 Ococan Bay, 16-1 


ocy sEVBwuaiFsqiMftaa^siis. 

8 RWJL0N(TS)(rasjMnpe4u; 

9 f0BM.tUMtna)PtoB4112_ 

10 2- Q«E«n»QECKM)JftttBndll2™, 

11 5002 -F PMAaiONeUS«)<F12)<BF)PEocteS4U2 M 

12 U2IV 50CBY MASKS (USA) (207) C Mam 4112 ^JUNmneAr 

13 2 BRIM (CCZARUaRSohem 4 ID 11- LMew* 

-Mdartend- 

BPTWft 13ft FriaAcn, 4-1 Society Ma^ 5-1 Man. 31-3 Alattefc, 
lft-1 Banaral Gte% tariaa Nertra, IB Apo8an% Haetea Mat 90 ortare 



430 


SONNY SOKERS NOVICE HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4,075 added 2m 7f 
120yds 

ttU-F2 6AL4T4S0R! JANE (11) QF) P Mchate 7 11 ID _A P klcCoy 

03MF HBOH(W«R«»6114 ABanten 

P204-2 JOHN R0GBI US) H Unas 11 101 

OOP3F ODWALKS (2) R Lee G ID 0 

63MU/ fmBKHMIR£S$0eaMIMe91OO~. 

PPCSF5 BAlurCSUSee^KBriwlDlOO JWI 


Z 30 


LEVY BOARD NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS F) £2^75 added 3m 

542-Pl ARCDCDSimf [3ft (Ctfi M frKtmrt 6 12 0 _G ftariqr 

-14104 SB)liGHr(U)JtenHni5U4 A P UcCngr B 

0P0-12 MY H/WVWSW fll) (QG8 1 Jones 7 11 IMkaEJ Jooet (7) 
2S32P AMUl£XnBt{U)Lenrt6105 Rioforan 


BBTW ft ^5 Grirt aeoil Jane. 5-2 fart, 7-1 rraailiir, 13J. rite Wogar; 
Mr Eartaraaera. 2H B^r Cnrin. 


5^Ql WKSCNFORD WTERMEDWTE NH FLAT 


RACE (CUSS H) £1£00 added 2m 
(23-11 RSBALABSB«EP3»((B)DMittten5120. 


2000-1 SUGHnySFBCM(naDDmSlD4 R 

6 WM) SWSTUr DISF06B> Ul) C Jcres 9 103 

/WM0 a*ur LAD 08} Ri Pros 8 10 1 II 

8 2BJ36- DWFHNBUUtl5fo(E81MBBraeylll00. 


G Upton 


JRXramtfi 


_ISw VBsberta [7] 

06P60 BARBAHYRgQ2)HManwg91Dft-J8ri8M*infrfof7) 

OOOQO narSB0Y(32)KBute7lD0 Al 

iSSB RUSnCGENI(M)DBurtel9100- 
-lldadacd- 

Mhimn w(rtc Ifot. Dae Aanftap nntfc Oamtei Blw 8 Baibary REri 
& 23ft Free* Bor 9S no. Rusfc Gent 9sf» 
BElTltt»4S8M^eciatU^AidiclH^S,4-llArltaHtaaM,B- 
lAfoba Uatber, IHM lit*. »1 CMgyUft 2S4 otters 


aoo 


PLUMB CENTRE HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS E) £4^75 added 2m 4f 110yds 
0-2234 VCRQDT (7) (D) (0F) p Bwen ID 11 10— it Dranwodjf B 
E3-SP WWrSTOSWpSOrPPnn?ttCllll2_APPitd5ra4 
530-Fl WWQSPAN (2) (D) A ItaCOmte 13 10 8 E6e0. 


W-3 CfflRL BBttT f<2) Smn Eana 8 ID 0- 

-Adecfored- 


JArITtQXti[7) 
.Cl 


wnfaun netfBT IQs. 7ne toafcar ae^c Cpa fforsy 9B13H 
BETTWa 11-lfl Antetot, W ftnai, M CyHB Many, 16-1 Write Ta 
to 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IB 

17 

18 
19 

a 

21 


4 RAM 881 1 Paten 6 11 4. 

IV RARMAUfUWS(5Z8|MaSSnri)5114. 


JfrJ! 


0- CHIRUE PP 0BS) R QftS 5 11 4 

2- JOSH TIC BOSS (143) P Drion 5 114 DPrater(3) 

D- MASIBtHAHff (Z70)rtsJPtnBl5114 GHranfl 

SiOIMANPOnBtUsM Janea6114. M brace (7) 

SNAPHU.AUNera0vftTrii5114 USobririnO) 

BUZBKl0RDJUBarty4 112 PHerisyP ) 

00 OUREOFRHB&D(2QAN*M»rtw4U2 

I* S Dm** (7) 

63 DUtUDRAJIK (48) D Them 4 112 filtaroyffi 

mBUnffBU£Rjmce4U2 XAbrareR 

POBHCHJOCTaaaf»Bd51Cll3 LSab»n(7) 

B0RBBLBAWlRGMTarer41fill iPnaraO) 

MiAM IEBENP Ms S VOatrB 4 10 11. 


NUESCHmiRJPlKaAlDll. 


lASnniCBMOcn T tt£o«n 4 ID 1L- 


jsartfomtoin 
..TCMBWP) 


5 um£ DBHP3 PR Wttw 41011. 


P) 
jtePSMtl 


JMWBbWCBLGaattJlOU MrOMcftwim 

to MeSHK£y(ZDS])%acodi4l011 OBanmiS) 

PBomsMSMpatMiDU —Ure*»W 

-Zldariamd- 

BSIBift W Rat* ttrao, 7-1 Dimrtirafin. Bi Harare Wray, UH 
Steman Pottra, Uttte Dirt. U-l Brag. 20-1 Jo* Tim Bora. 25 ottos 


Whitaker 
aims for 
positive 
start on 
Welham 

Equestrianism 

GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
reports from Mannheim . 


At au age when most horses 
would be starling to lose their 
sparkle, John Whitaker's 
17-year-old mount Virtual 
Village Welham seems to get 
better and better. 

Having captured the Aachen 
Grand Prix among other big 
prizes this year, the pair seem 
to represent Britain’s best 
chance of taking the individual 
title at The Europe^ Show 
Jumping Championships, which 
begin here today with two 
warm-up classes. 

Whitaker and Welham have 
established a wonderful rap- 
port, enabling the rider lo ask 

awkward questions in the know}- 
edge that he wiQ get a willing re- 
sponse. This should be valuable 
in tomorrow’s speed competi- 
tion, which is the nrst of the three 
contests that decide the indi- 

vidual championship. Getting crff 
to a good start is essential if the 
Briton is to be in with a chance 
of overall victory after the oth- 
er two legs, which take place on 
Friday and Sunday. 

Britain last won the individ- 
ual title at Rotterdam in 1989, 
when John Whitaker triumphed 
on the great Milton and in the 
process defeated his younger 
brother, Michael. This year the 
- elder brother may have most to 
fear from Hugo Simon, the 
Austrian rider who prevented 
him from winning this year’s 
World Cup final in Gothenburg, 
and Ludger Beerbauxn, Ger- 
many’s 1992 Olympic champion. 

Although the British selectors 
have delayed naming their team 
of four until after todays warm- 
up classes, there can be no 
donbt that John Whitaker will 
be one of the chosen quartet 
The remaining places will go to 
throe of the other foutrmembeis 
of tiro squad: Geoff BiHington, 
Di Lampard, Robert Smith and 
Michael Whitaker. All four 
have realistic claims to a place, 
so whoever is omitted from 
toe team is likely to be bitterly 
disappointed. 

In the last six years, Britain 
has won toe team title on three 
occasions and finished second 
on the other three. They must 
be well fancied to regain the 
title, which they last won in 
1989, when it is decided over the 
first two legs tomorrow and on 
Friday. 

British hopes have risen since 
the Nations Cup in Rotterdam 
last weekend, where the 
Whitaker brothers, Lampard 
and Smith finished joint second 
with the Netherlands in this 
team contest which was won by 
the United States. 

The Netherlands had been 
regarded as favourites - espe- 
cially as toe Germans are with- 
out their world champion, 
Franke Sloothaak, who is side- 
lined through injury. 

Germany, so powerful when 
winning team and individual 
;old medals at last year’s 
)tympic Gaines in Atlanta, are 
also without their individual 
mpic champion, Ulrich 
Kirchhoff. His superb mount. 
Jus de Po mines, died last year 
after an attack of colic. 

The British quartet includes 
three riders - Lampard, Smith 
and Michael Whitaker - who 
gained automatic selection hav- 
ing filled toe top three places in 
the new series of team trials. Al- 
though the trials came in for 
much criticism, these three 
have kept their form impres- 
sively. If they go well here, it 
could be impossible to argue 
against repeating the experi- 
ment next year. 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


2.5m 


The s^angon bonus n doBars^ I 
[£L56m] which pitcher FSck 

Ankiet received for joining trie 
St Louis Cadinats, rather than ■ 
attending Mian™ University - j 
the fcvgjst bonus for a play- , 
er taken on the amateur draft 
besting the $2m Pittsburgh 
gave Kris Benson last year, 
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sport 


Magpies 


face test 


of skill and 


courage 


Newcastle take on more than just 11 men 
tonight. Glenn Moore reports from Zagreb 


It looked a case of premature 
celebration when small bottles 
of champagne were served with 
lunch on Newcastle's flight to 
Croatia yesterday, but most of 
the players, anxious neither to 
tempt fate nor Kenny Dalglish's 
ire, quickly handed them back. 

Tonight those players will 
need the dearest of heads as 
they take on Croatia Zagreb in 
rheimimidating Maksimir sta- 
dium. It was not recent Balkan 
history which made the ground 
tingle” when Zagreb defeated 
Puruzan Belgrade in the last 
round, it was the tumult of 
passion for any major game. 
There may not always he the ha- 
tred present against Panizan. 
but Zagreb were still banned 
from Europe two seasons ago 
after crowd trouble in a tie 
against Auxerre. 

The local mood has been fur- 
ther inflamed by the nature of 
Newcastle's first-leg win in this 
European Cup preliminary 
round tie - John Beresford’s 
contested second goal, allowed 
after an illegal challenge on the 
goalkeeper by Faustino Aspril- 
la, has been repeatedly shown 
on television. 

That goal gave Newcastle a 
fortuitous 2-1 win after they 
were outplayed for long periods 
aL St James' Park. They thus 
need a draw, or a high-scoring 
narrow defeat, to progress to the 
lucrative Champions'-und 
weal t hy-count rics'-numers-up 
League. Defeat carries the con- 
solation prize of a place in the 
Uefa Cup. 

"We have given ourselves a 
chance." Kennv Dalglish, the 
Newcastle manager, said yes- 
terday. “They arc a very good 
side, better than Monaco [who 
convincingly knocked Newcas- 
tle out of Europe last season]. 
But we are not a bad side our- 
selves - though to read what 
they are supposed to have said 
in the papers we are only going 
there to make up the numbers." 

Dalglish was referring to re- 
ported comments from Zlaifco 


campaigns, they have only de- 
feated teams from the Faroe 
Isles and Albania. 

However, unlike Newcastle, 
they are at least champions of 
their own country, having done 
the double for the last two sea- 
sons. They are also the only 
Croatian side to have lifted a 
European trophy, winning the 
Fairs' Cup in 1967. two years be- 
fore Newcastle did. bv beating 
Leeds. 

They were than called Di- 
namo Zagreb and represented 
the old Yugoslavia. As standard 
bearers for their new country, 
they will be formidable oppo- 
nents. their technical ability 
bolstered by a distinct pride. . 

When, at the end of ITV's 
coverage of the first match. Bob 
Wilson turned to Terry Venables 
and asked: “Do you think they 
[Newcastle] can do it over 
there?" the old smoothie had to 
summon all his media skills to 
avoid saying an outright 'no.' 

“It will be very difficult for 
them, and a very good achieve- 
ment if they win." was the gist 
of his reply. Little has happened 
since to alter that view. 


Canjuga. Zagreb's club presi- 
dent. who said: “Newcastle will 


dent, who said: “Newcastle will 
be frightened when they are 
confronted by our fans’ We 
have no worries about this 
match at all. We will win 3-0 - 
as a team Newcastle are a 
bunch of losers." 

Since this is just the stuff to 
pass around the dressing-room 
to provide that extra bit of mo- 
tivation. Dalglish will be un- 
worried by such comments. 
Stopping Robert Prosinecki. a 
1991 European Cup winner 
with Red Star Belgrade, and Sil- 
vio Marie, who is destined for 
Milan, running the game as they 
did on Tvneside is more his con- 


Robert Lee and David Bai- 
ty will be detailed to watch those 
two, while Neweast le's only ma- 
jor doubt is over whether to play 


WEDNESDAY 


. * T aU gusti?9^th^^ 


Jon Dahl Tomasson behind 
Asprilla. or Keith GQlespie in 
a wide role, or Warren Barton 
in a defensive one. 

The obvious temptation is to 
play Barton, but the pressure on 
the defence may find more re- 
lief if Asprilla. who is not the 


best at holding the ball, is sup- 
ported bv Tomasson. The 


ported by Tomasson. The 
Colombian remains a key figure 
as Newcastle need a goal - it is 
difficult, to see them keeping a 
clean sheet. 

Other strong performances 
are required from Stuart 
Pearce, whose experience will be 
important early on. and Shay 
Given, who has' been signed for 
nights like this. 

in front of him. the defence 
needs to keep a closer watch on 
a prolific Igor CVitanovic, a 
former Middlesbrough target 
and the scorer of 99 league goals 
in six years plus Croatia's first 
leg strike. 

Dalglish said: “1 keep hear- 
ing they will bombard us in the 
opening 20 minutes. That 
doesn't worry me as much as 
how they organise their side for 
the game." 

There were a few hopeful 
signs for Newcastle at the week- 
end. While they were winning 
their third game of the season, 
Zagreb were losing at their 
leading rivals. Hajauk Split, 
Moreoever. their coach. Mari- 
jan VTak. did not travel to the 
game because of a back injury 
and is being pressured to stand 
down in favour of the contro- 
versial national coach. Miroslav 
Blazevie. until he recovers. 

Nor have Zagreb done well 
in Europe since Croatian dubs 
have been allowed to compete 
under their own flag. In three 



Ferguson 
in the 
new Bond 
picture 


a* 1 


European football comes to Keeie University as under- 13 players from Ajax (left) and Coventry City make contact Photograph: Robert Hallam 


Playschool for tomorrow's stars 


In the sort of dream Gordon 
Strachan hopes he wiD never have 
to leave, Coventry City are lead- 
ing Ajax of Amsterdam 3-0. 
Pure fantasy, of course? Not at 
alL It happened last week. . 

Before supporters ring Hteh- 
field Road in protest at missing 
a glamorous fixture, it ought to 
be hastily pointed out Lhat the 
match was being played by un- 
der-13 footballers. Nevertheless 
the scoreline was real enough and 
so, sceptical City fans would ar- 
gue. was the outcome, Ajax ral- 
lying to make the result 3-3. 

The match was one of three 
being staged in the leafy confines 
of Keeie University- Parma and 
Manchester United were an one 
pitch, the more prosaic Mid- 
dlesbrough versus Nottingham 
Forest on another. The games, 
like those being played at under- 
12 level this week, were not for 
points but they were not point- 
less either. The future, not the 
present being the priority. 

“Each team has five games," 
Dave Richardson, the Premier 
League's director of youth de- 
velopment, said. “There are no 
cups, medals, or records kept and 
only the clubs know how they 


have done. Hopefully, they bring 
a group here with a view to get- 
ting a picture of what needs to 
be done with their boys ready for 
97-98 season beginning in Sep- 
tember." 

The five-week programme, 
which has incorporated teams 
ranging from under- 18 to under- 
12s. stemmed from Richard- 
son’s work when he was assistant 
manager in charge of develop- 
ment at Aston Villa. Then it was 
apparent the school summer 
holidays were an ideal time to 
meet teams they would not nor- 
mally play and from a loose col- 
lection of dubs seven years ago 
it has burgeoned into the current 
scheme. 

Foreign clubs have been in- 
corporated, Parma and Ajax last 
week, Antwerp and Feyenoord 
this. Which allows coaches- Liv- 
erpool, Chelsea, Arsenal and 
Derby were the other English 
clubs represented last week- to 
compare schoolboy develop- 
ment domestically and abroad. 

Last week, the comparison was 
not flattering, Ajax defeating 
Liverpool 5-0, although Richard- 
son would not draw definitive 
conclusions from that. “Funnily 


Guy Hodgson on 

the summer camp 
attracting Europe's 
best young players 


enough it's only two weeks ago 
that Liverpool beat Ajax 4-0 at 
under 16s," be said. “That's typ- 
ical of schoolboy football. One 
week is high, another low. 

“Ajax play 11-a-side from 10 
years old on, while we, and oth- 
er countries in Europe, prefer 
games with smaller numbers, 
when Liverpool were beaten 
it was some of their players' 
first introduction to 11 against 
11. It'll be interesting to see 
how they develop in six to 
nine months' time." 

A schoolboy coach's raison 
d’etre is tomorrow and while 
Richardson was loath to over- 
conderan Liverpool for last 
week's result he could note a 
trend. Manchester United (sur- 
prise, surprise) appear to have 
the best British youngsters along 
with Arsenal. It is Ajax, again to 
no great amazement, whose 
skills burn brightest 

"Their technique is better," 


Richardson said “Whenever we 
ask the foreign coaches why 
they come over to England it's 
for them to experience the phys- 
ical ride of our gome. Even at this 
stage it's apparent. I'm hoping 
that in a few years' time it won’t 
just be the physical side that they 
come to experience but our 
technical ability as welL" 

- Watching Coventry pitch their 
strength and agilit y against the 
heirs to the Dutch masters were 
the Premiership referee Martin 
Bodeoham and the former Crys- 
tal Palace manager Alan Smith. 

Different people, different 
priorities and Bodenham was 
overseeing an off-shoot of the 
progra mm e exposing promsing 
young referees to more elevat- 
ed competition. “Itgivesthema 
chance to referee at a higher lev- 
el and then I and other referees 
can advise them as to how they 
can improve and enjoy them- 
selves. Anyone who shows real 
promise wiH be brought to the no- 
tice of the FA and the Premier 
League. They just won't be 
names on sheets of paper." 

Smith, still weanng an im- 
presfye tan from a recent coach- 
ing trip m Israel, was there to see 


hew clubs are nourishing the 
grass roots. "European teams are 
more gifted," he said “That 's why 
we’re importing so many players 
at the moment. There isn’t the 
real quality there. We’re about 
15 years behind countries like 
Germany. Holland and Spain but 
weeks like this will help. Look at 
it, you couldn't do much better 
than Lhis. 

"The old time professional 
had it in his mind that football was 
a part-time living. They played at 
iL These boys are learning oth- 
erwise. They train in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, they learn 
about diet and stretching. It's a 
whole re-education programme." 


That education Is urgently 
eded. “I saw Aston Villa plav 


needed. “I saw Aston Villa play 
a Swedish side in the Uefa Cup 
last year and it was embarrass- 
ing," Smith said "Our players 
were miles behind. This is the 


route we have to go. We can't go 
on having 5tt t professionals in the 


Alex Fbrsuson, the Manchester 
United manager, is poised for 

some secret service at the Scot- 
tish National Portrait Gsfleiyas 
be forms an unlikely alliance ' 
with James Bond. . . 

An artist, David Mach, has • • 
done a portrait of Ferguson 
which features thousands of 
tinv postcard images of Bond 
an a Pussv Galore. The picture 
will form the dominant image 
at the Edinburgh gallery's spe- 
cial tribute to Scottish sporting % 

heroes unveiled for the first tune 

Stephen Hendry' is also fea- 
tured with his image covered by 
shots of the earth seen from 
space. Meanwhile, at todays 
opening the athlete Yvonne 
MurravwiD see a picture of her- 
self surrounded by thousands 
of miniature shots of the Hol- 
lywood actress Jayne Mans- 
field. ^ , . , 

The fourth and final six-foot 
square portrait is of the former 
Scotland rugby union captain, 

Gavin Hastings, flanked by pur- 
ple heather. 

The Fife-bom Mach blew ^ 
up and distorted photographs of 
his subjects then matched them J 
with sets of 3.000 chopped-np 
postcards. "It took a long time 
to make the portraits. They're 
ridiculously labour-intensive 
because you have to slice up so 
many bits to fit on the photo- 
graph. I get my assistants to do 
Lhat then come along and ma- 
nipulate the cards. I can explode 
a face or make it really skinny 
- that's the creative part of it," 
he said 

Ferguson is himself looking 
for creativity as he has become 
increasingly worried by his strik- 
ers' inability to unlock opposi- 
tion defences. 

Three games, three goals. But 
the midfielders Nicky Butt and 
David Beckham have account- 
ed for two and an own goal by / 
the Spurs defender Ramon * 
Vega the third. The £3 .5m sign- 
ing, Teddy Sheringham, has 
appeared to be paralysed by 
stage fright at the Theatre of 
Dreams. 

Ferguson admitted he was 
delighted by the way his cham- 
pions have slammed the door 
shut at one end, but must be 
worried by Sheringbam’s lack of 
confidence. True, Sheringham 
has found himself without a 


uipocd pro 
*«ast 


on haying 5fn i professionals in the 
Premiership with 120 of them 
from abroad" 

This week's work in Keeie will 
go some way to correcting that 
balance. Maybe then Coventry 


recognised striking partner so 
far, with both Ole Gunnar Sol- 


City 3. Ajax U will not seem to be- 
long to fantasy. 


Dorigo enjoys first experience of Italian football 


Tony Dorigo was yesterday re- 
flecting on a successful debut for 
Graeme Soun ess's Torino as his 
•Sene B side secured a 3-0 sec- 
ond leg Italian Cup win over 
Como. 

Monday's victory sets up a 
meeting with Sampdoria, who 
signed the former Tottenham 
striker Jurgen Klinsmann this 
summer. The former Leeds 
and England defender Dorigo. 
who has Italian parents, said af- 
ter the match: “I really en- 


joyed playing in a team as skil- 
ful as this one. Td realised that 
Italian football is different from 
English, but it's interesting as 
well." 

Meanwhile, Soun ess warned 
Sampdoria they can expect a 
rough ride in the Italian Cup 
next month. “I'm very happy." 
said the former Liverpool and 
Southampton manager, whose 
job this season is to win back 
Torino's place in Serie A. "The 
team played well in every de- 


partment- defence, midfield, at- 
tack. Everyone played their 
part The important thing now 
is to make sure that this land of 
performance isn't just a one-off." 

Souncss. who won the Italian 
Cup with Sampdoria in 1985, 
said: “They are a great dub and 
a great team. But when we 
play like this, 1 think any side 
should be frightened of coming 
here to Turin. We’ve got a great 
crowd and it won't be easy for 
Sampdoria. You'll see." 


Felice Foglia was Torino's 
saviour, with the 20-year-old 
striker scoring twice after a 
goalless first half. “What I like 
about Felice is his grit and de- 
termination, a bit British-styie,” 
Souness said. “I needed 
strength in attack, but also help 
in coming back and he did re- 
ally well.* 

Intemazionale lost 1-0 to 
AUetico Madrid in a friendly in 
Spain on Monday. Both Junin- 
ho, Atletico's former Middles- 


brough player, and Ri rnaldo. In- 
ter’s £18m-plu* signing from 
Barcelona, were overshadowed 
by Christian Vieri, newly arrived 
from Juventus. who scored the 
°nly goal of the game. 

Ronaldo's former team- 
mates at Barcelona have a rep- 
utation to rebuild as thev 
defend a fortunate 3-2 first-leg 
lead away to rhe unheralded 
Latvians. Skonto Riga, in a 
European Cup preliminary 
round second-leg game tonighL 


far, with both Ole Gunnar Sol- 
skjaer, Aridy Cole and now 
Jordi Cruyff injured. 

But the England man plant- 
ed an opening day penalty 
against the post when he was 
granted an immediate return to 
White Hart Lane, and did the 
same with an opportunity from 
three yards in tne draw against 
Leicester on Saturday. 

Ferguson said: “Scorers like 
to score goals, that’s why they 
are scorers, and Teddy is no dif- 
ferent from the rest of them. So 
when his first goal does even- 
tually come, it wll be a very weF 


await i 


come one. 


With Solskjaer and Cruyff 
definitely ruled out of tonight’s 
night’s game with Everton be- 
cause of ankle injuries and 
Cole set to be given no more 
than a substitute's berth after re- 


covering from a calf operation, 
Sheringham will find himself 
alongside Paul Scholes at Good- 
ison Park. 


Wright advised to let 
record come naturally 


Dennis Bergkamp and the rest 
of Arsenal's multi-national 
squad have told lan Wright to 
forget about Cliff Bastin’s 
record. 

There has made a great deal 
in the media about Wright be- 
ing close to breaking Cliff 
Bas tin's 178-goal Arsenal scor- 
ing record, and having failed to 
score at Southampton on Sat- 
urday, where Bergkamp and his 
fellow Dutchman, Marc Over- 
mars, found the net, the Eng- 
land striker still needs one goal 
to equal it- He has the chance 
to match that record against 
Leicester in tonight’s Premier- 
ship match at Filbert Street. 

Bergkamp is convinced it is 
just a matter of staying in the 
groove and said: “Vfe’ve just told 
him to relax, to keep putting on 
his loud, fast music in the dress- 
ing-room before the game and 
let the record come naturally - 
as it surely will." 

The Dutchman added: No- 
body needs to help him partic- 
ularly - he's just instinctive and 
he is going to keep scoring 
goals fora longtime. It has been 
amazing the last week or so with 
players in .other teams taJtaag 
about who is going to marie Ian 
and stop him getting therecord, 
but we all know he will gel it 

when he can. . 

“He’s got a big chance to play 
for England in the World Cup 
now with Alan Shearer out in- 


jured but he’s got his own mo- 
tivation to keep doing well and 
it is infectious. 

“We go to games laughing and 
screaming on the bus and from 
the moment we are in the dress- 
ing room Ian bas got his music 
and it is all pumped up. It is like 
a discotheque in there some- 
times. It is fail's choice and! don't 
know the names of the songs, but 
it is all about the great mentali- 
ty and humour we have here." 

A few miles down the road at 
Tottenham, where many- fans 
feel they have had their sense 
of humour tested for too long, 
there is a fervent desire for the 
club’s new signing, Jose 


club's new signing, Jose 
Dominguez, to prove he is not 
a one-dav wonder. 


Tie diminutive Portuguese 
winger Dominguez changed 
the entire mood of the White 
Hart Lane faithful aftercoming 
off the bench to replace injured 
David Ginola In Saturday’s 
clash with Derby. The 23-year- 
old captivated the Spurs fans 
with his dazzling array of tricks, 
causing coun tless problems for 
the Derby defence and being 
brought down for the free-kick 
from which Colin Calderwood 
headed the winner. 

With Ginola officially 

“doubtful” for the visit of As- 


a wrist injury permitting - his 
first start. 

Spurs’ captain, David Howells, 
who missed the late penalty 
Dominguez earned against Der- 
by, is convinced the man they call 
“Joe" at White Hart Lane can 
turn it on again. “The crowd re- 
ally took to him on Saturday and 
he had a tremendous game," 
Howells said. “Joe’s got so much 
talent and the skills he showed 
were fantastic. Some of the 
tricks he brought to the game 
even put a smile on my face. 
Let’s hope he can do it again.” 

Southampton's goalkeeper, 
ftiul Jones, has warned his team- 
mates not to gettoo carried away 
by the need to kick-start the sea- 
son against Crystal Palace today. 
The Welsh international's ex- 
cellent performances have not 
been enough to prevent 
Southampton losing their first 
three Premiership matches. 


It has piled eariy-season pres- 
sure on the man the goalkeep- 
er followed to The Dell from 
Stockport in the summer, his 
new manager and namesake. 
Dave Jones. 

Tie goalkeeper has urged his 
colleagues to reflect on the 

openings they have made al- 
ready this term as he urged 
them to keep a cool head. 

“If we can just keep playing 
the way we have so far the luck 
will turn for us. I’ve no Uoubt, 
he said. 


ton Villa with a shoulder prob- 
thp Snurs manager, Gerry 


lem, the Spurs manager, Gerry 
Francis, is likely to give the for- 
mer Birmingham Oify player - 






Back-breaking: Crystal Palace players get down to business on the dub’s training 


ground in Mitcham 


yesterday 
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Lomu given the 
all-clear to train 


Jonah Lomu, the AJJ Black 
wing, has been cleared for. full 
rugby practice but will not, as 
expected, take the field for his 
home side of Counties 
Manukau this Saturday. 

Lomu’s manager, Phfl Kings- 
ley-Jones, revealed yesterday 
drat Lomu had been cleared for 
full-contact training but need- 
led another check-up before he 
r took the field “But he’s firing 
up and ready to go,” be said. 

Lomu pulled out of rugby in 
January to undergo an intensive 
drug treatment prog ramm e for 
a rare kidney disease. Kingsley- 
Jones declined to say when 
he expected Lomu to return 
but, contrary to media specu- 
lation, said it would definitely 
not be this Saturday against 
Wellington. 

“New Zealand rugby is at the 
top of the world He's playing 
against the best and he’s got to 
be at his best before he takes 
them on. It’s been eight months 
so we can wait another three or 
' four weeks,” he said. 

’ “We’ve just got to concen- 
trate on getting him fit Once 
he’s fit, then we’ll know that be 
can play.” 

Lomu has progressed 
favourably after being on a 


punishing course of drugs since 
January. He remains on limit- 
ed rn education but the drugs are 
not on the banned list and are 
unlikely to pose a problem 
when Lomu finally dusts off his 
boots. 

“I suppose its like a heavy- 
weight boxer. When he’s ready, 
he's ready. I don’t want to put 
any pressure on him by saying 
that he’ll be back on so-and-so 
date,” Kinsgley-Jones said 

“I don’t want the big fanfare. 
I just want him to come on the 
football field and play.” 

The Australian coach, Greg 
Smith, remains confident of 
keeping his job despite a record 


61-22 loss to South Africa on 
Saturday and widespread spec- 
ulation that he is about to be 
sacked 

Smith and his players re- 
turned to Sydney yesterday to 
news that the ACT Brumbies 
coach. Rod Macqucen, is the 
favourite to take the Whflabies 
on tours to Argentina and Eu- 
rope later this year. 

Smith, the chairman of se- 
lectors Paul McLean, and the 
players’ representative, Brett 
Robinson, will all submit writ- 
ten reports to the ARU on the 
season so far. with Smith like- 
ly to address the ARU board at 
its meeting next Monday. 

“THm just confident that the 



Jonah Lomu has been 
cleared for match practice 


Underwood problem 
for Newcastle 


The England and Lions wing 
Tbny Underwood looks certain 
to miss Newcastle's Affied Dun- 
bar Premiership One game 
against Northampton on Sunday. 

Underwood twisted his left 
knee during the 20-13 victory at 


ried off in agony. He . will 
undergo a hospital scan on 
the injury, but early indications 
are that he could be out for two 
weeks. 

Stuart Legg/who scored the 
winning try against Bath after re- 
placing Underwood, is expected 
to keep his place in the New- 
castle side when Northampton 
visit Kingston Park. 

England’s reserve hooker, 
Phil Greening, has been given 
a vote of confidence by 
Gloucester after his half-time 
substitution against Bristol iast 
weekend Greening, who was re- 
placed in the second half by the 
new recruit Neil McCarthy, will 
play against Leicester at 
wriford Road on Saturday. 


■ The director of coaching. 
Richard Hill, has named the 
same team - including re- 
placements -which started the 
35-13 win against Bristol. 

The Scotland stand-off Dun- 
can Hodge will make his first 




sey this season when they play 
the Welsh side Llandovery on 
Friday. Hodge has been re- 
freshed by the extra break af- 
ter returning from Scotland’s 
summer tour of South Africa 
and is now ready to return. 

The Edinburgh coach. Bob 
Easson, aiso gives first run-outs 
to the Scotland caps Cammie 
Glasgow and Stuart Reid, and 
the Boroughmuir prop Ross 
McNulty, a member of the Sil- 
ver Thistles party iu New 
Zealand this summer. Edin- 
burgh also go into the match with 
a new captain in the scrum-half 
Graeme Beveridge as they com- 
plete preparations for their first 
European Conference match in 
Perpignan a week on Saturday. 


Smith said. 

Asked if he was confident of 
leading Australia to Argentina, 
Smith said: “Yeah.” 

Smith said he found criticism 
of himself difficult to under- 
stand after an unprecedented 
unbeaten tour of Great Britain 
last year. He has been in charge 
for 22 months and lost all five 
matches against New Zealand 
in that time. 

“We’ve won four out of eight 
[this season] and we’re two- 
thirds through the season and 
all of a sudden they have got to 
get rid of me,” Smith said. “1 
don’t quite understand that, 
unless someone is really ob- 
sessed with pushing it and that 
could easily be the case.” 

He said he thought he knew 
who his critics were but was not 
prepared to name them. The 
ARU chief executive, John 
O'Neill, who also returned 
from South Africa yesterday, 
confirmed he had spoken to 
Macqueen and Ross lUmbulL 
the architect of the failed 
World Rugby Corporation, 
who is a strong supporter of the 




Jones. 

O’Neill said Macqueen had 
approached him last week to as- 
sure him he was not connected ' 
with any speculation over 
Smith's position. O'Neil) also re- 
vealed that while Jones, who 
coached Australia from 1984 to 
1987, had a lot of good quali- 
ties, he did not think Turnbull's 
push for the former coach was 
regarded seriously in rugby 
ranks. 

But with the biggest bint yet, 
when asked about the former 
Australian assistant coach Alec 
Evans, who is now in charge at 
Cardiff O’Neill said that be 
would like to see him involved 
again in Australian rugby ™ 
some capacity. 
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Cricket 


Steve James may well have 
been awarded an England cap 
this summer had he been 
amassing his runs for a more 
fashionable side. But, with the 
domestic season coining to its 
climax, the Glamorgan opening 
batsman at least finds himself in 
the right place at the right time 
with the Welsh county pushing 
for their first Championship 
trophy for 28 years. 

Jamcxcnn enhaniv his chinns 

for a place on the winter’s West 
Inches tour by adding to his haul 
of 1,666 runs in a chase to the 
Britannic Assurance title with 


Kent and Gloucestershire. “I 
feel more confident and would 
be ready now if the England call 
came,” he said. 

Glamorgan, though, are 
sweating on their captain. 
Matthew Maynard, being fit 
for the trip. He dislocated a 
finger in last week’s victory 
over Northamptonshire and is 
regarded as only 50-50 to play, 
bat James’s opening partner, 
Hugh Morris, has recovered 
from an ankle injury. 

Leicestershire's South African 
all-rounder. Net! Johnson 
(Achilles tendon), and the Eng- 
land left-aimer Alan Mull ally 
(groin) also late fitness checks. 

Kent will be without their fast 


bowler Marlin McCague when 
they face Hampshire at 
Pbrtsmouth. But they could 
hardly have a better replace- 
ment for McCague than Eng- 
land’s Dean Headley, fit again 
after missing The Oval Test with 
a bruised heel. 

Gloucestershire, third in the 
table six points behind Kent, 
have the former England fast 
bowler David Lawrence bade in 
the reckoning for the visit of 
Nottinghamshire to Bristol. 

Sussex and Surrey will be in- 
volved in a floodlit Sunday 
League match at Hove, where 
1,900 temporary seats have 
been installed to bring the ca- 
pacity up 10 5,500. 


Carlisle await League’s ruling after failing to field a team 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADHELD 

: Die League is investigating 
■ Carlisl e’s failure to fulfil their 
t Divisional Premiership fixture 
' J ■ against Whitehaven on Sunday. 
! having conceded on the morn- 
' , mg of the match that the club 
- could not field a team. 

The Carlisle chairman, Alan 
• TUcker, sakt “We only had sev- 
en players fit We had 13 of our’ 
first team squad injured and un- 


available.” Carlisle's problems 
were exacerbated by their Al- 
liance team having finished its 
season. Most of the players who 
could have been caned upas re- 
placements were on holiday. 

“We were then trying to get 
amateur players to make up the 
numbers, because it is a cata- 
strophe to call off a match,” 
Tucker said. “But we found it 


the postponed match to be 
played. Die League is waiting 
for reports from both clubs but 
has the power to fine Carlisle. 

Salford’s coach. Andy Gre- 
gory, has defended his team se- 
lection for Sunday's defeat at 
Sheffield. A team featuring four 
debutants was beaten 30-12 and 
Gregory and the dub’s chairman, 
John Wnkmsoo, were jeered by 
Salford fans afterwards. Grego- 
ry insisted that the missing fira- 
t earners were ail injured. 

Bobbie Gouldingwill be able 


to play in St Helens' final Su- 
per League fixture of the sea- 
son, against Paris on Sunday, 
despite being sent off against 
Leeds on Monday. 

Goulding’s case wQI not be 
heard until the following Thurs- 
day and be will be available for 
a match in which victory will 
guarantee a top four place for 
the Premiership play-offs. 
Wigan and Leeds will be com- 
peting for the other lop four 
spot when they meet on Friday. 

Jamie Mathiou, the Leeds 


prop on the wrong end of the 
tackle for which Goulding was 
dismissed, was released from 
hospital after a check-up. But, 
haying been unconscious for five 
minutes, he will not be allowed 
to play on Friday. 

The Bradford Bulls, the Su- 
per League Champions, have 
set a new record average at- 
tendance for any season since 
the introduction of two division 
rugby almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Their league crowds 
have averaged 15,163, com- 


pared with the previous best, 
Wigan's 14.561 in 1993-4. 


















Croatian crunch 

Glenn Moore on Newcastle United’s 
European adventure, page 22 
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Euro playschool 

Ajax’s young footballers 
kick in at Keele, page 22 
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Agassi walks out after dinner situ! 


Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 

reports from Rushing Meadow 

for someone who needs no in- 
troduction, Andre Agassi ap- 
pears to have taken inordinate 
offence after an oversight dur- 
ing a dinner at the United 
States Open. 

The Las Vegan subsequent- 
ly walked out on Mondav 
njght’sparade of champions, the 
highlight of the inauguration of 
the $254m (£i75raj Arthur 
Ashe Stadium. 

Harry Marmion, the presi- 
dent of the US Tennis Associ- 
ation, ^neglected to read out 
Agassi's name at the dinner for 


former champions held at the 
National Tennis Centre a few 
hours before the dedication 
ceremony. 

Although Agassi's wife, the 
actress Brooke Shields, told 
reporters before the dinner; 
"We're here to honour Arthur 
Ashe,” there was no sign of the 
1994 champion as 37 tennis 
greats, from Donald Budge to 
Steffi Graf, did just that. 

Boos from many among the 
20,000 spectators greeted an an- 
nouncement that Agassi was un- 
able to attend the ceremony. He 

had a first-round match on his 
mind, but that was scheduled to 
take place 24 hours later. 

Agassi denied yesterday that 
he had left in a buff. “Something 


arose," he said. “It was a tough 
call.” He did not elaborate. 

Chris Evert, a six-times 
champion, confirmed that 
Agassi’s name had been omit- 
ted at the dinner. “They forgot 
to mention him,” she said. 
There was a mistake made. 
You know, you've just got to 
take it with a grain of salt and 
kind of throw these things off 
sometimes. I was surprised he 
wasn’t there. He should have 
been there." 

At the same time, Evert 
voiced a degree of under- 
standing. “It’s a little easier for 
someone like me, for the play- 
ers that have retired,” she said. 
“If Harry had forgotten ray 
name, but made a joke of it lat- 


er, I'm going to go on the 
court. That's just life. I re- 
member being a player, and I 
remember feeling as a player, 
t h i nkin g only about myself, be- 
ing defensive, all those feelings 
that yon have. . 

“I really, honestly thinlr th.i t 
Andre was hurt by that I thin if 
that he doesn’t have the confi- 
dence in himself. I think that’s 
contributed to iL I rhinif he’s 
feeling a little insecure anyway 
about his tennis, about the.way 
the press has sort of given h im 
a hard time." 

Agassi was not the only ab- 
sentee from the parade. Pete 
Sampras, due to play as soon as 
Whitney Houston finished 
singing “One Moment in 


Time” remained in the locker- 
room, watching the show on 
television. “I was in my tennis 
gear, so I wasn’t p lanning on it,” 
the defending champion said af- 
ter defeating Australia's Todd 
Larkham, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3. "If I 
didn’t play tonight, there would 
have been a good chance I 
would have attended." 

Jimmy Connors, a heroic 
competitor who won the title 
five times, was not here to 
please the crowd on this occa- 
sion, choosing instead to play in 
one of his seniors’ events. Con- 
nors, it may tie remembered, 
boycotted a parade of champi- 
ons at Wimbledon’s centenary 
championships in 1977. 

Arthur Ashe was once sued 


by Connors after suggesting 
that Connors was unpatriotic 
with regard to his lack of com- 
mitment to the United States 
Davis Cup team. The action was 
dropped after Ashe defeated 
Connors in the 1975 Wimble- 
don finaL 

Evert, who was once engaged 
to Connors, expressed disap- 
pointment that be did not attend 
Monday's ceremony. "He would 
have gotten the biggest roar 
tonight if he was here," Evert 
said. “You know, he was the US 
Open. Jimmy, with the fist, the 
aim, the pelvic thrust, evoked 
like savage emotions from peo- 
ple up in the stands. He’s the 
people’s choice.” 

Monica Seles was so thrilled 


to be in the parade that she took 
a video camera on the court “It 
was a very special night, and 
down the years, 20 years or 
something, I can show my fam- 
ily or whatever," said Seles, who 
defeated Kris&fBoogert of 
the Netheriands.'b-l, 6-2, short- 
ly before the ceremony. 

Britain’s representative was 
Virginia Wade, and although we 
no longer have female players 
capable of beating the best, the 
nation's presence in the 
women’s singles was under- 
lined yesterday by Sam Smith, 
of Essex. 

Smith, a qualifer, defeated 
Australia’s Nicole Pratt, 6-3, 6-1 
and next plays Conchita Mar- 
tinez, the No 7 seed, or Jennifer 


Rangers 
looking to 
Laudrup 


Capriati. Having dropped out of 

the game for three years to take 
a history degree. Smith is in the 
second year of her comeback. 
Simply having a woman in the 
singles draw here is a bonus 
nowadays. 

Tim Henman, who plays 
Thomas Muster in his opening 
match today, has consulted 
Stefen Edbezg, who is something 
of an expert on the Austrian 
No 5 seed. Edberg defeated 
Muster in all 10 of their match- 
es, winning on every surface: 

Martina Hingis opened the^i 
tournament with a 6-0. 6-T vic- 
tory against the American Tami 
Jones, whose next big chal- 
lenge will be motherhood. - 
Results. Digest, page 23 


Football 


On the day he welcomed back 
his most talented individual. 
Waiter Smith stressed the need 
for collective responsibility as 
Rangers try to clinch a Champ- 
ions’ League spoL 
The Ibrox manager con- 
firmed that Denmark’s Brian 
Laudrup will play some part in 
tonight's European Cup pre- 
liminary round tie. when his side 
will attempt to overturn a 3-0 
first-leg deficit against IFK 
Gothenburg. 

Smith must now weigh up Lhc 
obvious attraction of giving his 
captain a free rein to haul back 
the deluge of goals required 
against a lack of match fitness in- 
curred during a three-week ab- 
sence with a bout of chicken-pox. 

"My dilemma is obviously 
whether to start with him or to 
wait and bring him on at u cer- 
tain stage of the game." said 
Smith. “He Is an important plav- 
er for us and obviously it a big 
lift having him involved again. 
He is keen to play his part in the 
game, but the decision in the end 
will rest with me." 

Laudrup was named in a 19- 
man squad today that also in- 
cluded the German midfielder. 
Jorg AJhenz, who has recovered 
from a knee injuiy. Smith, how- 
ever. was quick to point out that 
ft was not individuals who would 
have the greatest bearing on the 
outcome of tonight's tie. 

"The biggest thing for us is 


how the whole team performs." 
he said. “Obviously we have in- 
dividuals who can win us games 
with their ability alone. But if 
you look at the goals we lost ear- 
ly in the second half out in 
Gothenburg, they were caused 
by a breakdown in teamwork as 
much as anything." 

Rangers’ disintegration 
against the Swedish champions 
has given them an enormous 
task at Ibrox, but Smith does not 
expect supporters automatical- 
ly to make it the ground a 
fortress for the visitors. “I have 
never been one to ask sup- 
porters to get behind the team," 
he said. “I think the priority is 
that the team gives them some- 
thing to shout about First and 
foremost it is a question of how 
we approach the game and if we 
can apply a bit of pressure and 
cause a bit of nervousness in the 
Gothenburg side, then the sup- 
porters can help us by creating 
an intimidating atmosphere. 
But it is up to us to make that 
happen." 

Although Smith is realistic 
about the chances of Rangers 
successfully completing their 
mission, he is adamant thaL they 
will not fail for lack of effort. 

"We have to recognise that 
Gothenburg have a major ad- 
vantage." he said. "I don’t think 
we have ever been down 3-0 be- 
fore either, so the challenge is 
enormous. We can still get the 
kind of result we are looking for, 
although it will take one hell of 
a performance." 
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Intemazionale’s RonaM, W M, ^heip being fa ded „ GeU.of Mfetico^nd, dunng a friendj ? ^ 

Everton offer £3m and 

players for Ravanelli 


ALAN NIXON 


ACROSS 

Fragrant oil leftover in 
wash-basin (S) 
Delightful place in 
wooded enclosure (4) 
Reflexive form of it lifts 
English, in a way (6) 
Prompt permitted in 
show (7) 

Grooves in columns in 
order? (8) 

Gets on in society, we 
hear, with poetic tracts 

...( 6 ) . .... 
...representative of indi- 
vidual on rungs of lad- 
der (12) . . 

Physical condition or 
body endlessly round, 

fating truth? (12) _ 

Trollope’s law society 
here? (6) 


20 City area still over the 
moon? (8) 

22 Traces ghosts (7) 

23 Weaving result, an over- 
coat! (6; 

24 Match clubs, for exam- 
ple (4) 

25 Age of tiny tree bemg 
trained (8) 

DOWN 

2 Long-legged creature to 
run off irregularly, after 
bet ... (8) 

3 ... happening in flat 
time (5) 

4 Passing through light as 
punishment? Detention 
safer, perhaps? (14) 

5 Sally aoout to hold one 
job (7) 


6 Stirring movement, tak- 

t mulled ale outside? 

m appearing one by 
one (6) 

S Relish management of 
wet racecourses? (9,5) 
14 Gives up pastry to get 
something moving (4-5) 
15 With screeching sound 
of States’ first ballistic 
missile (8) 

17 Where bishop stands to 


18 


21 


superintend? (7) 
Sauna's out of order — 
the place is subtropical ! 


C6 } . 

Finr 


-lring cleric who loses 
bead? . 


Fabrizio Ravanelli got a call 
from Italy yesterday telling him 
to report for World Cup duty - 
and he can expect another one 
from Everton should Middles- 
brough decide that £3m. plus 
two players, is fair exchange for 
the striker’s services. 

Howard Kendall is willing to 
part with the forward Graham 
Stuart and the versatile Earl 
Barrett - both valued at £2m - 
despite the breakdown of a 
£75ra cash-only move to Good- 
ison in the summer when Ever- 
ton balked at paying the Italian 
£50,000 a week. 

The Everton manager still 
sees Ravanelli who has been 
called into Italy’s squad for the 
World Cup trip lo Georgia on 
10 September, as the ideal part- 
ner for Duncan Ferguson. 

"You don't change your opin- 
ions on the player." said 


Kendall as he prepared his 
team for tonight's home game 
against Manchester United. 
“He is a top-class striker and 
scored plenty of goals in the Pre- 
mier League last season." 

Although Stuart scored the 
winner for Everton against West 
Ham on Saturday, his first- 
team place is not guaranteed, 
while Barrett's position is under 
threat from the recently-ar- 
rived Tony Thomas from Tran- 
mere Rovers. 

Bryan Robson, the Middles- 
brough manager, would ideal- 
ly like the Everton captain Gary 
Speed as part of the package, 
but he is not for sale. Should the 
Ravanelli deal go ahead Rob- 
son is expected to use the mon- 
ey to finance a £1 .5m move for 
the Birmingham Citv striker. 

Paul Devlin. 

Kevin Kilbane, the 20-vear- 
old West Bromwich Albion 
Mnger, has been drafted into 
the Republic of Ireland squad 


for their World Cup qualifiers 
against Iceland and Lithuania. 

Wimbledon’s financial af- 
fairs are to be merged with those 
of the Norwegian team, Molde, 
according to reports from Oslo. 
The new company, valued at 
£-">lm, will be listed on the Lon- 
don and Oslo stock exchanges. 
^ Thc Norwegian entrepreneurs 
Kjcll Inge Roekke and Bjorn 
Rune Gjelsten paid £25m in 
June for a majority stake in the 
Dons. The partners are also ma- 
jor shareholders in Molde. 

England will again receive an 
extra place in the Uefa Cup next 
wason after finishing top of the 
Fair Play table established by 
European football's ruling body 
However, it will stiff mean only 
four Premiership sides gamine 
automatic entry to the compe- 
Ue fa has confirmed 
that it has ended the agreement 
with the FA that gave the Coca- 
Cola Cup winners direct access 
to Europe. 



Woods brings $650m into game 
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Golf 


When Tiger Woods announced 
in a faxed statement on 27 Au- 
gust. 1996, that he was tuminn 
professional nobody could have 
foreseen die impact the 20- 
year-old would make on the 
world of golf. According to fig- 
ures released by the Associated 
Press yesterday, Woods, in his 
hrst year on the circuit, has 
brought m S65J.5 m f£408m )of 
new money to the sport Noi 
had for a rookie. 

The new monev includes in- 
contra ^ 

and sharp rises in ticket and mer- 




chandise sales, as well as Woods' 

dpa? c rd o eUl i ns L cnd °rsemeni 
aear >’ bis youthful en- 
thusiasm and ethnic background 
m an ove rwhelmingly white pro- 
fessional sport has helped push 
golf from the comer of the 
sports stage into the spotlight 

^k DOCk *2?® ,al?e n a fair share 
of the pnoGis himself, winnine 

°?°^ han S2.91m on his trav- 
els and a senes of five-year en- 
dorsement deals worth S95Jm. 
television has quickly latched 

SJriWr*’ 576 homes 
watched the final round of the 

W^^Pwnships. This 
year, the figure was 91.5 million 
- □ near 59 per cent increase. 


Woods' spectacular Masters vic- 
tory helped contribute to a final 
four-year deal for the PGA Tour 
worth* $650m, about $325tn 
nrore than the deal that expires 
after next season. 

Nike, whose golf division was 
an afterthought until it signed 
Woods to a five-year, $40m deal 
gawed the most, however. Sales 
of its golf apprel increased 100 
per cent to $ 120m in the f«ST*a I 
year that ended 31 May. 

. G off has Woods to thank for 
ns upsurge in popularity. “He 
has gotten them to sample the 
■sport and Lhey like what they 
see. said the CBS Sports vice 
president, Rob Correa. 


No radio this small 
ever sounded so big. 

Introducing the Bose® Wave® radio. 

Enjoy the distinct sound of strings in your kitchen. Or die 
full orchestra in your bedroom. The new Bose Wave radio fills 
any room with rich, clear; unexpectedly lifelike sound. But you 
won't find this small wonder in any store. The Wave radio is 
only available direct from Bose. For a free information pack, 
simply send/fax the coupon below or call us freephone on: 

0800 022 044 

When calling, please quote rhe reference number 
m me coupon below. 

Hearing really is believing. 

To audition the Wave radio in your own home for 1 4 days, 
satisfaction guaranteed, simply call us freephone and discover 

«hy Sky N«« said, "This box of tricks ... sounds like a fell 
orchestra.” 

i 

£gjo}Lbig , lifelike sound at hnmp 
^es, Bose, it sounds good to me. 

nease send me more infomiarion abour tfce Bo* X&re rad» 

OTc 14-djy audition. ■ 

Ref j 2703 
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